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The Christian Union will contain next 
week a compact and condensed but full re- 
port of the Prophetic Conference to be held 
this week at the Church of the Holy Trinity, 
the Rev. S. H. Tyng, Jr., D.D. 


Che Outlook. 


Louisiana has. caught the infection from South 
Carolina, and the intimidation which is being 
successfully practiced under Gov. Hampton’s rule 
is being attempted under Gov. Nichols. A secret 
organization of a sort of Know-Nothing order is 
reported to have been formed for the purpose of 
expelling all foreigners from office; 7. e., all not 
natives or at least long-time citizens of the State. 
This is possibly a natural protest against carpet- 
bagism, but it is one of very dangerous possi- 
bilities. How dangerous they are is indicated by 
the fact that at Shreveport, La., a Republican 
meeting has been broken up by riotous demon- 
strations by an armed force. The excuse for this 
sort of thing, that Republican speakers are mis- 
leading the negroes and that the Democrats have 
a right to be present and counteract the false- 
hoods, calls for no refutation. If public assem- 
blages can be broken up under pretense of reply- 
ing to false statements there is an end to that 
right of peaceable assembly which is an essential 
feature in Republican institutions. The U. 8S. 
government seems to be doing its duty in the 
premises, for the Attorney-General has called on 
the U. 8. District Attorney in South Carolina to 
investigate these outrages, in order to lay a foun- 
dation for a criminal prosecution of the rioters in 
the U. 8. courts; and he proposes to listen to no 
propositions for compromise. As much cannot 
be said for the Republican party, which, if it were 
alive to the exigency, would send to South Caro- 
lina its ablest national orator, Blaine or Conkling, 
for example, and test the question in that way; 
nor for the law-abiding citizens of the State, who 
by their silence allow dishonor to attach to their 
community and disgraceful rioters to control its 
elections. 














Not much weight is to be given to Mr. James E. 





Anderson’s reputed retraction of his vharges 
against Mr. Sherman, unless Ex-Gov. Kellogg’s 
hypothesis is correct, that ‘‘he has been talking 
in his cups”; in vino veritas. The statement that 
he was bribed by Democratic politicians to bring 
the charges against Mr. Sherman is entitled to 
just as much credence as the charges themselves: 
that is, none at all. No one who made any hon- 
est study of the Potter investigation gave Mr. 
Anderson's statements any attention; and no one 
will be inclined to give him any more now. A 
word broken so often is too brittle to be of any 
use—even to a partisan press. 





Mr. Evarts’s speech at Cooper Union last week 
is a notable event in National politics, whether 
the character of the oration or the position of the 
orator be taken into consideration. Mr. Evarts 
represents the non-politician in American politics ; 
and his address, therefore, has a double signifi- 
cance, as a voice of the Administration and as a 
voice of the great mass of the intelligent Amer- 
ican people, who use parties rather than belong 
to them. His speech is in fact, though not in 
form, addressed to this powerful constituency, 
and is a statement of the reasons why it should 
support the present Republican political organiza- 
tion. It is not easy to condense Mr. Evarts’s 
speeches, for he never speaks except what he 
has thought out clearly and can present suc- 
cinctly, but in geueral we may say that these 
reasons are three: because (1) Its domestic 
policy means a repudiation of the anarchy 
which must inevitably result from a. double 
government in a single State, while it also means 
a use of all the legal and constitutional au- 
thority to ensure the protection of every citizen in 
every locality. (2) Its Civil Service policy means 
that the Executive shall have the potential con- 
trol of the administrative function of government, 
as it has the individual responsibility for the 
results; and (8) Its financial policy means money 
for all classes alike, interchangeable at par. with 
coin. . 





It is now tolerably certain that the English will 
make no advance on Afghanistan before spring, 
and it is not quite certain that they will make 
any advance even then. The intermediute delay 
gives time for thought, and sober second thought 
is not favorable to a campaign in which success 
would confer no real advantage and defeat would 
threaten the integrity of the British Empire in 
India. The Afghans are busy preparing for war; 
reconstructing their fortresses, throwing up en- 
trenchments, and converting muzzle-loading rifles 
into breech-loaders. The almost unanimous voice 
of the Russian press demands that the Russian 
government assist the Ameer of Afghanistan with 
officers, arms and money; and the fact that the 
Russian government has issued a new Afghan- 
Russian dictionary for the use of army officers is 
very significant. Still more significant is the re- 
ported Russian advance from the Caspian Sea to- 
ward Cabul, the Ameer’s capital. Kizil-Arvat, a 
Turcoman stronghold in the desert of Khiva, about 
midway between the Eastern shore of the Caspian 
Sea and the Northern boundary of Afghanistan, 
is reported to have been already occupied by the 
Russian advance. The English military authori- 
ties in India have emphasized their expectation of 
early hostilities by offering free passage home to 
the families of army officers there. 





The opponents of Lord Beaconsfield have from 
the first denied the claim made for him by his 
friends that by the Berlin Treaty he brought to 
England ‘‘ peace with honor.” It is increasingly 





doubtful whether he has brought England peace 
at all. The significant admission of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer in his speech at Wolverhamp- 
ton, that a renewal of war is not impossible, is 


accompanied by ominous indications in current 


events. The Porte, while he promises to intro- 
duce administrative reforms in his empire, proves 
himself either unable or unwilling to punish the 
Albanian assassins, and accepts the very lame apol- 
ogy that the crimes were perpetrated by irrespon- 
sible brigands. At the same time the defenses of 
Constantinople are being repaired and reoccupied 
by Turkish troops uader Pacha Baker, an English 
officer in the Turkish army. The Bulgarians, who 
are not sufficiently Christianized to turn the other 
cheek when the one is smitten, and who have 
anew proved by experience the hopelessness of an 
appeal to the Turkish authorities for redress, are 
organizing secret societies for the extermination 
of Mahommedans, with the reported connivance, 
if not codperation, of their Russian co-religionists. 
Southern Bulgaria is not made more restful under 
the Turkish yoke because Northern Bulgaria has 
been emancipated from it, and it is now more 
than doubtful whether the Commission appointed 
by the Berlin Conference to organize a government 
for this district will succeed in overcoming the 
obstacles which Russia, Bulgaria and Turkey— 
agreed in nothing else—continue to interpose. 
Russia officially declares its previously reiterated 
assurances that it intends to execute the provisions 
of the Berlin Treaty; but meantime the Russian 
troops remain on Bulgarian soil, Russian officers 
accept commissions in the Bulgarian army, an 
imperial ukase suspends the granting of Russian 
military furloughs, and a seemingly well authen- 
ticated rumor indicates the anticipated retirement 
at an early date of Prince Gorischakoff, who has 
been regarded as the representative of the peace 
party in Russia, and whose age, character, and 
experience combine to make him conservative in 
administration. 





The Europeans are substantially agreed in their 
dread of Socialism and in their singularly unwise 
methods for repressing it. The German govern- 
ment is using vigorously the instrument put into 
its hands by the recent anti-socialist law. The 
clubs in Berlin have been dissolved by the police, 
and several German newspapers have anticipated 
execution by performing hari-kari; one or two 
papers in Russia have received warning for print- 
ing articles of Socialistic sympathies; and in Spain 
one editor has been sent to prison and four news- 
papers have been suppressed. But this sort of 
repression does not repress. The newspapers 
which so gracefully retire from the field in Ger- 
many announce the appearance of other journals 
by the same publishers; an unsuccessful attempt 
has been made to assassinate the King of Spain in 
the streets of Madrid; the secret presses of the 
Nihilists in Russia were never busier than they 
are to-day, and the police by their inefficiency 
demonstrate that their dread of the secret tribu- 
nals of the revolutionists is far greater than the 
revolutionists’ dread of the pclice. The inevitable 
effect of this sort of attempt to beat out a fire is 
generally to spread it. 





Our information as to the proceedings of the once 
famous but rapidly becoming infamous ‘‘ National 
Liberal League,” at its Second Annual Congress 
in Syracuse, reaches us through a telegraphic re- 
port in the New York ‘‘ Times.” The result has 
more than justified all that the Christian Union 
has said respecting the party which engineered 
the Faneuil Hall meeting, attempted to give itself 
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respectability by securing as @ figure head the 
Hon. Elizur Wright, of Boston,'and whil# dis- 
avowing free-love doctrines fraternizes with the 
men and women who hawk about free-love litera- 
ture and ¢inonize Mr. Heywood, who has happily 
fallen a martyr to the not yet obsolete public 
sentiment against obscenity in art and litera- 
ture. The meeting abandoned from the first 
its old-time themes, dropped its sather tame 
tirades against the injustice of Sabbath legisla- 
tion and the employment of chaplains by the 
government, and waxed hot in a discussion over 
the laws for the repression of licentious literature. 
Finally, the party which whispers its disapproba- 
tion of such literature and howls its indignation at 
all attempts to repress it carried the Convention; 
and the party of decency, headed by Mr. Francis E. 
Abbot of the ‘‘ Index,” and nambering a little over 
a third of the whole members in attendance, with- 
drew ina body. Whether they will return again, 
or whether the somewhat minute National League 
isto be divided into two smaller National Leagues 
was at last reports still under consideration. Mr. 
Abbot and so faras we know those associated with 
him are men of high moral character and earnest 
purposes; and widely as every Christian believer 
must differ from him in his whole philosophy of 
life—soeial, political and religious—it is impossi- 
ble not to feel a combined sentiment of pity and 
respect; pity for one who finds himself and his 
principles betrayed for the use of sueh vile pur- 
poses, and respect for the courageous battle which 
he has made against the attempted perversion. 





President Seelye’s address to the Connecticut 
teachers at New Haven, last week, upon the col- 
legiate education of women, contains some valu- 


able information as a result of his experience and }- 


observation in his three years’ life in Smith Col- 
lege at Northampton. This college for women is 
the only one in the country without a preparatory 
department, and aims rather more distinctively 
than either Vassar or Wellesley to provide an edu- 
cation for the sisters not only equal but similar to 
that provided by the best. colleges for the broth- 
ers. President Seelye declares, as the result of ex- 
perience thus far, that woman’s capacity for the 
highest intellectual culture is demonstrated. The 
college has had a Jarger proportion of fine mathe- 
maticians than can be found in corresponding 
classes of young men; Greek has been a favorite 
study, and there are Greek scholars in the college 
who would honor any institution; the severe 
courses of study pursued have not proved inju- 
rious, but beneticial, to the health; not a single 
disease hus been contracted during the three years 
by any inmate, while some who came to. the col- 
lege so feeble in health that it. was doubtful 
whetber they could remain a term have become, 
entirely well and strong. The President also de- 
clares that the course of culture pursued has not 
had any observable tendency to make the papils 
masculine in character. They have proved them- 
selves: jealous of their womanly attributes and 
whollydisinclined to those customs in which the 
coarser. fiber of the masculine mind is most clearly 
manifest. On one point, however, President 
Seelye is silent, and it is one of transcendent im- 
portance. Does the culture of the intellect as 
pursued at this and kindred institutions tend to 
dwarf the emotional nature, deaden the suscepti- 
bilities and substitute for the quick moral and 
spiritual intuitions of women the slower and less 
trustworthy processes of the reason? This is pre- 
eminently the problem which those who are carry- 
ing on the higher education of women have to 
solve. It is not insoluble; but it will not solve 
itself. ] 





‘One of the largest and boldest robberies that 
has taken place in New York for many years was 
perpetrated last Sunday at the Mannattan Savings 
Institution, the amount appropriated being a 
little short of $3,000,000. - Happily, most of it was 
in, registered. seeurities, which canvot be, made 
available by the thieves though their. loss. will 
subject the bank to no little trouble and annoy- 
anee. The possibility of a run has’been fore- 
stalled by a notice announcing the inten- 
tion: .of) the) bank. to take ‘advantage of the 
sixty day: act... That the robbery should ‘have’ 
oceurred-<is not at all surprising. ‘The combina: 
tionof the, safe was, as it seems, entrusted to the 


the thieves, was forced.to give itup. The slightest 
axernias of forethought and business prudence on 
whof the officers would have warned them 
to Ban key, if not in their own possession, at 
least in that of some one who did not reside on 
the _— 


. Edison’s discovery, or tdvediion, of the 
shoul has taken a singular hold on the pop- 
ular imagination; and his announcement that he 
believes that he has solved the problem of the 
electric light, and believes that he can divide 
it indefinitely, producing illumination at one- 
twentieth the cost of gas, has been received with 
a much larger share of credence than is usually 
given to similar announcements. For, rightly or 
wrongly, the public generally look with some sus- 
picion upon the promises of inventors, whom they 
regard as an over-sanguine sort of folk. The 
effect. has been in England to produce a fall in the 
gas stocks of from $15 to $85 a share; and the 
gas companies have undertaken to counteract the 
effect by demonstrating that gas will be just as 
valuable as before, only it will be turned from il- 
luminating to heating purposes. We do not 
know that any such effect has been produced in 
this country; but there is at least some reason to 
believe that the days of gas monopolies are draw- 
ing toward an end, and that some of the present 
generation will live to look back upon coal gas 
with something of that feeling of contempt with 
which we all now look back upon the illumination 
of tallow candles and whale oil. 














PHILLIPS BROOKS’S SERMONS. 


HE American public are to be congratulated 
that the Rev. Phillips Brooks has at last 
broken over that almost maidenly reserve which 
has made him as reluctant to accept public repu- 
tation as most men are anxious to obtain it, and 
give to alarger public then any that can gather 
under the dome of ‘Trinity Church a selection of 
his sermons. To the lay Christian reader they 
will be full of comfort, in the old Enylish sense of 
that word, and to the clerical student they ought 
to be full of suggestiveness as to the preaching 
that the times need. 

The model of the New England preacher has 
been Paul; the highest praise that could be be- 
stowed on a Puritan divine bas been that he was 
‘*logical.” The orthodox pulpit, scarcely less 
than the unorthodox pulpit of New England, has 
been rationalistic; that is, it hus appealed to the 
reason; it has endeavored to persuade men of 
spiritual truth by the same processes by which 
men are persuaded of scientific truths, by what 
Mr. Cook is never weary of exalting as ‘‘ the scien- 
tific method.” Mr. Brooks never uses the ‘‘ scien- 
tific method;” he is never rationalistic; he never 
argues; there is not a syllogism to be found in his 
twenty published sermons; we doubt whether 
the word ‘‘therefore” occursin them. He does 
not appeal to the reason; he appeals directly 
to the spiritual perceptions; be states truths, 
he does not demonstrate them; and he trusts 
to their recognition by the soul in the mere 
statement of them. In this respect he copies 
after Christ, who rarely or never argued except 
when he was attacked. He does not indeed use 
the language of authority; be never says, ‘‘I say 
anto you”; but he speaks with authority because 
he speaks to the soul’s own consciousness. The 
authority is in bis hearers; ia the witness of their 
souls; not in the church, nor even in the Bible. 
He is neither a philosophical nor a Biblical, but 
an experiwental preacher. Men of all faiths and 
communions, orthodox and heterodox, flock to 
hear him, because the religious consciousness of 
all men is alike, however their formulated crveds 
may differ. We lay out our garden plots differ- 
ently; but the flowers and fruits of spiritual life 
are the same. For this reason it is always difficult 
to carry away a report of one of Mr. Brooks’s ser- 
mons. It is. not without points; but its virtue is 
not in its points. Reporting one of his sermons 
in abstract is like humming the music of a chime 
of bells; you can give the rules but not the reso- 
nance. He strikes your own soul; the music is in 
yourself; not in what he says, but in what he 
makes you say to yourself. The effect remains 
all the more that the instrument is forgotten. He 
is the spiritual poet among American preachers; 





janitor of the building, who, being attacked by 


the prophet of a devout intuitionalism; a seer 





who beholds truth without constructing it, and 
reveals truth without arguing it. The great 
truths of Evangelical Christianity are all in his 
sermons; but they are there as expressions of ex- 
perience, not as forms of philosophy. There is no 
definition of atonement, but the vital faith in a 
suffering Saviour finds eloquent expression in the 
sermon on the Conqueror from Edom; there is no 
definition of the Trinity, but the Christian faith 
in a Triune God is vitally used in a sermon on the 
characteristic text, ‘‘ Through him we both have 
access by one Spirit unto the Father.” 

We do not disesteem the logical faculty in the 
preacher. There is a place in the pulpit for every 
faculty. The glory of the preacher’s work is just 
this: that it is the broadest work ever given to 
man to do, when not narrowed by conventional 
forms or belittling creeds. There is a place for 
the logical, the emotional, the imaginative, the 
philosophical, the historical preacher. But Mr. 
Brooks has rendered the American pulpit an in- 
calculable service in showing that there is also a 
place for the preacher of intuitions. When the 
heart speaks the heart will hear; and the pro- 
founder the experience the greater the number 
of hearts that will be stirred by it. A preacher 
who never debates, who is never controversial, 
who rarely if ever even states a truth in intellect- 
ual forms, who speaks out of experience to experi- 
ence, is as great a rarity in modern Athens as Paul 
was in its ancient prototype, and is listened to 
for much the same reason. And if the study of 
his sermons sets the younger ministry not merely 
to imitating the graces of Mr. Brooks’s simple but 
fine,style, and his unfinished but suggestive meta- 
phors, but to seeking their power in the same 
sources in which he has found power, the culture 
and expression of living experiences of godliness 
to meet the universal experiences of human need. 

E. P. Dutton & Co., for persuading the preacher 
to allow his spoken sermons to go before the 
larger audience, will deserve the thanks not only 
of many a preacher but also of many a congrega- 
tion. . 








WHEN WILL HE COME? 
HERE is certainly some ground for Dr. Tyng’s 
criticism in last week’s: Christian Union of 
the religious papers for the scant attention which 
they have paid to the Conference on the Second 
Coming of our Lord, to be held this week at the 
Church of the Holy Trinity. The same reason 
which led several of them to attack so vigorously 
Dr. Goodwin, of Chicago, for venturing to turn 
his thoughts and those of his church toward the 
subject leads some of them to preserve a curious 
silence respecting this discussion, in which some 
of the most vistinguished leaders of religious 
thought in at least two of the great Protestant 
denominations, the Presbyterian and Episcopalian, 
are to participate. 

It is very certain, however, that whether the 
importance of the theme or the public interest in 
it be considered, no journal is truly a religious 
newspaper which ignores it. Everywhere are the 
signs of an awakened and increasing interest in 
the Second Advent. If this is a revival of Miller- 
ism, the folly and superstition is to be corrected 
by calm and cogent reasoning or by sharp and 
caustic rebuke. If it is a revival of a long-buried 
faith and hope, it is to be promoted by a fresh 
consideration of the teachings of Scripture upon 
the subject. In neither ease is it to be ignored. 
Gamaliel’s counsel, ‘‘If this work be of men, it 
will come to vaught; but if it be of God, ye can- 
not overthrow it,” was that of a Pharisaic trim- 
mer, not that of a Christian soldier. 

The entire Evangelical Church believes in a 
second advent. The declaration of Scripture, 
‘¢ This same Jesus which is taken up from you into 
heaven shall so come in like manner as ye have 
seen him go into heaven,” is too explicit to be 
misunderstood, and too often reiterated to be 
doubted. The question between the two schools 
of thought in the Church is not, Will he come 
again? but, How and when will he come? Ex- 
pectancy is of two kinds, immediate and distant. 
The two theories of his coming involve two very 
different conceptions of Christianity. One is the 
development hypothesis applied to future events; 
the other involves belief in an hypothesis of 
spiritual cataclysm. 

The development hypothesis applied to the 
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future is that of conservative orthodoxy. It is 
that.the world will continue to grow better by 
precisely the same processes which have been 
witnessed, in the past and under the same laws 
which are operative in the present. There will 
be a gradual growth in Christian virtues. The 
mustard seed will little by little come to be a tree, 
overspreading the whole earth. The world will 
become a Christian world, as to-day Great Britain 
and the United States are Christian nations; that 
is, it will come to act in large measure upon 
the principles and in accordance with the pre- 
cepts inculeated by Jesus Christ. There may 
be variations in Christian progress as there have 
been; a sudden impetus may be given as by the 
Lutheran Reformation, the Puritan Exodus or the 
Wesleyan Revival. But the general influences will 
be the same. Christ will come as spring comes, 
so gradually that no one can tell when he comes 
or even perhaps when he is really and fully here. 
The temple will be built without sound of hammer 
or saw; and not till it is built will Christ come to 
fill it with his glory. There is, therefore, no pres- 
ent need to watch. Though no man knows the 
day nor the hour when the Son of Man cometh, 
it is known that he cannot come, except by his 
spiritual presence, for many a century yet. The 
virgins naturally slumber and sleep; time enough 
to rise and trim their lamps when the cry is 
heard, Behold the bridegroom cometh; go ye 
forth to meet him. This is in outline the one 
theory of the Second Coming. | 

The other opinion is that characterized by its 
opponents as Second Adventism, by its friends as 
the Second Coming. Curious that the difference 
between Latin and Anglo-Saxon should mark the 
difference between opprobrium and respect. This 
opinion is that Christ is not garnering his grain 
but only winnowing it; his fan is in his hand; he 
is not perfecting the race, he is selecting from it 
the elements out of which a future race is to be 
perfected. Christianity is a canon ot judgment; 
men are assorting themselves by their acceptance 
or rejection of it; it is to be preached, not as the 
hope of a universal salvation, but as a witness to 
the nation. We have seen as yet but one manifes- 
tation of the Messiah; we have seen him as a Man 
of sorrows and acquainted with grief; we are yet 
to see him as a King in his glory. When the work 
of judgment has been accomplished, then, with- 
out word of warning, he will come to establish 
the kingdom for which he is now only preparing. 
It may be to-day; it may be to-morrow. Into the 
secret of his divine purposes he has adinitted no 
soul, and to postpone the day to a remote future 
is as inconsistent with Scripture teaching as to fix 
on an immediate present. Extremes meet; and 
orthodoxy and Millerism are alike in determining 
when the Coming shall be; unlike only in this, 
that they disagree astothe time. This, with ail 
fanciful interpretations of prophecy, and all wild 
fixing of days and hours, and all sensuous images 
of a physical but royal incarnation at Jerusalem 
eliminated, is the second theory, the theory of 
spiritual cataclysm. 

We make no attempt here to discuss this ques- 
tion; we only attempt to define it. Clearly it is 
one of very considerable practical importance. It 
cannot be disregarded as belonging to the realm 
of ‘‘doubtful disputations.” The conception which 
the church takes of the Second Coming affects its 
whole conception of Christianity and Christian 
work. On the one theory Christ has already 
come to redeem the race, to perfect and present it 
faultless before the throne- of grace with exceed- 
ing great glory; on the other, he has come to 
gather out of a race already lost those that by 
their acceptance of him show themselves capable of 
being redeemed and perfected. On the one theory 
the ministry and the church are to work slowly and 
steadily on as race builders from generation to 
generation; on the other, they are to go every where 
proclaiming the Gospel as a means of calling out 
from the world those that are capable of being 
builded by the future work of God into a temple 
for his indwelling. On the one theory, they are to 
be content with that spiritual disclosure which he 
makes of himself to patient and receptive hearts; 
on the other theory, they are to look perpetually 
for a new and resplendent incarnation, instant, 
and gloriously irresistible. On the one theory, they 
are to perfect the work in and with bim, and be 





which he alone can perfect by-his appearing. On 
the one theory, the New Testament. dispensation 
is the crowning glory of our God, and the cross 
the consummate flower of his redeeming love; on 
the other theory, the New Testament dispensation 
is but a preparation for another yet more glorious 
one to follow, as the Old Testament was.but a 
preparation for the New, and the cross is but the 
bud of which a crown and throne yet to be re- 
vealed will be the perfected blossom. 

It is to be regretted on some accounts that those 
who arranged the conference to be held this week 
at the Church of the Holy Trinity had not en- 
larged its scope. They would have greatly added 
to the value of the gathering if they had invited 
two or three of the ablest representatives of the 
post-millenarian view to present it at the same 
time with the presentation of the pre-millenarian 
view. Such a friendly discussion between the 
disciples of Christ need not bave any tendency to 
provoke injurious debate. 
ference is to be one-sided it will be valuable. The 
names of the distinguished divines who are to 
partake in it are a guarantee that the pre- 
millenarian faith will be presented free from those 
crudities and vagaries of sensuous imagination 
and untrained and unscholarly thought whic 
have done so much to bring Second Adventism 
into ill-deserved but not wholly unjustifiable con- 
tempt. Christian students will do well to give 
attentive consideration to its interpretation of the 
word oi revelation and its reading of the hiero- 
glyphies of history. 








NOTES. 


—Here are four facts. Let thereader compare them 
and draw his own conclusions: 

1. In December last Rev. Washington Gladden, in a 
published sermon, said that “ within twenty-five years 
the ground taken by the minority at Indian Orchard 
will be taken by the majority of Congregational minis- 
ters, and the doctrine of the endless conscious misery 
of those who die impenitent will be no longer insisted on 
as fundamental in the Evangelical sysiem. It may 
be believed, but it will not be regarded as essen- 
tial.” 

2. Without quoting these words the ‘ Congre- 
gationalist’’ editorially reported him as predicting 
that ‘‘ within twenty-five years the Congregational- 
ists will be substantially Universalists.”’ 

3. This representation of Mr. Gladden went all 
over this country, and finally found its way to En- 
gland, where it was severely commented on by the 
‘Family Treasury.’”’ These comments were recopied 
into the * Congregationalist,’’ with the statement that 
the “‘ Congregationalist” did not assent to all that the 
‘‘Family Treasury” said, but without correcting the 
misapprehension into which the latter magazine had 
been led respecting Mr. Gladden’s views. 

4. Mr. Gludden thereupon sent a column article to 
the ‘‘ Congregationalist,” strong, certainly, but not 
discourteous nor ungentlemanly, giving the history 
substantially as we have given it above; this the 
‘“*Congregationalist” declined to publish; it stated 
his complaint, but did not allow him to do so. Un- 
der these circumstances Mr. Gladden appeals to other 
journals to set him right, and we comply with his 
request in publishing the exact facts in the case, with 
no other comment than his own: “‘I only desire to 
state, in the briefest foria, these facts to your readers, 
and I ask on them the judgment of all honorable jour- 
nalists, and of allmen who value straightforwardness 
and fair play.” 

—It was a curious evidence of the sensitiveness of 
the financial markets that on the announcement of 
the Silver Lake disaster the stock of the Old Colony 
Railroad fell from 103 to 87, a shrinkage of $800,000 on 
the entire capital of the comp2ny. Suits for very large 
amounts will no doubt be brought by the families of 
those who lost their lives and by persons who sustained 
injuries; and it is evident that speculators estimate the 
total prospective loss to the road at a high figure. Now 
if the Old Colony had taken our advice years ago it 
would have had a fund ample for all contingencies. 
We repeat the advice for the benefit of railroads in 
general: Let an accident insurance coupon be at- 
tached to every ticket, and add a small percentage to 
the selling priee of the ticket. Credit this percentage 
to an accident insurance fund, and ina few years a 
well managed road would haveasum which would 
enable it to pay all expenses arising out of any acci- 
dent. 


—Through the enterprise of the Brooklyn Philhar- 
monic Society Mr. Theodore Thomas is not wholly 
detached from the Eastern States. Arrangements 
have been perfected by which he comes from Cincin- 
nati to Brooklyn five times during the winter to con- 
duct the Philharmonic Concerts and the rehearsal] 
immediately preceding each concert. The orchestra 
will number sixty-five performers, aud in bis absence 
will be under the direction of Mr. Wm. G. Dietrich. 


will come only to take possession of it; on the | who nas been Mr. Thomas’s assistant this summer and 
other theory, they are but to prepare for a work ‘ is well acquainted with his methods. 





But though the Con- 
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THE WIND-BLOWN TREES. 


HE aspen appears to best.advamtage when the 

air is still. It moves to its own thoughts, 
and needs no external impulse. -When the top- 
most leaf upon the. birch:is asleep, and not a 
dream of motion wakes it restless, the aspen will 
shiver all over, and when even the mass of aspen 
leaves are frightened at no sight or sound, some 
single leaf, nervous-stemmed, will set off in quiver, 
and strive to rouse its neighbor leaves in vain. 
The law of nature seems reversed, and, as other 
trees dance to the motions of the air, the aspen 
feels the power of stillness, and vibrates to the 
touch of peace. 

This is no day for aspens. It is the 23d of Oc- 
tober. The morning broke with dull clouds, 
drizzling rain and northeast wind. Of all storms 
the northeast have in them the least romance, 
Economy pervades them. There is no gorgeous 
upholstery of clouds, no gallant sweep of winds, 
no rush and squandering abundance of rain. 
Who ever heard of a gutter on the most capacious 
roof overflowing under the penur:ous service of a 
northeaster? 

It was a good thing to have the weather change 
its mind and go round to the southeast. The 
southeast wind is as unlike the northeast as Esau 
was unlike Jacob! There will be no niggard rain — 
now, no parsimonious wind. Here it comes—head 
long. The wind fairly roars. It charges like 
wild cavalry ranimad! It wheels, retreats, whirls, 
and returns with double clangor! The rain comes 
rolling in almost as dense as a cloud. It is no 
self-conscious rain, daintily carrying its skirts with 
linear propriety. It comes rollicking forth like 
routs of romping children just let out of school. 
Now for a moment it descends in straight lines, 
then, hearing the word of command, it swings up 
and seales through the air on a long slant, until a 
roaring impulse from above, behind, beneath, 
rolls it up into clouds of whirling wet, tormented 
by contrary motions within, and yet the whole 
swept on like drifting snow. 

But it does one’s heart good to see the manage- 
ment of the trees! Each one takes the battle in 
its own way. Oaks and maples and all rigid- 
limbed trees move slowly, almost clumsily, the 
branches being compressed, and the whole tree 
acting together, rocking and roaring. The elm 
and the birch have long lithe branches, each one 
of which has a mind of its own. When the wind 
begins to invade the tops of a large and mobile 
elm, it stirs up its flexible boughs as an invasion 
would a city. They rush in and out, wind and 
turn, in a wild confusion. Then comes a lull, and 
they stand very still fora moment. As the wind 
again rises they begin bowing to each other with 
stately courtesy, as if each were about to lead 
some other out to a dance; and a dance it is, for 
the windy old fiddler draws his bow with a perfect 
fury, and away go the whole set whirling through 
every fantastic caper. 

Not so the birch! Itis the exquisite of trees. 
Not the black birch, nor even our American white 
birch, but that most refined and elegant of all 
trees, the fern-leaved drooping birch. All its mo- 
tions, like its whole self, are the perfection of 
gracefulness. When bending low, and all its 
whip-like branches are straining in the wind, it is 
as harmonious and self-possessed in beauty as 
when, a moment later, the wind lets go, and the 
elastic beauty resumes its elegant posture. The 
evergreens stand firm and roar. The hemlock 
alone has long and slender stems, which play in 
the wind. The hemlock shrieks and whistles, but 
the pines sigh in a gentle wind, moan and roarina 
gale. One cannot see all this conflict of wind and 
trees if he live on a plain or ina valley. — A hill- 
side with full outlook, trees above you, below, all 
around you, is the proper place—in short, the 
very place where I stand and look out on this 
magnificent spectacle. 

Oct. 24.—The storm is dead. In the whole 
heavens there is not enough cloud to make a 
mourning-weed. But, over the hills, across the 
river, and upon the mountains, there comes a light 
that bas drunk in color from all the autumnal 
foliage. There is no wind. The trees have for- 
gotten yesterday. They rest and meditate. Some 
leaves they have lost, but no essential part. The 


inverted heavens have poured down upon thi 
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earth the very spirit of peace! The beauty of 
nature comes back to itself in spite of storms and 
night. Do not these hills know, and these forests, 
that they are hastening towdrd winter? Yet they 
march with flying banners, and put on their best 
colors to be buried in! 

Now come the morning papers and tell us of 
the gale. It seems, while we were enjoying the 
mighty sport of wind and rain upon these hills, 
it was unroofing houses, plunging steeples to the 
ground, and dashing in windows and walls in the 
cities! It was a savage sport, fifty miles an hour 
in New York and one hundred and twenty-five on 
Mount Washington of the White Mountains! 

What a pity that church steeples cannot imitate 
trees, that are immovable because they move so 
easily all over. Trunk and root will not budge an 
inch, but all the boughs and every leaf swing free 
and yield to pressure and save themselves by their 
elasticity! But, then, hills and mountains stand 
firm by not yielding. Everything has some ad- 
vantage in its own nature. * 








THE RECORD OF A USEFUL LIFE. 
[EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE. } 
ERSONAL griefs are private property. No 
mourner has a right to ask, as no true mourner 
can desire, any other companionship in journey- 
ing through the Vailey of Baca than that of those 
who.are companions in his personal sorrow. But 
‘a noble and useful life is public property; and he 
whose whole conception of character has been 
ennobled by the sight can never be quite content 
without attempting to give others a glimpse of his 
celestial vision. This is the secret reason of me- 
moirs, biographies and obituaries. They some- 
times seem unreal, sometimes even fulsome; but 
it is generally because indifference too coldly reads 
what love has too awkwardly written. 

The story of my brother’s life—brother in 
Christ—the Rev. Thomas Street, D.D., is not in 
its outer circumstances different from that of 
many a faithful, devoted minister of the Gospel. 
He was converted, a lad of eighteen, while pur- 
suing his studies, devoted himseif at once to tbe 
ministry, began to preach at twenty-one, left the 
pulpit for the service of the Sunday-school Union 
in 1852, and shortly after the Methodist for the 
Presbyterian Church, resumed the pastorate in 
1855, and served successfully four parishes: the 
Greenhill Presbyterian Church, Philadelphia, 
1855-1860, York, Pa., 1860-1864, the North Pres- 
byterian Church, New York city, 1864-1873, and 
Cortland, N. Y., 1873-1878. In each of these 
churches he met peculiar difficulties and won 4 
peculiar success. He found the Greenhill Church 
depleted of its congregation, he left it full and 
strong with a vigorous healthy life; he found the 
church at York divided in counsels and rent with 
factions, he left it harmonious; he found the 
church in New York burdened with a heavy debt, 
he left it free from all incumbrance; he found the 
church at Cortland living the sluggish life of so 
many of our churches, he left it at the close of a 
glorious revival that brought almost the entire 
congregation into the church communion. 

It was in New York City that I first became ac- 
quainted with him. He was the pastor of one of 
those churches whose existence is the salt that 
saves the great metropolis from irredeemable cor- 
ruption, churches of which New York has, unhap- 
pily, so few, and, in her blindness, fewer as the 
years roll on. It is situated on Ninth Avenue, on 
the westernmost limit of gentility. And religion 
in New York provides churches only for gentility; 
ungentility goes to mission chapels. There are 
admirable ecclesiastical clubs for the rich; there 
are excellent Gospel dispensaries for the poor; 
but you can count on the fingers of the two hands 
certainly, probably on the fingers of one, and 
leave the thumb out of account at that, the Prot- 
estant churches. where the rich and poor meet 
together. Such a church then was, and I pre- 
sume still is, the North Presbyterian Church. It 
is not easy to preach in Vanity Fair and work 
faithfully for a democratic Christianity. Many a 
man has grown misanthropic in the endeavor; 
and many a man has caught the infection of a 
religious socialism. But no one ever heard Mr. | 
Street inveigh against richer churches than his 
own, or sit in judgment on their pastors or peo- 
ple, or whisper a suggestion of ambition for a 





different sort of parish, His intimate companions 


in the ministry were men struggling like himself 
against a tide before which most of them have 
retreated. But the one whom perhaps above all 
other preachers and pastors in that city of pulpit 
eloquence and noble lives he most honored and 
revered was the pastor of its wealthiest and most 
aristocratic church. He worked steadily and joy- 
fully on in his own field; was the peer of the 
wealthiest and most cultured and the friend of 
the poorest and most ignorant. His congrega- 
tions were never small and were often large; his 
Sunday school was flourishing; a debt of $30,000 
‘was paid off mainly by his personal exertions; 
constant accessions supplied his church with fresh 
and healthy life; and when in 1873 the incessant 
drain upon head and heart compelled him to seek 
the more restful work of a rural parish he left a 
thoroughly united church, trained to habits of 
self-reliance and vigorous activity. 

I speak of his work at Cortland as a more ‘‘rest- 
ful” work; but it was such as no man not possessed 
of remarkable resources and remarkable command 
of them could have undergone. Last Fall that 
great temperance wave which has been rolling 
over the whole land touched Cortland. The pas- 
tors caught the awakened interest of their people. 
4 temperance meeting was announced. The hall 
was crowded. No speakers had been provided, 
and Mr. Street stepped into the gap. The Method- 
ist pastor followed his elder—elder both in years 
and in pastorate. This was the beginning of a 
series of temperance meetings that continued with 
scarcely a break for weeks. There were no speakers 
from abroad; the work fell wholly on the pastors 
and was bravely and vigorously taken up by them. 
Every night the same men must repeat the same 
story to the same audiences. There is no subject 
on which it is more difficult to awaken and main- 
tain a public interest than the subject of temper- 
ance. If the clergy are generally silent it is not 
always because they are indifferent, but more fre- 
quently because they know not what to say. 
There is no room for argument, and impassioned 
appeals fall upon hearts indurated by them. 
These meetings were accompanied with personal 
work; visiting from house to house. The results 
attest the thoroughness with which the work was 
done. In February, out of a population of 3,600 
upwards of 3,000 had signed the pledge. The 
signers included some hard drinkers; more young 
men who were in the direct und sure road toward 
becoming so. If one considers what in such a com- 
munity is the proportion of very young children, 
the aged, the infirm, and the helpless invalids, 
it is safe to say in general terms that the entire 
community took the pledge. In February at the 
close of these meetings Mr. Street was at my house. 
I urged him to spend a week in rest. No! He 
believed that the temperance meetings had been 
but the precursor of a revival of religion and he 
must hasten back. His prophecy proved true. 
For six weeks he preached every night but Satur- 
day; he had no assistant; had more doubts about 
than faith in Evangelists; at all events, cared not 
to try any experiments. Every church felt the 
spiritual enthusiasm. Over four hundred were 
added to the church of Christ in Cortland, a hun- 
dred and fifty to the church under his care. He 
lived to see all his own children consecrated to 
Christ; and to be able to say to his ordinary Sun- 
day morning congregation in his last Sunday 
morning’s sermon: ‘‘The most of the people I 
address to-day are avowed Christian disciples.” 

For over twelve years he had lived in constant 
expectation, but in no fear, of sudden death. He 
could hear just outside the gate the footsteps of 
that messenger to whose first and lightest touch 
every soul must give instant answer. It cast a 
shadow over other hearts; but never a shadow 
over his. He was the most blithe as he was the 
most genial of men. In his life there hung in heavy 
clusters the first three fruits of the spirit—love, 
joy, and peace. He was a man of rare versatility— 
a skillful mechanic, a fine painter, a good writer, 
and an easy and effective speaker; and could 
easily have won a first place as a builder, an artist, 
anauthor, oralecturer. When he built his house, 
he supervised the whole work. When his church 
was frescoed, he was the committee on colors and 
determined the decorations. His house, not ex- 
pensive in structure or decoration, except in the 
oil paintings which hang on its walls, is itself a 
picture, a rare work of art. He was always an 
attractive and effective and often an eloquent 





speaker; and was always successful,‘as a lecturer 
when he allowed himself to essay lecturing, always 
for the benefit of others. He was an inimitable 
story-teller; the life of all society, obtrusive and 
self-assertive in none. But he was pre-eminent 
in his friendship; he was never so well pleased as 
when he was sacrificing himself to serve others; 
his real power lay in his personality; and the 
genius of his personality was love. He was on the 
cars on a double errand—partly to attend synod, 
partly to meet an old and dear friend—when the 
summons came. He was talking to a ministerial 
companion when suddenly he stopped, drew a 
long breath, then dropped his head upon his 
friend's shoulder, and was gone. ‘‘He walked 
with God: and he was not, for God took him.” 
Saturday we laid his body in the grave. He 
fought Sunday funerals all his life; and we would 
not repudiate his teaching in his death. But the 
community desired to do honor to his memory. A 
union service was proposed, and then abandoned; 
for no church, no hall, could begin to hold the 
mourners. Then a different union service was re- 
solved on by the pastors; and in every chureh— 
Methodist, Baptist, Episcopalian, Presbyterian,— 
memoria] services were announced. The day was 
given up to a sacred service of affectionate honor. 
If any man doubts whether the ministry is worth 
what it costs, I can think of no so sure solvent for 
his doubts as for him to go to Cortland and ask 
there of any man, woman or child, what it has 
been worth to that community to have as one of 
its teachers for the past five years Thomas Street. 


L. A. 
CORTLAND, N.Y., Oct. 21, 1878. 








THE LACK OF A TRADE-EDUCATION 
AS THE CAUSE OF CRIME. 


By CHARLES F. THWING. 


HE statement is constantly made that in- 
temperance is the cause of nine-tenths of the 
crime committed in this country. But an exami- 
nation of the reports of the prisons of the United 
States proves that the influence of rum in exciting 
to crime is greatly exaggerated. That its influence 
in promoting lawlessness is great—very great— 
cannot be doubted; but that it isas great as usual- 
ly represented cannot be proved. To the lack ofa 
trade-education must be attributed much of the 
crime which is commonly attributed to liquor- 
drinking. Of four hundred and eight convicts 
in the Michigan State Prison seventy-two per cent. 
are, or were, addicted to the use of liquor, but 
sixty per cent. have no trade. Of four hundred 
and eighty-nine prisoners confined in an Iowa 
penitentiary three hundred and five are without a 
trade-education. In the prison of Minnesota are 
two hundred and thirty-five convicts; at least 
one hundred and thirty of them never learned 
any business. In the large prison of the State of 
Illinois are over fifteen hundred criminals, one- 
third of whom had no regular occupation before 
their commitment. At the penitentiary of Western 
Pennslyvania are three hundred and ninety-six 
convicts, of whom three hundred and ten, or 
seventy-eight per cent., never learned a trade, and 
only sixty-two per cent. of whom were addicted 
to liquor-drinking. 

The Jack of a trade-education among the crim- 
inal cJasses of the community is, therefore, very 
prevalent. Between this lack and the committing 
of crime the link of connection is exceedingly firm 
and constant. The man who is without a trade 
is frequently without work. In his need, there- 
fore, of the necessities of life he-resorts to stealing 
to supply his wants. The man who has no trade, 
moreover, lives frequently by his own choice in 
idleness. Never taught to work in boyhood, he 
will not submit to the restraint of labor in man- 
hood. In his idleness he is a pliant tool for the 
devil’s use. 

It is not, moreover, as is frequently suggested, 
mere ignorance, as such, that leads to crime. At 
the Minnesota prison only thirty-seven of two hun- 
dred and thirty-five convicts cannot read or write. 
At the Michigan prison over seventy-five per cent. 
of the inmates can ‘* read, write and cipher.” Three 
hundred and forty-eight of the nearly five hun- 
dred prisoners in the Iowa penitentiary are re- 
ported as possessing a ‘‘common education,” and 
only fifty-three as having ‘‘none.” At the prison 
of Eastern Pennsylvania only fifteen per cent. of 
the convicts are illiterate; and of the more than 
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fifteen hundred in the Illinois penitentiary sev- 
enty-seven per cent. can both read and write. It 
is not, therefore, mere ignorance of the common 
branches of common school education that com- 
monly leads to crime. 

The small influence which ignorance exerts in 
tempting to lawlessness and the great influence 
of evil association, idleness, and want of trade- 
education are indicated in the following table pre- 
pared by the Rev. John Ruth, chaplain of the 
penitentiary of the eastern district of Pennsyl- 
vania. ‘It is based,” he writes, ‘‘upon the most 
reliable information that could be gathered from 
the convicts themselves and a patient study of 
their characters, as developed since they became 
inmates of the prison.” The number of cases 
under examination is five hundred and fifty-six. 


CRIME CAUSE. ie tlle 

CAUSED BY ASSOCIATION, ‘ . 189 33.99 

Education good, ‘ : , , ; 6 01.07 

= fair, . : 3 ; { . 9 17.07 

a poor, . 5 ¢ : ‘ 70 12.58 

Bs illiterate, . ‘ ‘ , . 18 08.23 

WANT OF PARENTAL GOVERNMENT, ; R 91 16.36 
Education good, ‘ ‘ . ig ines ene 

- fair, . . A ‘ ; . 18 03.23 

es poor, . Piet : . . 52 09.35 

a illiterate, ‘ 4 P 21 03.77 

Want OF PROPER MoRAL Agznoms, ; . 55 09.89 

Education good, ; A : , ‘ 1 00.17 

oe fair, . : . ; : . ll 01.97 

* poor, . : : : ‘ 30 05.39 

sg illiterate, . . 13 02.33 

FALSE THEORIES OF SOCIAL REQUIREMENTS, 88 06.83 

Education good, . ’ rd a ‘ . 2 00.35 

a fair, rrr 

“ poor, . . . . . . 4 00,78 

"pa illiterate, ‘ . P ; 2 00.35 

IDLENESS, ; : ‘ : ‘ : . TW 18.84 
Education good, . : é ; peanie 

* fair, . ‘ ; * : . 27 04.67 

poor, , . ij ‘ . , 41 07.87 

sg illiterate. . ‘ . P . 9 01.61 

WaAnT OF TRADE EDUCATION, . 106 

Education good, ; ; Ba. sk 

és fair, A et eee 

me poor, . ; J . : . 52 09.35 

- illiterate, 5 ‘ 23 04.13 


From these statistics it must. 7 tadenell that 
the lack of a trade-education is the cause of a 
large proportion of the crimes committed. Evil 
associations, the wart of parental government 
or of moral training lead many into criminal 
courses, but idleness and the lack of a trade- 
education force a large number into lawlessness. 

How shall this lack of a trade-education, that 
prevails so extensively, be remedied? In answer- 
ing this question I would suggest two ways. 

First. Parents and teachers in both the public 
and Sunday schools should impress upon the boys 
under their care (the same principle applies to 
girls as well) the duty of learning a trade. To 
the parent this obligation is especially entrusted. 
But if parents are willing for their children to be, 
like themselves, unskilled Jacks at every trade, 
the teachers in the public school can easily instruct 
their pupils in the important duty; but if they too 
are remiss, certainly the teachers in mission Sun- 
day schools may exert a very strong influence in 
persuading their scholars to adopt a particular 
business. 

Second. The second method of supplying this 
defect is for the municipal authority to use its in- 
fluence in training young men toa trade. If the 
officers of a city or town know that children are 
growing up in ignorance of the three R’s, they 
may compel them to attend school. If they know 
that young men are growing up in ignorance of a 
trade, why may they not also compel them to 
adopt and to follow a regular employment? To 
discuss under what limitations, by what methods 
or with what sanctions the State may thus inter- 


fere with the individual’s liberty would carry us- 


beyond the limits of the discussion. A trade- 
education, in its broadest sense, might be made 
the condition either of voting or of holding cer- 
tain public offices. But of the right of the State 
to oblige its youth to know some trade there can 
be no doubt; and the exercise of the right would 
at once decrease the number of commitments to 
the State Prison and House of Correction. 








—If a man is hard-hearted he does not suffer 
from love. Ifa man kas a great capacity for love 
he has a great capacity for suffering from afflic- 
tion. In proportion as men go-up the law of 
suffering goes with them, and is the exact measure 
of their life and being. 








THE YEAR’S SUNSET. 
By MARY AINGE DE VERE. 
WEET chilly Spring 
Brought in her idle sister by the hand: 

Reluctant Summer—slow pacei, murmuring 

Half discontented songs throughout the land; 

A child made queen; unfit to understand 
The uses of her reign, 
Nor caring how in vain 
Her fairest blossom tried its tender strength 
Against the scorching of the noonday sun ; 
Nor how, by sudden tempests overthrown, 
Great friendly trees were felled, and happy nests undone; 
While growing fields, flooded and parched by turns, 
Made piteous mute appeal to wind and sky. 

Lo! Autumn comes most sure, but not in haste, 
The perfect housewife, patient, mild and wise, 

Strong to repair fair Summer’s careless waste, 
To breathe her ripening breath on fruit and field 
And see them yield 
The full rich harvest meed, 
With nothing lost of flower or pulp or seed, 

Saving the scattered treasures, here and there, 
That lavish Summer dropped along the way. 

Large hearted Autumn, passionate, most fair, 
Holding, within herself, herself and summer too, 
As sunset holds the glories of the day. 








AUTUMN RIDE THROUGH THE 
WHITE HILLS. 
By THE REv. E. A. Ranp. 


OLD, orange, crimson, brown—how these 

colors come and go like the shifting beauties 
of a kaleidoscope, as we recall a recent trip amid 
the autumn scenery of the White Mountains! 
Ere we reached North Conway, these shades ap- 
peared here and there like skirmishers thrown 
ahead of the grand army of color advancing down 
the mountains. As we swept along in the train 
through the tinted forests it was like passing up 
a street gay with triumphal flags. The branches 
drooped like yellow and crimson banners, and 
among them a forest pine would thrust forward 
an emerald bough like the faithful flag of Erin. 
As we shot by the shores of a pond, peculiar was 
the aspect of one of its islands. Long and nar- 
row, with pointed ends, with scraggy pine-trunks 
at intervals and bright autumn trees also, it sug- 
gested a steamer with stripped masts and gayly 
flaunted flags along its sides. 

When we reached Norch Conway any anticipa- 
tions of bright mountain scenery were surpassed 
by the reality. There were the intervale lands, 
the famous Conway meadows, wide, level, green, 
dotted here and there with black and brown 
lumps of color as the cows peacefully grazed 
along. Everywhere were the trees in their vivid 
beauty, recalling the remark of our little girl, who 
came to her mother one day bringing autumn 
leaves and insisting that they were ‘‘ butterflies.” 
The butterflies were out in full foree the day of 
our visit, and how they did paint the sides of the 
hills! 

At North Conway one feels that he’ is fairly en- 
tering the mountains. The gate of the Notch is 
twenty-six miles away, and the ride thither 
over the Portland and Ogdensburg Road is one 
of the most romantic and picturesque possible. 
The red tints bad faded out of the trees in the 
Notch, but there were the yellow shades, and 
very peculiar was the effect sometimes. It seemed 
as if there were patches of sunlight on the moun- 
tain sides. The clouds were thick overhead, not 
one lance-like ray of sunshine dividing their 
masses, avd yet the bright fire-like foliage com- 
pelled our companion to exclaim that the sun was 
shining on the mountains. ‘‘The sun is shining 
there,” he insisted a second time. ‘*‘ What are 
you talking about?” 

No sunshine, not a bit of it, only gay, sunny 
surfaces of foliage. The Notch-valley narrows 
near the Willey House, while the railroad track 
boldly winds along the side of Mount Willey 
several hundred feet above the house itself. We 
looked down, far down, upon the Willey farm, 
upon the open little fields about it, upon its few 
pigmy buildings, and then up to the frowning 
massive sides of Mount Webster. The yellow-clad 
trees seemed here like a great procession of torch- 
bearers climbing up the mountain sides, their 
ranks thinning out and their lights dimming, the 
great, lonely, granite summit capping all. Above 
this point the Notch-valley continues to narrow, 
the hills rising up like the frescoed walls of an 
amphitheater, and the cars thundering at last 
through the narrow, rugged gate of the Notch 
at the foot of Mount Willard. One is then 
let out into the open spaces about the Grawford 
House and breathes more freely. 


AN 





We cut an alpenstock in the Notch and started 
to climb Mount Willard. A carriage path winds 
to the summit, which is over two thousand feet 
above the sea. A carpeting of gaily-tinted leaves 
covered the path. and our companions likened it 
to ‘* Brussels.” As we climbed up it became less 
brilliant, changing to a matting of soft wood- 
shades and yellow. The trees bent down toward 
us like a bower, while the berries of the mountain 
ash poised their scarlet globes in the air. Our 
sensations on the mountain’s bald, rocky top were 
peculiar. A thick mist swathed the mountain. 
We seemed to be looking off into an immense sea 
of clond down into which ran the steep, shudder- 
ing granite cliffs like the rocky shores of an island. 
The sound of the Saco River tumbling along its 
rocky bed in the Notch came up tv our ears like 
the roar of surf. I shut my eyes and tried to 
imagine how Mount Washington would look from 
our stand point if the mist were rolled away. 
And over in the north I seemed to see a great 
snow-covered peak white as the marble walls 
of the temple at Jerusalem, while leading up the 
mountain sides were the yellow ranks of the trees 
fair as the shining courts that made the ap- 
proaches to the ‘‘ joy of the whole earth.” 

Suddenly, the mist around us began to part, 
and opposite our lonely lookout the huge, impos- 
ing cliffs of Mount Webster towered up, four 
thousand feet high. The patches of sunlight came 
out again. Once more up the mountain toiled 
the mighty procession of torch bearers. 

That noon, as the cars took us down through 
the .Notch-valley, we seemed to come out of a 
cloud. ‘ihe mist lifted bigher and higher till the 
mountain peaks towered in their majesty above 
us, Webster, Willey, Crawford, Resolution, the 
Giant’s Stairs, while far ahead rose up beautiful 
Kearsarge wearing a thin veil ofamethyst. Reach- 
ing a lower region, the air became softer and 
warwer. The dyes of the foliage were more 
brilliant. The hills were Titanic sachems with 
their war-paint and feathers on, about to raid 
on the peaceful valleys. At last, we glided 
through the stretching green meadows of North 
Conway. All around the horizon was a bright 
circle of hills, and on every side were the trees 
gay as Zouaves in their showy uniforms. 








CHICAGO'S “ DOUBTING THOMAS’ 


' [FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT.] 


@ Fy Rev. Dr. H. W. Thomas for the last six 

years has been esteemed, if not the best light 
of Chicago Methodoxy, at least the brightest light 
of the Methodist pulpit in or about this city. He 
has shone the farthest out into the surrounding 
country. He has been the man whom transient 
Methodists and many others in the city on Sunday 
have aimed to hear. He has given his denomina- 
tion at the West a reputation abroad for ability. 
Yet his pulpit success is not older than the oppo- 
sition to him. 

During the three years from ’72 to 75 that he 
filled the pulpit as well as the pews of Clark Street, 
the mother Methodist Church of the city, there was 
protracted irritation on the part of his Presiding 
Elder. At the session of the Conference fraternal 
hostility from the city pulpits succeeded in send- 
ing him out to a village church, thinking Aurora 
could endure the new food better than the city. 
And that church throve as never before, and the 
Chicago secular press, to meet a popular demand, 
imported many of his sermons from the forty-mile 
village and put them in print. 

At the Annual Conference a year ago Presiding 
Elder Jutkin stepped down from that office to an 
outside pastorate, and Centenary Church, the 
largest and leading Methodist society in the city, 
asked to have Dr. Thomas gent to its pulpit. He 
came, and with his coming commenced an ovation 
that has crowded his church throughout the year 
and increased its membership. A few, whose 
ancient book of Methodism is sealed against new 
thoughts and who fear that theological inquiry is 
a certain synonym for infidelity, have withdrawn 
to fields where the thought is confined to the older 
fashion. But many more have stepped into this 


‘troubled pool” and been healed. 

When he began, however, to put forth non- 
Methodist views upon future punishment and the 
inspiration of Scripture little bubbles of trouble 
began to float through the Methodist atmosphere, 
though not till near the close of the annual con- 
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ference that convened on the 9th inst. did the 
trouble promise to be more than a bubble. In 
the annual conference scrutiny of ministerial 
characters his Presiding Elder had reported his 
unblemished. But there was sufficient dissent to 
produce a successful demand for a more thor- 
ough inquisition into Dr. Thomas’s orthodoxy. 
Through two days and nights spirited secret 
sessions were held by this body of an even one 
hundred ministers, Bishop Foster presiding and 
Dr. Thomas being present. As the outcume of 
this informal trial, the defendant submitted a 
written statement of his mooted beliefs and 
doubts, to the effect that he had sought to be in 
perfect accord with the spirit and teachings of 
Jesus Christ; that on the subject of religion he 
held substantialiy to what was known as the moral 
influence theory; that he did not doubt the fact 
of after-death punishment for the wicked, but 
could not conceive of its being worse than non- 
existence, and had not reached any settled con- 
viction as to the duration and results of that 
punishment, whether eternal or only corrective; 
and that he found himself growing into a larger 
hope for mankind; that the men who wrote the 
Scriptures were inspired, and that the Bible was 
substantially the Word of God, but he found 
difficulty in accepting the verbal theory of inspi- 
ration; that his conception of Methodism had 
always been that it was a large-hearted, loveful, 
singing and praying organization, rather than a 
rigid, dogmatic, churchly system. And he closed 
with the assurance that in future he should seek 
to so express himself as to avoid misunder- 
standing. 

Then the Conference, by a vote of 81 to 19; re 
solved that it did not consider the statement of 
Dr. Thomas satisfactory; that it protested against 
the utterance of his doubts and beliefs as disloyal 
and destructive to thé church; that he should not 
repeat them or should retire from the Methodist 
pulpit; but that, believing he might be more use- 
ful in the future than in the past, it deemed best, 
in the interest of charity and peace, to take no 
further action at present. 

So Dr. Thomas escapes immortality on earth by 
the skin of his teeth and Centenary gets its 
favorite pastor for another year. Since the Con 
ference leading members say that Dr. Thomas is 
now on probation for a year, and that he must 
reform meantime or retire then. But he says he 
cannot, and shall not, change the character of 
his preaching. And those who know him kuow 
he is téo honest and fearless to let bis faith be 
muzzled. Hesays that, if forced from the Method- 
ism he has always loved, he shall, of course, have 
to go elsewhere. Speculators differ, sowe thinuk- 
ing he would become a Unitarian and others that 
an independent congregation would gather about 
him. 

The history of the man, in brief, is that he has 
grown up out of the soil of practical life and 
through severe thought to his present high stand- 
ing by great self-reliance und perseverance. 
Brought up on a farm iv Virginia, with little or 
no schovling but bis own reflections, of slender 
pbysical frame, and preaching for a time on a 
country circuit in lowa at an annual stipend of 
$300, he has come to forty-five y+ ars strong in him- 
self, able to stand alone, and with the beliefs he 
holds to well worked out, not accepted at 
second-hand from text-books. His very manner 
of speech in the pulpit and on the platform is of 
the slow, inquiring kind, as if searching after truth 
and the best word to express it. His style of or- 
atory is that which I conceive to usually accom- 
pany tbe best culture; the opposite ot boisterous, 
but gentle and natural, wuch like fireside talk, 
yet so clearly articulated that a low tone travels a 
long way and does not mystify the thought. It is 
pleasant to listen to him, especially as he never 
frets his hearer by worrying and tiring himself. 
His style is terse, short sentences, with the thought 
clear and the conviction earnest. And although 
the conference cowplaints were all aimed at a few 
theological or doctrinal discourses, his usual 
themes are eminently practical and calculated to 
aid the Christian and the sinner in every-day 
right living. He usually speaks extempore, but 
with the line and detail of argument well thought 
our. 

His personal look is always that of the invalid; 
tall, slender, sallow, sunken cheeks, and reddish 
hair that curls. But he is one of the most genial 


of men and ministers; not a blue, despondent 
streak about him, a man of large heart and a 
home in it for the poor and outcast. As pastor of 
Clark Street chureb, cornering with the very worst 
parts of the city for whisky and gambling, he 
walked out and in among the scenes of infamy 
and was not smirched, but always respected by 
those he met there. He did good work among 
them, and there were not a few conversions from 
such quarters under his kind ministry. He is a 
close student of human nature and knows how to 
manage men, even a hundred Methodist min- 
isters. J.C. A. 
CuHIcaGo, October 19. 








THE SITUATION IN TURKEY. 


[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT.] 


\ ITHIN a few months three treaties have 

been made to settle the affairs of the East. 
If that of St. Stephanos had not been resisted by 
England aud Austria. we should 2t least have 
known where we were. -We should have been 
under Russian influence, but we should have had 
peace and a period of repose. The treaty of Ber- 
lin and the Cyprus treaty have placed us in such 
a position that confusion reigns everywhere in the 
empire, and no one but a prophet could pretend 
to predict anything of the future. 

I can do no more than give you an idea of the 
situation as it exists to-day. In Evropean Turkey 
Austria was to have peacefully occupied Bosnia 
and Herzegovina for a few years; but she has thus 
far failed to come to any understanding with the 
Porte, and has been forced to conquer these prov- 
inces at a cost of midions of money ani thou- 
sands of lives. It is generally believed here that 
she will not only annex these provinces but come 
on, in the spring, to Salonica. 

Montenegro was to have had an addition to her 
territory, but she has not yet obtained possession 
of it. A formidable insurrection, under the name 
of the Albanian League, not only resists this an- 
nexation to Montenegro but now deties the Turk- 
ish government and is murdering the Turkish 
officials. Itis understood here that this move- 
ment was originated and fostered by the Turkish 
government to furnish it with an excuse for not 
giving any territory to Greece, and to this day it 
is spoken of with favor by the Turkish newspapers 
in Constantinople; but it has now gone beyond the 
control of the government, and there is talk of send- 
ing 50.000 troops to put it down. It is more than 
doubtful, however, whether Turkish troops will 
fight against their Mahommedan brethren in Al- 
bania, and what the end will be no one can fore- 
see. Coming a little nearer to Constantinople, we 
have another insurrection in the Rhodope moun- 
tains, which is directed by three Englishmen and 
is supposed by the people there to be under the 
patronage of the English government. It will 
probably unite with the Albanian League. 

A little further off we have Greece threatening 
war to compel the rectification of her frontier 
which was recommended at Berlin, but which 
the Turks have no idea of granting. 

Near at hand we have the new Province of 
Eastern Roumelia which is still occupied by the 
Russians, but the Berlin Congress appointed a 
commission to organize this province and decreed 
that the Russians should leave it in three months 
after the work of the commission was completed. 
At the same time the Turkish troops were to 
occupy the Balkans between this Province and 
Balgaria. The commission is now holding its 
sessions in Constantiple, but the Bulgariars de- 
clare that they will not accept the decision of the 
Congress which divided them into two Provinces. 
They have organized an army and are prepared to 
resist by force. The impression here is that the 
Commission will fail to come to any unanimous 
conclusion and that the Russians will remain to 
assist the Bulgarians. Who will undertake to 
drive them out? 

Crossing the Bosphorus into Asia we have all 
Armenia in a state of ferment, the Christians leav- 
ing in crowds to emigrate to Russia and the 
Kurds in open rebellion. Farther west we have 
a formidable rebellion in the Kozan Mountains 
and the Arabs in a state of discontent as far south 
| as Bagdad, a rebellion in Arabia and general inse- 
curity all through Asia Minor. 

At Constantinople the government seems para- 
lyzed. There is no man among the Pachas strong 








enough to rule and no such unity of sentiment as 
might result in a strong party combination. The 
Sultan is no doubt. a well meaning man who 
would be glad to do the right thing if he knew 
what it was, but he is constitutionally timid, not 
to say cowardly, and he can know but little of the 
true state of the country. In practice he simply 
obstructs everything and defends his absolute 
power as the only hope of the Empire. 

When we consider the difficulties which now 
beset th's feeble and tottering government the 
only wonder is that it can stand fora day. Aside 
from the funded debt of $1,000,000,000, upon 
which it pays no interest, it has an enormous 
floating debt representing all the expenses of the 
war, its employees are unpaid, its army has not 
been disbanded or even reduced, its paper money 
has become almost worthless. The people have 
lost heart and expect every day some new revolu- 
tion or a renewal of the war. The government 
does not know which to distrust the most, its 
friends or its enemies. It fears that England in- 
tends to appropriate Asia Minor and Austria to 
take what is left of Turkey in Europe. The Sul- 
tan is almost ready to throw himself into the arms 
of Russia as bis only refuge. Indeed it is difficult 
to see what else he can do unless he is ready to 
become the vassal of England, and so far as the 
immediate humiliation is concerned it would be 
greater than would be involved in a close alliance 
with Russia. 

It was generally believed in America and in 
England that the treaty in regard to Cyprus im- 
plied the practical supremacy of England, but it 
now appears that neither England nor Turkey had 
any clear idea of its meaning. The Sultan re- 
garded it as a new guarantee of his power, and the 
English Cabinet had no idea about it beyond the 
fact that it secured Cyprus as a place where, in 
case of need, they could concentrate an Indian 
army. But it may have results which will equally 
astonish Beaconsfield and the Sultan. Thus far 
England has done nothing but offer advice to the 
Turks in regard to certain administrative reforms. 
This has as yet been neither accepted nor rejected 
by the Turks. They wish to reject it, and if they 
accepted it they have no money and no men to ex- 
ecute the reforms proposed. So every thing 
remains in suspense. Every day some new plan 
is proposed and found to be impracticable. 

There can be no doubt that the best thing for 
the people, both Turks and Christians, would be 
for the Sultan to put himself unreservedly into 
the hands of England and thus force the English 
government to furnish the men and the money 
necessary for the government of the country. 
Will he do it? Noone can answer this question 
to-day, but it may be answered before this letter 
reaches America. 

CONSTANTINOPLE, October 8, 1878. 


Plymouth Pulpit. 


SERMON BY HENRY WARD BEECHER. 














PRAYER BEFORE THE SERMON. 


O THOU unsearchable, whom no man can find out, how shall 
we know the path unto thee? No man can see thee and live; 
how shall we live by seeing thee? Behold we are perplexed 
by that which bas made us above all the beasts of the field; 
by that reason, far-reaching, curious, all-accomplishing, by 
which we search out and vex ourselves with endless circuits 
and imaginations, and return desolate, without God and 
without hope. And yet, thou bast taught the things tbat are 
less than we their way. The fishes of the sea do know their 
ground for feeding; the birds do know where the summer 
dweils, and betake themselves thither; thou hast taught even 
the blind root to grow toward the light; and there is not a 
flower in all the world that does not hold upits cup to be 
filled with the light of the sun, and to take its life in blind 
faith; but we that are mightier than all, and are made the 
head of thy creation, go wandering and moaning and crying 
out incessantly, Who will show us any good? and come back 
again sometimes eating the husk, and sometimes in disgust 
casting everything away, and are unhappy and restless in our 
wanderings, longing with longings that are not satisfied, and 
drinking at one and another fountain, to reject allas unebdle 
to slake that inward thirst which will not be content with any 
outward stream. 

O Lord our God, thou that dost come into life to seek and 
to save the lost, wilt thou not seek us out in our utter help- 
lessness and ignorance? Weare tiredof wandering. We are 
weary of beating about aimlessly, and without gain or 
profit; and we need to be sought by thee. We need to feel 
the influence of the stimulating power of thy life, the in- 
dwelling of thy spirit, thy presence, which hushes all alarm, 
which quells all disturbance, and which brings a deep and 
settled peace, and wonder therein that we should be so blest 
of God, and a happiness that we cannot explain nor syllable 
to other men’s understanding—the indwelling of Christ; the 
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joy of life in sorrow: the light of life in darkness; the bread 
of life in hunger; the all in all. 

We beseech of thee that this indescribable gift of thine may 
be bestowed to-day upon the souls that are in thy presence— 
a gift that is more than coronation, more than palms or scep- 
ters; more than all outward estate. Grant, we pray thee, 
that that wealth-of soul which is the secret of God with his 
people may be given to all; and if there are those who are 
seeking it afar off, and behold it as men see the lights of a 
distant city in the night, though much road lies between 
them and it, grant that they may have guidance to that rising 
light which shines brighter and brighter unto the perfect 
day. And if there be those that have entered into rest, and 
abide therein, may their peace encourage the disturbed and 
troubled. 

We pray that thou wilt grant to all a sense of the great 
world above, through which the eye goes seeing nothing, and 
to which we turn the ear and hear nothing, and from which, 
reaching out our hands, we bring back notbing, but in which 
are all the treasures of the universe. There thou art. There 
is the city of our God. There are homes prepared for us, 
where our dearly beloved are, and wait for us, and where 
there 1s the general assembly of the church of the first born. 
The music of that world presses close down upon us, and we 
hear it not. The glance and brightness of an inconceivable 
love hover over us, and we are unconscious of them. We 
hear no conversation and no choral joy that come down from 
above; and yet the heavens are fuller of them than the night 
is of dew, or the day is of rain. We walk in the midst of ten 
thousand influences which we heed not, which are mightier 
than we think, which are richer than we believe, and which 
are more joyful than it ever entered into the heart of man to 
concrive, as we should find if we took possession of our treas- 
ure. O Lord, that we may hear the harp inwardly, sound 
some notes of iis joy in our heart. We pray that thus we 
may live by faith, and not by sight, and overcome the world 
by the power of things that are not. 

Grant that we may stand higher by going lower, and be 
stronger by becoming weaker, and live by dying, so that we 
may be like unto thee in all things: for thy throne was the 
dark ness, and thou didst gather power in death. Thou didst 
break through thine utter defeat and discrowning, thine 
ignominy, and didst shine forth brighter than a thousand 
suns. Teach us, we beseech of thee, to break out of infirm- 
ities and lower troubles, and rise to the grandeur of that 


which is in us and which we are. So we pray that thy holy | 


spirit may work in us the life that is in Jesus Christ, and that 
we may walk and rejoice in him forevermore. 

Hear these petitions, and answer us, not for our much 
speaking, nor for our desert, but out of the abundance of thy 
grace and love; and to the Father, the Son and the Spirit shall 
be praises everlasting. Amen. 


SERMON. 
THE LIFE OF FAITH.* 
* For he endured, as seeing him who is invisible.’”’—HEs. 
xi., 27. 


“While we look not at the things which are seen, but at 
the things which are not seen: for the things which are seen 


are temporal; but the things which are not seen are eternal.” 


—2 Cor. iv., 18. 
7 T is the uniform testimony of the New Testament 
that there are two worlds, and that they so far in- 
tersphere each other as that it 1s both the privilege and 
the duty of every man to live in the one and in the vther. 
The distinctive aud characteristic element of life in a 
lower sphere is that it is physical, and that we recognize 
al} its truths by the use of our senses, But civilization 
does not take many steps forward before men become 
aware that there aie many matters of profourd interest, 
mavy powers that act, many influences, which mankind 
will not willingly let go, but which have no pbysical 
representation. There is such a thing as love; but no 
man can see it. He can behold a bird, and can bear it 
sing; but he cannot behold love, nor honor, nor hope. 
He knows very well—and more a:d more as he grows 
refined and large and stro: g—that tbe upper realms of 
thi ught, of feeling, and of ideals have 10 physical ex- 
po.euts. They lesd to physical actions, and the actions 
may suggest the cause; but they are iu no seuse a rep- 
resentative of the cause. 

There is, thercfore, in the recognition of mankind, 
@ supersensuous realm of truth—tbat is, a realm of 
truto that lies higher than tbat which the serses recog- 
pze aid deal with; but the New Testament goes 
furtber than that. It represents our thoughts and ex 
periences as being the beginnings of thoughts and 
experiences which are much higher and more outreach- 
ing. It reveals to us a kingd. m; Lot a glavce of light 
here and a glance of light there, an insight, an intuiticn, 
an impulse from the other side, e straggliug strain of 
music heard aud lst. lt represents us as walking be- 
beath a ki:gdom, vast, compl.cated, populous, so full 
of tru b, and of truth so transcendent, that is mighty 
over all that is known among men, and that everything 
in life as compared with it is contemptible. 

Now, is it possible for a man, in the whirl and bustle 
of this mortal life, to walk in communion with tbe silent 
world, with the invisible beings that are there, and with 
the thousand processes that are going ov upon a scale 
trenscenden:Jy above avythug that is knuwn among 
men? Is it puss ble for a man to live io the upper life? 
Would it not absorb bin, and take him away trom the 
things of this mortal life? Would not this mortal life, 
if stropg and successful, so use a man’s whole stie: gth 
that it would be impossible £..r him to live in the unreal? 
When we consider tube rivaliies of business, the cunfl.cts 
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of interests, the multiplication of methods, the battle of 
life, by which men establish themselves in society, or 
carry themselves through it, does it not require such 
thought and energy, perpetually, as to leave no time or 
strength for these other ard higber things? Is this du- 
ality possible? These are questions which come up to 
men continually. 

I have selected the two men that bave produced more 
effects in the world than any others tbat ever lived— 
Moses and Paul. Moses represents the power of law 
and institution, as well as of personal will and adminis. 
tration. He was a great primitive administrator and 
legislator. Whatever questions may be raised as te the 
authenticity ot his hterery «fforts, there stands on the 
horizon of the past the stately figure of this great law- 
giver; and grouped under his neme are institutions that 
have not ceased, that bave scarce: ly begun, to do their 
work upon the human race. I know of no reason why 
we should discredit the historical statement that for 
forty ycars be abode in the luxury, the wisdom and the 
joyfuloess of the Egyp:ian court; that having risen in 
the spirit of patriotism he fled to the desert where he 
spent another forty years; and tbat not until he was 
eighty years of age—the time of life when most men 
are glad to Jay down their burdens—did he take up the 
business of his life; the rescue of his people from 
bondage, the forty years’ wandering in the wilderness, 
and their preparation by laws and institutions for a per- 
manent set! lement. 

Now, the detail of this history is simple and is child- 
like; the patience, the wisdom and the lor gruffering of 
this man are profourdly touching. His whole .bistory 
is a r mance. There are few that begin to equal it. 
Aud the magnificent close of his career was perfec.ly 
in tke line of symyatby with ordinary buman life. It 
was a career that waited long to begin, that then began 
by u'ter defeat ard « utcast, wherein be learned patience, 
the possession of himself; and in his last years, as it 
were, he began to begin, and with self-denial, with 
weariness in overmeasure, with inccssant taxation, he 
carried the great wurk of bis life to its very consumma- 
ticn; and then, at the command of Ged, he ascerded into 
a mountain and looked into the promised land; and 
although his whole heart was filled with desire to go 
over into it, it was denied him, and he died without any 
more than the sight of that promised land, to which he 
had brought, by his own patience and labor, the people 
of his love. 

One may well wonder how such a great nature as 
this, in the midst of a rebellious, quiddling, weak, 
wicked people, lapsing all the time, full of insurrec- 
tions, hard-hearted and stiff-vecked, according to the 
description of their own countrymap—one may well 
wonder how such a nature under such circumstances 
could accomplish what be did. There were no temples, 
no churches, no books, no companionsbips for bim 
there. He sto. d almost alene, in the midst of a wan- 
dering horde of liberate1 slaves that were filled with 
the vices of Egypt, without its virtues. How did he 
sustain himself during the work of his prolonged life ? 
It is declared for him, ‘‘ He e: dured, as seeing Him who 
is invisible.” He bad a sense of the existence of God, 
of the reality of his presence, and of his power; and 
by rising into the realm of the unseen, of the invisible, 
he refresl.ed his energies, and endured burdens that 
wuld have crushed a thousand common men. 

I have placed Paul second in the order of the effects 
produced. There may be some who will contest this, 
Perbaps there are some who will say that Aristotle and 
Plato bave dore mcre than or as much as Muses and 
Paul f.r the human race. They may be said to have 
done, in the way of purely physical thivking and meta- 
pbysical thinking, more, perbaps, tban any other two 
men in the worid. But Paul was not simply an intel- 
lec:ualist. He was not merely a thinker. He did 
thusk, it is true; but his thivking was to an end; and 
LO Other 1 ame cav be mentioned whose svuul has so in- 
spired the profoundest moral feelings of the human 
race as his, No other name can be mentioned that has 
had such a power 1n fashiuvning the theological! thinkings 
of mankind. Some meno say that Paul is ab ut worn 
out. Matthew Arnold, I think, has said that Paul has 
come to be hardly known or felt. That bis career is 
but just begun is the vpinion of mary. That he was a 
man of the largest humanity and sp rituality; that he 
has given us some of the best examples of heroism; 
that he has represented some of the profoundest feel- 
ings in the highest forms which they ever atiain on 
earth, canuot be devied. No otber man stands in spirit- 
ual thought comparable with Paul. 

We know, frvm the whole tune of Paul’s letters, that 
he was never mv rbid. He sighs, but he never whines. 
He rehearses, but he never complains, even in his deep- 
est grief. His vuice is one of hupe, and continualiy 
gives forth notes of joy. Though he went through un- 
told troubles; though his life was an exceedi: gly stormy 
one; though he was rocked on a turbulent sea, and 
rolied lke thistle-down through the air; though he 
was beaten as witb a flail; though he was everywhere 
abused, he is to-day the apostle of a wholesome hope 





and of a sweet and cheerful mind; and he declares the 
secret of hisendurance. Though it is stated in different 
words, it is precisely the same as that which is declared 
of Moses; for he says, ‘‘ We look not at the things that 
are seen,” In other words he says, ‘‘ We do not use our 
eyes.” In another place he says, ‘‘ We live by faith, 
and not by sight”—or, ‘‘ We use the eyes that are be- 
hind the eyes.” ‘ 

I wonder how he felt when he stood in Athens. 
Why, I think I would forfeit ten years, even yet, if I 
only could have stood in Athens when he did. The city 
was itself enough to make a man shiver with wonder. 
Every street was a museum. There were gathered the 
best fruits of the world of art. We dig up the second- 
and third-rate statues that are buried there only to see 
how they rebuke our best artists. In every part the 
city blazed with these thiogs, It was filled with the 
noblest trophies of art that were ever known, and that 
probably ever will be known, to the human family; 
and yet Paul stood on Mars’ Hill, and preached to the 
people, and looked down upon the city below his feet, 
a: d says not one word in his writings about its maguifi- 
cence. There stood the goddess Minerva, more than 
sixty feet high; and yet, in lo king down upon the city 
I do not suppose that Paul saw her any more than I see 
the rooster vanes on the steeples when I walk through 
the streets below. The Acropolis, which is yet the 
wc nder of the world in its ruims, was before him with 
all its magnificent works of art; but he did not see them 
“‘ We look not at the things which are seen, but at the 
things which are not seen,” he says. He did see tem- 
ples, he did see altars, he did see processions of saints, 
in the land above. ‘‘ The things which are seen are 
temporal”—they are like the leaves of the forest in 
autumn; they are bound to go duwn and pass awsy; 
they belong to this lower and nascent state; they are 
transient, You think they are more permanent than 
apytbing else because they have the quality of exteo- 
sion, or hardness, or ponderability, and what not; you 
think tbat things that you can handle, and taste, and 
hear, and see are real, and that other things are unreal; 
men talk about our picturial imagination, our ideality, 
as not being real; but Paul says that things which you 
ean weigh in the scales, or measure with the yardstick, 
are unreal, and pass away perpetually, while the things 
which you cannot see, nor hear, nor taste, nor handle, 
are eternal, 

Now, this art of living in that higber sphere which 
stoops down to brood us in this life—the capacity of 
standing with our feet in this lower realm while our 
head touches the clouds above, and receives the light 
of God’s countenance—this is the art of great men. It 
is the art of heroes, It isthe art of those who have 
been such powers that the world will never cease to 
feel the effect of their lives. But in our time it is just 
this that men are trying, not maliciously nor altogether 
consciously, to do away with. The drift of the efforts 
of many of the foremest men is in the direction of un- 
harnessing us from that upper world, and bringing us 
dvuwn to afar more intimate relation with this lower 
world; and little by little there is growing up among 
honest and thoughtful men a feeling that the age is 
emancipating us from superstition, and that those tbings 
are superstitions in men’s belief which have no visible 
presence, and which cannot be submitted to any of 
those tests of evidexce which belong to visible things. 
In other words, men seem to me to have forgotten, 
while reasoning about nature and matter, and the divice 
method in matter, that in all tbe round world there is 
not so much of nature as there is in one single human 
soul; that in the whole terraqueous globe there are not 
such facts as lie in the experience of one man who has 
a well-organized fully-equipped head, heart and svul; 
that nature comes to her topmost, and is perfeetly her- 
self, more in the experience of a human soul than in 
mountains, in strata, in astronomical motions, or in any 
of the great pbysical laws of the earth; and that the chief 
fact of nature is man, and man not in the respects in 
which he affiliates with the world beneath bim and with 
the animal creation, but man in those respects in which 
he reaches above them and 1s different f1om them. 

If you choose to cali the brain matter and the mind 
brain, and to take ground with the materialist, even on 
that grou.d Il am not afraid to meet you, and say, ad- 
mitting that tbe mind 1s matter, it is a matter so uulike 
any other known matter that it has in it thought-power 
and will-power and motive-power, which uo other thing 
in creation has, that it lifts itself above the inferior and 
grosser sorts of matter, and tnat it hasarcalm aud a 
law uf itsown. We are not, therefore, to lay upon it 
either the laws or the prognostications which we derive 
from reasoning on lower matter. To be sure, the 
pumpkin and the squash perish; but it does not follow 
that a man’s brain perishes; nor does it follow that be- 
cause the brain is matter, aud the mind 1s braio, that 
the mind perishes; but take the materialist’s own state- 
ment, that the brain is matter, aud that the mind, being 
braip, perishes like all matter. It is a non sequiter; 
because as matter rises, it grows more rich in causation; 
and when you come to the highest matier known,— 
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nemeély, the brain,—then, though you claim that the 
brain is matter, if you admit that the mind is brain, you 
have a matter that isso much above all other kinds of 
matter that you cannot apply the ordinary laws of mat- 
ter to it, because you cannot judge that which is supe- 
rior by that which is inferior. 

Yet these tendencies are going forth in life, and will 
be more ot less mischievous in their effects. They will 
not make of every one tha! believes them an inferior 
man—for the culture of the world goes on; a man who 
has been brought up to a belief in the Christian religion 
may become atheistic, but his old training does not 
abandon him with his convictions; you must wait till 
one or two generations have passed away before you 
can tell what the effect has been; yet my impression is 
that we are going to be dwarfed, and that anything 
which takes away from us the power, the scope and re- 
ality of an unseen world, with its essential verities, and 
puts in their place that which the eye can see, the ear can 
hear, or the hand handle, is working toward the dwarf- 
ing of the race, and tends to take away the spiritual at- 
mosphere in which men should live, and to leave them 
lying prostrate upon the ground; and the epitaph is not 
far to find of those who undertake to rob us of our faith 
in God asa being that is perfect and always present, 
and of our belief in the great realm of realities: it is, 
‘They have taken away my Lord, and I know not where 
they bave laid Him.” It will be a sad requiem of the 
human race if that day shall ever come. But it will not 
come. Human nature will revolt against it. All that 
is generous and high in men will revolt against it. The 
wrath of maa shall-praise God; even the lower forces 
and still more the higher forces in men are working 
with God; and I believe and hope that there will be a re- 
action from the extreme form of spurious spiritualism, 
that having bad its career it will run out, and that we 
shall come to a higher ground than we have ever stood 
upon. 

Now, is it possible that a man should live every 
day as seeing Him who is invisible? Can a man by bis 
reason and his moral sense have just as distinct a con- 
viction of the presence of a being who was never present 
corporeally to him, just as much consciousness of his 
presence as if He were actually there in bodily form? 
Can a man live so that the past time shall be just as real 
to him as the time that is present, and so that although 
the future time shall not be as real to him as it will be 
when he passes through it, it shall yet be so real to him 
as to produce the effect of common reality upon his 
mind? Can men live by pure ideas, by convictions, by a 
sense of things possible, as regards character or society 
or association in days to come? Can we sum up all exist- 
ences; can we sum up all notable qualities; can we sum 
up whatever mankind has found out by tears, by smiles, 
by groans, by laughter, by defeats, by victories; what- 
ever men havc suffered and whatever they have enjoyed; 
whatever is right, whatever is just, whatever is heroic, 
whatever is noble,—can we sum up all these things and 
put them into a name and call it God, and then live with 
that which in some sense is the structure of our own 
imagination, so as to derive from it power, leadership, 
inspiration, peace ? 

I do not take it to be a question that needs any other 
answer than to say, It has been done. It bas not been 
done once or twice by great moral geniuses, merely: it 
has been done by the very reverse. The poor, the igno- 
rant, the enslaved have done it. It has been done by the 
weak. It is declared to be distinctively the prerogative 
of the poor and needy. While men build palaces that 
only the rich can enter, it is declared that there is a 
house not made with hands, eternal in the heavens, and 
that it belongs to the poor and needy of this world. 
While men raosack creation for new truths and larger 
knowledge, it is declared that those who are unable to 
follow them on the wings of thought have yet in the 
interpretation of the beart a nearer access to the secrets 
of God’s eternal wisdom than even philosophers have. 
‘*Knowledge puffeth up,” says tae apostle. ‘Love 
buildeth up,” says the same apostle. In other words, 
when we are disclosed in the glory of the spiritual king- 
dom, and stand before God, it will be found that the in- 
tellectual capacity to thiok is inferior to that thinking 
power which comes by the intuitions of the affections 
and moral sensibilities—inferior, that is, to the mind 
that has in it the most heart. 

Now, can one live by his senses among material things, 
and on the physieal globe, and yet have the spring of 
the life eternal coiled up in him? Can he live by the 
imagination, and also by the senses? My reply is, that 
men do live so in a lower, undeveloped and rude way. 
The architect, the artist, the sculptor, the painter 
realizes this. An artist is a man who has the power of 
changing an idea into a thing. No man is fit to paint a 
picture who merely copies. The man that simply makes 
a portrait of a man is an artisan; he is respectable, but 
he is only an artisan; while the man who has a mind so 
rich that he sees something that the tree suggests as well 
as the tree, or something that the man suggests as well 
as that which the literal photograph suggests; the man 


who moves in a larger atmosphere, and beholds the ° 





more subtle relationships of things, and has power to so 


reproduce them in matter that others can see them or 
feel them, even if they cannot analyze them—that man 
is an artist. Artists are men who draw their thoughts 
from the great realm of the invisible above them, and 
then have power to make them visible by bringing them 
down to the spbere of their comprehension. Such men 
have the capacity of living by insight into the unseen. 

And how about the perplexity of it? There is noth- 
ing on earth so perplexing as the experience of a mother 
with a dozen children—especially if she is in strait- 
ened circumstances, and if they are children that are 
going to be something, and are intolerably too much al- 
ready. You cannot have that which isto develop into 
capacity in later life without having it superabound in the 
life that now is. And yet, although early and late, and 
all the time, she toils and taxes herself; although she is 
wearied with the preparing of food, with the providing 
of clothing, with discipline, with the husband, with 
everything about the house that perpetually keeps her 
on the edge of anxiety, of keen perception and of unrest, 
what is it, after all, that sustains her, and carries her 
through life? Ask her.» She can hardly tell you. I 
can tell you. It is the love of those children and of 
home. It is something that she never sees and hardly 
takes account of; but the actual mainspring that runs 
through the whole machine, the hidden power that is 
almost undescribed, which buoys her up, is her affec- 
tion; and persons in the house ard animals out of the 
house feel it. Everything is working under the influ- 
ence of that mainspring which itself is an invisible, hid- 
den thing. And the way in which her mind works is 
the very way in which the mind was made to work. 

We see that in the very earliest pericds of the human 
race this power is developed as if it were possible not 
only, but as if when men are sensuous, and are like 
animals dealing with sensuous things, they then most 
need it. The whole human race has been led out of 
sensuousness and into intellectual avd moral elements 
by the power of the imagination. Fiction, fable and 
pictorial representation have been the world’s school- 
books. The whole human family, in their earliest stages, 
are equipped by the hand of the Creator for the use of 
these very things. 

Cannot children understand things. that they have 
never seen? Nobody can comprehend a fairy story like 
a child; and the whole world, in some respects, are 
children. The power of the imagination is greater than 
the power of the hand, of the eye or of the ear. You 
can gain more knowledge of the subtlest operations of 
the human mind by imagination than by the eloquence 
of Demosthenes. 

If, then, you ask, Is it possible for a man in the 
hurly-burly of this life and of worldly affairs to keep 
perpetually before him the light of the unseen realm? 
Can he hold his thoughts in that direction? I reply 
that that is the way in which men carry on the business 
of the lower life. I aver that a man can successfully 
carry on the multiplex and distracting affairs of this 
world in proportion as he is able to lift himself into the 
higher realm; and that the benefits of his life here are 
dependent upon the unf: lding of the higher life—in 
other words, upon the inspiration that comes by faith, 
or, if you choose to say so, by imagination. 

Let us not doubt, therefore,tbat it is in the power of 
the mind to do that which the child does, which child- 
like races do, which al] men do in the lower experiences 
of their daily life, and which all men are conscious that 
they are able to do in some degree. If we can do it 
under these circumstances we can perfect the process 
of doing it, and carry it still higher and make it nobler. 

What, then, can we do in this life by the realization 
of another world, or of a God that dwells in it, clothed 
with the character, the attributes, the yearnings and the 
symputhies which Christ has revealed as existing in the 
Father? That is just the same as to ask, who need 
such a view? : 

It is a view that men who are exceedingly busy need. 
The men who think they have no time to attend to 
religion are the very men who cannot afford not to 
attend to it. Men say that they are so engrossed in, so 
absorbed with business affairs, that they have no time 
to attend to spiritual matters. Suppose that a man 
should say that he had not time to attend to his health. 
Why, health is the very condition of attendirg to any- 
thing else. Attention to health must precede everything 
else. A man has time to cleanse himself who would be 
unfevered and have satisfaction in his bodily life. It is 
a saving of time to use time ucder such circumstances, 
There is no man who has such a use of his time as the 
man who is cool, who is regulated, and who has a just 
conception and a just perception of the proportions of 
human life. It is not the man who is hot-headed, bust- 
ling, busy; it is not the man who is always flying about; 
it is not the man who is forever fretting; it 1s not the 
man who sleeps little, and gets up early and goes to bed 
late, and is all the time buzzing, buzzing, buzzing. 
Yonder you see aroyal man. He is never hurried. He 
is always quiet. Even disasters do not astonish him. 
When the thunderbolt falls he does not. And you shall 





find that such are the men who have power to lift them- 
selves into the higher sphere out of which they look 
down upon this lower sphere. When you find a man 
that is easily excited, that 1s disturbed by little annoy- 
ances, and never has time for anything, you may be sure 
that he is a low fiyer, like the sparrow, that chirps in 
the bushes and never lifts itself up into the trees. And 
of all men who need to be delivered from the grinding 
machinery, the din, the dust, the care and the obscura- 
tion of this lower life, they are the ones that are so busy. 
Business men ought to understand that there is some- 
thing more important than business. 

But, it is asked, can man succeed in business if he 
does not give his whole soul to it? You do not give 
your whole soul to business until you give your best 
soul to it. Generally speaking, you do not bring any- 
thing but the lower and animal reason to business; und 
it is not until you stretch yourself up to the true pro- 
purtions of character, and look upon life and its affairs 
as a son of God, and as an heir of both worlds, that you 
bring your real self to business. Men give their lower 
self to business, and then argue that it is necessary to 
give their whole life to it if they would succeed. Why 
do you not bring your whole life to it? Why do you 
not bring something to it besides arithmetic, the yard- 
stick, the scales, finance? Why do you not bring to it 
higher thoughts of God, eternity, infinity and im- 
mortality? If men did but know it, they want to 
bathe upward, in order to be cool when they come 
downward. 

Go stand on some southern shore afier a southeast 
wind has blown upon it, and see the thunder and maj- 
esty of the ocean, and its uselessness. For a thousand 
years it has come trooping in, with trumpet and banner, 
upon that southern shore; and what has it done? 
Nothing but beap sand on sand. But all this time the 
silent dew has been fulling by night out of the heavens, 
the swift-footed rain has come down everywhere; and 
what have they done? Behold the flowers, the trees, 
the fields, the orchards, the gardens, There is universal 
vegetation. That is what has come out of them. Men 
who make thunder wherever they go, men that make a 
great noise in the world, often do nothing. They think 
they are doing a great deal because they bustle about so 
much; but they are mistaken. It is the man who knows 
how to rise into the realm of silence and peacefuiness, 
and to bring down his power from this realm, that is 
the true business man, after all, on the highest plane. 

Not only is this the true equipment for business; but 
in proportion as men are organized finely, in proportion 
as they have a highly organized constitution and tem- 
perament, they are open to every invasion that the soul 
knows. In proportion as they go up, the law of suffer- 
ing goes with them, and is the exact measure of their 
life and being. Is there any way in which a man can 
be redeemed from it? Is there any way in which a man 
can suffer without suffering? Is there any such thing 
as Paul implies when he says, ‘‘ Rejoice in infirmities”? 
Is there any way in which we can follow, in a misiature 
way, the example of Him who ‘‘for the joy that was 
set before him endured the Cross, despising the shame”? 
Is aman master of his circumstances? No, he is not 
master of all his circumstances; but if he has the influx 
of the Divine Spirit there is a power in him that can 
make him sing as Paul and Silas did, at midnight, when 
their feet were in the stocks. There is a way of turn- 
ing tears into beautiful pearls. That way lies in the 
direction of the invisible, of the Eternal God, and of 
the beavenly host. More are they tuat are for and 
around about us than they that are against us, no mat- 
ter where we are or what we are, if we could but real- 
ize it. 

All those that are overthrown in life, and seem to 
themselves to have come to an end; all those that bave 
been pierced through and through with grief, and re- 
ceived wounds that will not heal; all those that have 
felt the chilling breath of disfavor; all those that have 
been rolled over and over by revolution; all men that 
have had th-ir life turned into uselessness by sickuess; 
the great troop of the weak, of the friendless, of the 
sorrowing—what is there for them, in the morning, at 
noonday, or at evening? What is this life to them? 
What can dheir dreams bring them? Yet for them all 
the language of God is, ‘‘Come up hither, in your 
thought.” 

On my country place, in January, I Jook and see how 
the snow sheets the hilJs, and where it has been driven 
off by the rude breath of uncourteous winds; I behold 
how browned and barren are the fields; and the moun- 
tains, sharp set against the horizon, as if they were the 
very teeth of the saw by which things are destroyed in 
life, stand up before me; and as I look at these things, 
do you suppose that I forget how it seemed there in 
June, and in October, and how it will seem there again 
in June and in October? Show me the barrenness of 
winter, and I recall, I recreate in imagination, all that 
is radiant in beauty. 

Now, God sets you to look upon the winter of your 
affairs; he calls you to remember the sweet fields that 
smile beyond the flood of your distemperatures, and 
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where there are no more sickness and tears. Are you 
lonesome and solitary? God will take you into his 
arms, and will lift you above sorrow into the presence 
of his holy angels, and set you in bright vompany for- 
ever and forever. The journey is short that you bave 
in your trouble, but the home and the reward that 
await you are eternal; and why should you, children of 
the King, go wandering along the road sad, lonely and 
bankrupt? The poorest man that lives has more in 
him in the sight of God than the proudest king- 
dom. There is nothing in all the earth that God looks 
upon with so much sympathy and care as the soul of a 
man, whether it be filled with sorrow or aspiration, 
God sees the inside. This body is instrumental, and is 
very important as an instrument; but, after all, the real 
man is far within. ‘You, then, that are distressed, have 
a helper; avd by the power of faith you can lift your- 
selves above your troubles, and sing while you sigh, 
and rejoice while you sorrow, and be full while you 
hunger, and sit in compauies though you be solitary 
and alone. 

It may be asked, If all these things may be had, how? 
This brings me to a practical direction on the subject of 
prayer. Ido not care to answer the popular objections 
to prayer. The use of prayer does not turn on an un- 
derstanding of its secret method or nature. The effect 
of the babit of sending your heart out into the universe 
to find its true Leader and its true Love; of the habit of 
forming in your mind the conception of a Being who 
has every conceivable excellence that can appeal to the 
reason, the affection, or the imagination of a man, and 
of every day going into the presence of such an one, 
morning and night, and many times during the day; of 
the habit of having with you an invisible Companion 
that represents every conceivable virtue to the human 
mint —the effect of that habit upon a man’s life no lan- 
guage can describe. You may say that it is imaginary. 
Ido not care anything about what you say. If I go 
bathing in salt water, and am restored by it, I shall go 
bathing in it, though one says it is the salt that restores 
me, another that it is the iodine, and another that it is 
the electric shock. You may say that it is my imagiva- 
tion that does it. Very well, let my imagination do it. 
If I go into the water and get well, the getting well is 
the main thing tbat I gofor. If you do not need food 
why should you eat, or search for the loaf? But if you 
are hungry there is reason enough why you should do 
both. And if in this congregation there is anybody 
that is not strong, if there is anybody that is not per 
fectiy at rest, if there is anybody that is unbalanced, if 
tbere are ary that suffer in their children or in their 
companionship, if there are any that suffer in their 
social connections, if there are any that suffer by reason 
of great weakness in old age, if there are any that iv 
a: y way suffer in the entarglements of this life, prayer 
brings them—and they cannot help themselves—ipto the 
presence of their God; and God—out of that word 
sounds music, out of that word comes help, strength, 
smiles, companionship, all things. That is the test and 
measure of prayer. 

How much ought a man to pray? Well, how much 
ought a man to swim, to eat, to work? Prayer is not a 
duty—it is a privilege; and no man has prayed who has 
merely run through a ritual or regular form out ofa 
bevk. That man has prayed whose soul has entered 
into the conscious presence of. God. That man has 
prayed whose experience has been such that he has felt, 
‘*T have been with God,” if it is but fora moment. A 
man can rise in the morning, and lift his thoughts to 
Jesus, and behold the smile on his face, and hear his 
benison, and be conscious that he says, ‘“‘I will never 
leave you nor forsake you”, and that isenough. Then 
he cao go about his business, and can have all day long 
the thought that Christ loves him, and can go dis- 
honored and sorrowing in his own self, and can hear 
from his lips the words, ‘‘ I do not condemn thee, only 
sin no more.” The power of lifting one’s self con 
sciously up into the presence of his God is of all things 
to be desired; and by prayer men may come ‘o it if 
they will not vex themselves with philosophical diffi- 
culties. Shall aman refuse to eat meat until he has 
called the couk and ascertained where it was bought, 
how old it is, and how it was cooked? A man eats, and 
that isthe end of it. Shall a man refuse to take medi- 
‘cine until he has questioned the doctor as to his theory? 
He is sick, he takes it, he gets well, and that is the end of 
it. And when tbere is a way by which a man can live 
in the presence of Gud, and derive from him hope and 
strengib, and lift himself above the torrents of trouble 
that beset him in this world, shall he refuse to accept it 
because he does not understand it in all its bearings? 
If there is such a way it is the interest of every man to 
avail himself of it. 

When men are overtaken by freshets in the meadows, 
and the lower part of the house—tne cellar and the first 
story—is flooded, they carry their children into the 
second story; and if the water continues to rise, go up 
higher, and on to tbe roof it necessary. Oh that troubles 
would drive you up from yc ur cellars and ground stories 
and, if need be, on to the very Tower of your strength! 





You are living too low. You are living by the flesh. 
You are living by things seen, The best and greatest 
men in the times that now are are living by seeing Him 
who is invisible. And it is your prerogative. You are 
the King’s sons; you are unknown in this world; you d» 
not know yourselves; nohody bere knows you; but God 
looks through the disguises of the flesh, and sees what 
you are, and where you are, and what you are going 
toward. 

Then lift up your wings, and fly higher than storms 
will ever follow you; higher tha the dust will ever go 
to grime you; higher than the sounds of sorrow will 
ever reach you, not far fron the very bosom of your 
God. There go, and find yourselves, and your everlast- 
ing rest. 








Correspondence. 


“ EVANGELICAL?” 
Editors of the Christian Union : 

In your paper of Oct. 16th, I find the following note 
from Rev. Howard Crosby, in answer to the inquiry 
whether ‘‘Swedenborgians are regarded by other denom- 
inations us evangelical.” Speaking for the body (Presby- 
terian), of which he is himself a distinguished member, Dr. 
Crosby says: 

“Presbyterians would never undertake to exclude anyone 
from the Communion service who behaved orderly. They 
would in all cases leave the matter to each communicant’s 
conscience. But they would not officially invite or sanction 
participation on the part of a Swedenborgian, believing that 
he is not resting on the foundation, Christ: which belief they 
hold from the testimony of the unscriptural works of Swe- 
denborg.”’ 


I can hardly believe that Presbyterians generally are so 
uninformed as Dr. Crosby seems to be, in respect to the 
‘foundation’? on which Swedenborgians rest. But as 
some may be disposed to accept him as an authority on 
this subject, will you permit me to say (and I speak solely 
in the interests of truth and justice) that he is entirely 
mistaken. Jesus Christ is the only foundation on which 
the intelligent students of Swedenborg rest. They regard 
him as the only and all-sufficient Redeemer and Saviour; as 
himself the embodiment of the Divine Love ‘and Wisdom, 
one in whom the divinity dwelt in all fullness—God mani- 
fest in the flesh—the Light of the moral universe—the Life 
of all regenerate and regenerating souls—the One whom to 


.know (by an inward experience of his regenerating and 


saving power), ‘‘is life eternal.’”’ They therefore profess 
to have no knowledge of God, as Redeemer, Saviour and 
Regenerator, out of or apart from Jesus Christ. They pray 
to God in Christ, not as a separate and distinct person), to 
the Father in the Son, Divinity dwelling in humanity, as 
the finite human soul dwells in a finite human body. So 
that, to them, Father, Son and Holy Spirit do not mean 
three Divine Persons, but one Divine Person, and that the 
Person of Jesus Christ—God manifest in the flesh: com- 
paratively as heat, light and their proceeding operation to- 
gether make one sun and not three suns; or as soul, body 
and their joint activity constitute one human being and 
not three. 

Your readers will see from this that, to intelligent Swe- 
denborgians, there is no other foundation but Jesus Christ 
—no other rock on which they profess to build—no other 
sun to which they look for spiritual light and heat—no 
other source from which they expect the grace and strength 
they need to mould them into the Divine likeness. 

And if Dr. Crosby is to be accepted as an authority, his 
denomination is under a no less grievous mistake in what 
it believes about ‘‘ the unscriptural works of Swedenborg.” 
I have been a pretty close student of these works for nearly 
forty years, and can truly say that I have never met with 
any other works so eminently scriptural as these. I know 
of no other writings which contain such frequent reference 
to and quotations from, or such luminous and rational ex- 
positions of, the Scripture; no others that open there such 
a depth and wealth of heavenly wisdom, or that inspire 
the intelligent and devout reader with such profound rev- 
erence for the sacred volume, or that prove so conclusively 
that it is indeed the Word of God without any qualifica- 
tion—divine throughout, from center to circumference. 
These writings, beyond all others with which I am ac- 
quainted, show us wherein the divinity and inspiration of 
the Scripture consist; and, besides this, they furnish the 
true key to the spiritual meaning of its divine symbols—a 
key which opens up a meaning suited to our deepest spir- 
itual wants, and makes the Bible throughout consistent 
with itself, with eulightened reason, with the known laws 
of the human soul, and with our highest conceptions of the 
love, wisdom and mercy of God. 

Holding such views, therefore, of Christ and the sacred 
Scriptures, Swedenborgians can afford to leave the de- 
cision of the question propounded in your issue of the 16th 
to all candid Christian people of whatever name or creed. 
And if any of them are more anxious to be recognized as 
“ Evangelical” by other denominations than they are ‘‘ to 
do justly, love mercy; and walk humbly with God,” the 
more's the pity. 

But in theological or ecclesiastical circles this word evan 
gelical has come to have a technical sense (quite different 
trom its true and original meaning), in which sense it is ap- 
plied to certain denominations or churches who hold the doc- 
trines of the tri-personality of God, a vicarious atonement 


and justification by faith alone as among tie essentials of | 


the Christian religion, and the acceptance of which to be 
indispensable to man’s salvation. In this technical sense 
of the word Swedenborgians certainly are not evangelical: 





and. I know of no one who would desire to be so recog 
nized. B. F. Barrett. 
GERMANTOWN, Oct. 20, 1878. , 





TWO NOTABLE ARTICLES. 
Editor of the Christian Union: 

THERE are two articles in the last Christian Unicn which 
require more than a passing notice. I refer to the one en- 
titled “‘King James’s Bible,’ by Mr. Layard. It is high 
time we had a new and correct version of the Bible. Those 
who recolle + Dr. Samuel Hanson Cox will remember that 
about one quarter of his sermon was usually spent in re- 
translating the text. Letus have just such a translation as 
is proposed by the writer and save at least the commenta- 
tor a world of conjecture. The prophet Samuel warned the 
Hebrews against a monarchial government, and though 
all he said has been verified over and over again, still the 
people (and generally by the complicity of priests and 
bishops) have found a monarchy a rod of iron; nor was it 
until Charles I. lost his head that despots learned the les- 
son of respecting the rights of the people, and religious 
teachers believed in the teaching of the prophet. No book 
ver so much inculcated the rights of the people as the 
New Testament, and a conversion of political manipula- 
tors of both parties to a belief and practice of its truths is 
all that is wanted for a good and pure government. 

The other article I refer to is “‘A Voice for the Insane.” It 
is to be hoped that the writer of that note will find among 
your contributors some one who will hear his story. We 
do not know of what he complains, but the writer of this 
from what he has seen and heard in relation to one class 
at least of the insane, the so-called convalescent, does be- 
lieve there is room for improvement. When the writer of 
that note tells his story we shall know perhaps more than 








the public now know. + 
Religious Hetos. 
ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Oct, 29-31.—Am. Miss. Aesn., 324 Annual Meeting, Taunton, Mase. 
* 30, 31.—Unitarian Convention, Philadelphia. 
* 30,31.—Woman’s Christian Temp. Union of Pa. 4th Ann. Con- 
vention, Philadelphia. 
“ 30, 31, Nov. 1.—Conference to discuss Second Coming of Christ 
Church of Holy Trinity, N. Y. : 
Nov. 1.—Anniversary Freedman’s Aid Society M. E. Church, N. Y 
“ 5,6, 7.—2d Lutheran Diet, Philadelphia. 
** 6.—Woman’s Nat. Christn. Temp. Union. 4th Ann. Meeting 
Baltimore, Md. 
“ %—-N. E. Conference of Evangelical Adventists. 
Meeting. Boston, Mass, 
* 6, 7.—Women’s Board of Missions of the Interior. 10th Annua 
Meeting, Kalamazoo, Mich. 
“ 138,14.—Am. Woman Suffrage Agsn. 9th Annual Meeting, In- 
dianapolis. 
* 13-15.—National Christian Association, Worcester, Mass. 


Annua 





AT HOME. 


New England Topics.—There are two eminent Congre- 
gational ministers in Boston by the name of Means, con- 
cerning whom we have lately led our readers into a trifling 
confusion. It is the Rev. James H. Means, D.D., who has 
just resigned his thirty years’ pastorate at Dorchester— 
one of the happiest, brightest and most exemplary pastor- 
ates on the New Englandrecord. This Dr. Means has long 
been one of the managers of the Congregational Publishing 
Society, but never, we believe, more than a very occasional 
contributor to the press. The Rev. John O. Means, D.D., 
for many years pastor of a church in Roxbury, and more 
recently Secretary of the Congregational Publishing So- 
ciety, has been, on the other hand, a very constant contrib- 
utor to the editorial departments of the ‘‘ Congregation- 
alist,’’ of whose staff he was indeed at one time an avowed 
member. These two men, though bearing the same name 
and near neighbors, are not relations in any degree.—— 
The conservative habit of the Episcopal Church is newly 
illustrated in a rule of the Standing Committee of the Dio- 
cese of Massachusetts, that applications for ‘‘ orders’* must 
lie over for one month from the date of the meeting at 
which they are received, and that notice of all applications 
must be published in one of the church papers. It is un- 
derstood that this rule grows out of the fact of a steady 
increase in the number of applicants from other denomi- 
nations. ——Rumor has it that in New England, just now, 
quite a current is setting in from the ministerial ranks of 
the Methodists toward the Congregational bo:ly. The Cen- 
tral Church, Boston, following the example of its neighbor, 
the Phillips Church, of South Boston, is said to have its eye 
on President Foss, of Wesleyan University, who would be 
very glad to become a Congregationalist when the right 
door opens.-——The R+v. H. M. King, D.D., declines to leave 
the pastorate of the Dudley St. Baptist Church, Roxbury, 
Mass., to succeed Prof. Caldwell at the Newton Theological 
Institution. ——The Boston ‘‘ Chestnut St. Club” —which is a 
very informal organization—takes its name from the fact 
that its meetings are held in the parlors of the house on 
Chestnut Street long the residence of the late Rev. John T. 
Sargent. Mr. Sargent died last year, and Mrs. Sargent, 
who is a residuary legatee of her husband’s intellectual 
and spiritual assets, still opens her doors to the resort of 
the old illustrious company. The very few of its members 
who are in any way identified with Christian churches are 
Unitarians of the distinctively liberal wing. At its meet- 
ing Monday a week ago the guests were received by the 
Rev. Dr. Bartol, who congratulated them that the club 
does not hibernate but estivates, as it were, and is now 
ready for the new season. The Club has been defined as a 
meeting of the unintelligible to discuss the unknowable. 
The title was substantiated in part by the character of the 
present meeting, the feature of which was a paper by Mr. 
Thomas Davidson, the well-known Greek scholar, on Indi- 
viduality. Mr. Davidson went back to the Greek phil- 
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osophers, to begin with, and ended with an exposition of 
his own sense “of the necessity of contradiction in our 
ideas of unity and multiplicity.” The discussion which 
followed his essay, participated in by Dr. Bartol, Prof. 
Benjamin Pierce, of Harvard College, Prof. Felix Adler, 
the Rev. D. A. Wasson and Col. Higginson, wandered off 
into such depths of metaphysical abstruseress that Mr. 
Davidson was obliged to say at the close that he doubted 
if he could make himself clearer where he had not been 
understood. The purpose of his essay, he explained, “‘ had 
been to show that all existence impliesan absolute identity 
of contraries, and that we must reject the law of formal 
logic which says that A is A, andthat Aisnot not A. The 
trouble in moder n thought is that it asserts the impossibility 
of conceiving the unity of contradictions.” To what amaz- 
ing heights is not the Boston intellect capable of soaring! 


Central New York was the field last week of a number 
of important religious meetings which we briefly report as 
follows: In Oswego on Tuesday, Wednesday and Thurs- 
day was held the meeting of the Presbyterian Synod. No 
action of especial outside interest was taken except that 
the presence of the General Congregational Association in 
the same city at the same time afforded an o- portunity 
for jointly celebrating the sacrament of the Lords Sup- 
per. The Moderator’s chair was well filled by the Rev. 
Dr. Gardner, of Canton, and a spirit of entire harmony 
prevailed throughout all the sessions. Reports were heard 
on Christian Benevolence frum the Rev. Dr. Torrey, of 
Cazenovia, on Sabbath Observance by the Rev. W. W. 
Atterbury, of New York, and on the various missionary 
enterprises of the church from the committees on the same. 
Resolutions of condolence were adopted on the sudden 
death of the Rev. Dr. Street, of Cortland, on his way to 
the Synod. —At the Congregational Association the larger 
part of the time was devoted to the discussion of practical 
questions, most of them bearing on the social religious life. 
Rev. Mr. Parks, of Gloversville, read au admirable essay 
on the labor question; traced the present difficulties to their 
immediate cause in the sudden withdrawal of a million of 
men from the producing to the consuming class by the war, 
and their sudden return to the producing class by peace, 
resulting necessarily in overproduction and a glut of the 
labor market, accompanied by habits of extravagance, 
showed the inadequacy of the various social measures of 
relief, communism, socialism, co-operation, etc., and 
pointed out the true remedy, in a re-building of individual 
character, in which the church must furnish the moral 
elements. Mr. Austin Abbott, Moderator of the meeting, 
read a paper on the relation of the church to crime and 
the criminal classes, in which he enforced the same essen- 
tial idea; viz., that the church must ascertain what is the 
defect in character which preduces crime and criminals, 
and labor to correct that by forming different characters. 
He emphasized the necessity of retributive justice and the 
development by the church of a conscience which would 
demand it. The Rev. Samuel Scoville, in a well-balanced 
paper on Popular Amusements, emphasized two points; 
first, the liberty of the childrer of God to use the world as 
not abusing it, and second, their commensurate respon- 
sibility so to use it that abuse should not be the result. He 
advised against cards, dancing, the theater, etc. A pleas- 
ant feature was the social reunion at the house of Mr. 
Irwin, whose collection of rare books, engravings and 
porcelain is one of the most complete, if not quite the most 
complete, in the State; and the Communion season with 
Synod. Temperance resolutions were passed against the 
license, sale and use of intoxicating liquors: and two com- 
mittees were appointed, one to present to the Governor a 
remonstrance against the free use of the pardoning power, 
the other to co-operate with a committee of the Presbyterian 
Synod to consider what measures, if any, can and ought to be 
taken respecting the existence of the Oneida Community. 
——In connection with the Congregational Association the 
New York State Home Missionary Society held its 
sixth annivery at Oswego Oct. 15th. From the annual 
report it appears that the receipts for the past year were 
$17,115.92, being a falling off from the previous year, though 
wholly in legacies. Forty-nine missionaries have been in 
commission, at eighty-one stations. Appropriations to feeble 
churches were $1,200 less than last year’s; 350 additions 
have been made to missionary churches. The constitution 
was so amended as to authorize the trustees co fill vacancies 
occuring in the offices, and a resolution was passed in- 
structing the Board to require its missionaries to be mem- 
bers of the churches they serve and of the local Association 
or Conference in which they are situated. 


Affairs in the West.—The case of the Rev. Dr. Thomas 
continued last week to hold large attention among Meth- 
odists and others. His informal arraignment by the Con- 
ference for alleged heresy drew large audiences to 
Centenary Church on the opening Sunday of the year, 





October 20, and the sentiment that no badge or name 


should stand between him and the great brotherhood of 
race begot a general applause, and he said, ‘‘I wish you 
wouldn’t do that.” It is on the Atonement that he holds 
the ‘moral influence theory.”’ This the Baptist ‘‘ Stand- 
ard” says means no atonement, but Christ only a model 
for man to copy. And the Methodisé ‘“‘ Northwestern’) 
thinks Dr. Thomas is just cutting his theological teeth and 
will ripen into a good Methodist. ——Mr. Moody was greeted 
by great crowds at three meetings during his late visit. He 
is a “ prophet’ with large honor in his own land. —-The 
Chicago weekly meeting of Presbyterian preachers has ad- 
mitted a large falling off in church attendance. It traces 
the cause to skeptical literature and hard times, and seeks 
a remedy in greater activity in missionary work, and the 
preaching of more practical Christianity and less doctrine. 
—tThe Lilinois Baptist anniversaries were held Oct. 17-22, 
beginaing with the meeting of the Pastoral Union, at 





which a sermon was 


by President. Galusha An- ; attendance of 350 persons and in Copenhagen one averag- 


derson, of the University of Chicago, and essays read | ing 85 in regular attendance and having 70 members. For 


upon various topics of interest. The meeting of the Gen- 
eral Association which followed was organized by. the 
election of Dr. Anderson as Moderator. Reports were re- 
ceived upon the Sunday-schools, church erection, minis- 
terial education, and missions. A deficit of $1,800 was 
reported by the Finance Committee, and the need urged of 
increased appropriations. The Pastoral Union endorsed 
“the fact of the salvation of those who die in infancy,” and 
the General Association reported that the proportion of 
graduates at colleges entering the ministry has been for 
years steadily diminishing, and the proportion of ministers 
to churches is steadily lessening.——At the Minnesota Con- 
gregational Conference, held last week, Rev. John Morley 
gave the Conference sermon. Papers were presented by 
Rev. P. B. Fisk on “‘ The preacher’s duty, with reference to 
the New Testament doctrine of sin and its penalty”; by Dr. 
Dana, on “‘ The influence of the pulpit on modern thought 
and life”; by Prof. Clark, on “‘ The effect of external aid 
on self-reliance in spiritual work”; and by Rev. G. 8. Pel- 
ton, on “ Peculiarities of ministerial talent demanded for 
frontier work.” ‘‘The urgency and peril of the hour in 
home missionary work” was a topic of chief interest. Dr. 
H. M. Storrs spoke on this theme with his usual force and 
fire. 


The Universalist General Convention held its annnal 

meeting at Providence, R. L., beginning October 23. The 
affairs of the denomination, which were reported at the 
last convention as being in a somewhat discouraging state, 
seem within the year to have improved. Contributions 
have not fallen off; a large increase in the repayment of 
scholarship loaus has been secured, $3,000 being 
invested as a scholarship fund; the debt has been 
decreased by some $3,000; interest in Sunday-school work 
is represented as being on the increase, an‘ the healthful- 
ness of every department of their religious work as never 
more apparent than now. ‘‘Some of the sects about us,” 
the report states, 
“have been engaged in a systematic attempt to revive re- 
ligion among their members and add to the number of pro- 
fessing Christians. The effort has not been wholly without 
success. But while we as a people have taken no active part 
in this movement, preferring to work in more regular and 
quiet ways, we have still to note a very general quickening 
and deepening of the spiritual life. It is believed that we 
have fewer dormant parishes among us than ever before, and 
the parishes that are without vigorous and healthy church 
organizations are becoming rarer from year to year.”’ 

Thursday’s proceedings were enlivened by a debate 
upon the proposition to amend the second article in the 
confession of faith by substituting the word ‘ bring ”’ for 
the word ‘‘ restore,’’ so that the section would read: ‘‘ That 
there is one God, whose nature is love, revealed in one 
Lord Jesus Christ by one Holy Spirit of grace who will 
finally bring the whole family of mankind to holiness and 
happiness.’”’ The committee recommended the change, 
taking the ground that the word “restore” would be apt 
to convey a Calvinistic notion, but were not sustained by 
the Convention who rejected the report by a vote of thirty- 
five to thirty-one. Among other matters of business it 
was decided to make the election of president and secre- 
tary annual; resolutions were adopted declaring that the 
denomination will discourage the use of intoxicating 
liquors and recommending that no fermented wines be 
used at the Communion table, and a movement was initia- 
ted to liquidate the debt of $23,000, resulting in the securing 
of pledges amounting to $19,000. 


A Second Lutheran Diet is to be held in Philadelphia 
next week, and will no doubt prove an occasion of even 
greater interest than the one held last year, from which its 
arrangements will differ onlf in having two appointed 
speakers follow each essayist. There is no limitation as to 
membership, any member of the Lutheran Church, whether 
lay or clerical, upon enrollment of his name _ being consid- 
ered a delegate to the Diet. The sixteen topics selected, 
with but three exceptions, are distinctively denomina- 
tional; as for instance, ‘‘The Grounds of Hope for the 
Lutheran Church in America;’’ ‘‘'The Conservatism of the 
Lutheran Church in Doctrine and Cultus;” The Value to 
the Lutheran Church of her Confessions,”’ etc., etc. The 
three that are of more general interest are: ‘‘ Immigration 
as Affecting the Religious Interests of this Country;’’ 
“Worth and Defects of the 8S. 8. System;” ‘“‘ The Public 
School System Viewed with’reference to Religion and 
Higher Education.” 


The Moi avian Synod at Hope, Ind., continued its delib- 
erations throughout last week. The controversy as to the 
right of the Provincial Elders’ Conference to call the Synod 
was finally settled by the adoption of a resolution sustain- 
ing the decision of the Unity Elders’ Conference, and 
postponing indefinitely the consideration of all questions 
arising out of the matter. Considerable time was occu- 
pied by the election of delegates to the General Synod at 
Herrnhut, Germany, next year, ihe following being finally 
chosen: the Rev. Chas. B. Shultz, the Rev. Chas. Nagel, 
Prof. A. Schultze, Jacob Blickensderfer, Jr., John W. Jor- 
dan, the Rev. Eugene A. Fiueautf, the Rev. Edm. Oerter. 
Alternates—The Rev. R. de Schweinitz, the Rev. H. Reus- 
swig, Prof. E. G. Klosé, the Rev. C. Lanius. 


The religious body known as ‘“‘ The Church of the Disci- 
ples" or “The Church of Christ” held last week at Cincin- 
nati the annual meeting of its Foreign Missionary Society, 
at which was reported the progress of its missionary enter- 
prises in England, Denmark and France. In England it 
appears the church has three stations; one at Southampton 
with a membership of 190, one at Chester with 48 members, 
and the third at Southport, lately organized, with a mem- 
bership of six. At Paris there is a station with an average 














support of these about $6,000 have been expended dur- 
ing the year. The results of the year’s work are noted as 
follows: (1). That the methods employed to raise money 
have been reasonably successful; (2), that a healthy growth 
has been realized in missionary operations: (3), that the 
attendant expense has been but about 31¢ per cent. of the 
gross receipts, enabling the society to put 9614 cents/of every 
dollar received into the hands of the laborers abroad. It 
was recommended that the claims of other mission fields, 
notably Central Africa, Japan and Turkey, be considered. 





ABROAD. 


ENGLAND. --The English Congregational Union held its 
autumnal meetings at Liverpool Oct. 14th, 15th and 16th. 
The main interest, so far as we have reports, centered in 
the opening address of the chairman, the Rev. J. Baldwin 
Brown, and especially that part in which he alluded to the 
action of the Union last Spring in adopting the resolutions 
affirming its evangelical character. Mr. Brown, it will be 
remembered, expressed himself at that time as emphatically 
opposed to such action, ani it has since been a matter of 
some curious speculation what course he would take. In 
his address he reiterated his belief that the Union had 
made a mistake but declared his purpose not to relinquish 
his office. Had he known beforehand of the Union’s inten- 
tion to formulate a creed, he said nothing would have in- 
duced him to have occupied the chair. He was convinced 
that the Union had lost some of its freedom in taking the 
step, and had felt tempted to resign, but did not desire to 
create a schism and so remained. After all, the resolutions 
might be regarded as only the expression of their over- 
burdened feelings—not a test of orthodoxy or an instru- 
ment of excision. His advice now was to let the past 
alone, and add nothing more to this expression of their be- 
lief. The proceedings following Mr. Brown’s address were 
not marked by any action of special interest to American 
readers, except that two resolutions were adopted; the 
first proposing to use special means during the jubilee of 
the Union in 1881 by publications and otherwise for the 
popular exposition of the principles and adaptations of 
Congregutionalism, and for the promotion of knowledge 
in regard to its history; and the second projecting a con- 
ference with other non-established evangelical churches 
on matters connected with the religious condition of 
England. 





ScotLanpD.—-The Robertson Smith case came, Oct. 8th, 
before the Free Synod of Aberdeen upon the appeal of the 
dissentients from the decision of the Presbytery, and was 
referred without discussion to the General Assembly. 





Spain.—Religious Persecution.—A report comes from 
Spain of the ill treatment of the Protestant pastor in 
Alcoy which forcibly recalls the memories of the Inquisi- 
tion. Pastor Ben Oliel Tanti, as it appears, interfered to 
prevent the Romish priest from molesting a dying woman, 
who was and had been for several years a Protestant. 
Under a trumped-up charge Ben Oliel was thereupon ar- 
rested, tried and sentenced to prison for two months, Here 
he was exposed to the worst indignities. We quote the 
following, which appears in one of the Spanish liberal 
journals, and which the ministerial papers, though chal- 
lenged to do so, have not denied: 


“His prison is very small, damp, hardly with any light or 
air in mid-day, the walls bear traces of human blood, the 
roofs are eaten up by foul insects, of which numbers are visi- 
ble on the walls, at night these insects attack the wretched 
prisoner, causing sharp and unceasing pain from the stings. 
He has not been allowed, like other prisoners, to use one of 
his own beds, but hasto sleep on a hard and filthy board. He 
begged that for mercy’s sake the door of bis prison might be 
left open to allow him to breathe air freely during some 
hours at least, and this petition was denied. He eats on the 
floor without knife or fork ; they do not allow bim any light, 
and he is obliged to drink water out of a foul jug which 
would make any dog recoil in horror.” 

Are we living in the nineteenth century ? or the sixteenth? 


SWITZERLAND. — A movement toward Protestantism is 
in progress at Geneva and in the south of France under 
the auspices of M. Réveillaud. His constituents call them- 
selves Catholic Free Thinkers, and in Bourg to the number 
of 300 have determined to break from the Roman Catholic 
Church and call Protestant pastors. The Genevese National 
Church, as it seems, in the election which we noted last 
week narrowly escaped disruption. The proposed radical 
constitution provided that the pulpit of each pastor should 
be occupied once a month by a substitute, who, it was 
contemplated, should be an unbeliever and preach a ra- 
tionalistic sermon. To this the evangelical pastors not un- 
naturally objected. Pastor Coulin, of Geneva, in the 
following address to his congregation no doubt foreshad- 
ows the action they would have taken in event of the pas- 
sage of the measure. 


“If when political authority should say to me, You can 
no longer, in the National Establishment, be the pasteur of 
your parish, in the same sense in which you have been in the 
past, henceforward you will be but the paid agent of a consis- 
tory, engaged in administering, turn about, truth and error, 
s-nding you according to its will to work im the field 
of others, while it sends others to work in your place in 
the field entrusted toyou . . .. if you should then say to 
me, remain with us notwithstanding! remain free! continue 
to preach the Gospel to us, to instruct ‘our children, to visit 
our poor, our sick, our dying . . . you would fill me with 
joy, and for the second time, but much more clearly than the 
first, I should think that I heard in your voice the voice of 
God calling me; and I should respond with thankfulness: 
‘Here am I,’” 





For Gleanings see pa jes 360, 370. 
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this department, and manuscripts offered for 
publication, should be addressed “ Editors 
Christian Union, 27 Park Place, New York.” 
Unaccepted articles will be returned, if, at 
the time they are sent, this is requested, and 
enough postage stamps are enclosed. The 
Editors will not be responsible for the pres- 
ervation of manuscripts not accompanied by 
stamps. 





Business Department.—Subscriptions 
and advertisements should be sent to ‘The 
Christian Union, New York City.” Subscrip- 
tions, $3 per annum; Clergymen, $2.50, post- 
age prepaid. Special cash commissions to 
Postmasters and others who act as agents. 
Advertising rates and estimates sent on appli- 
cation. Liberal discounts on large advertise- 
ments and on frequent insertions. Remit by 
draft, money order, or registered letter. Cur- 
rency sent unregistered is at the risk of the 
sender. Specimen copies sent on receipt of 
three cent stamp. 








Brain and Nerve Food. 

“T have suffered greatly from Nervous Ex- 
haustion; your Vitalized Phosphates gave 
me ability to sustain the mental! strain, from 
prolonged anxiety and over work, from which 
so many ministers suffer. They gave me re- 
freshing sleep and good digestion. 

Rev. 8. ILLSEY, Dover Plains. N. Y. 

These Vitalized Phosphates are prepared by 
F. Crosby, 666 Sixth Ave., N. Y.,and for sale 
by Druggists. 





** WHEN [ travel by rail,” said an eminent di- 
vine on the Victoria platform, the otber day, 
**T select a first-class carriage in the middle of 
the train, I enter the middle compartment of 
that carriage, and I take the middle seat in 
that compartment—In medio turissimus ibis— 
and I leave the rest to Providence.” “ It 
strikes me he leaves precious little to Provi- 
dence,” said an eminent descendant of Mr. 
Toodles, soito voce, wko happened to be 
standing by. —{London World. 


Keyes’s Emporium. 

The store of Wm. E. Keyes, at 349 and 351 
Eighth Avenue, is well known to dwellers on 
the west side as containing one of the largest 
stecks of dry goods and fancy goods in the 
city. His announcements for the Fall season 
are very attractive both in respect to the 
goods and the prices at which they are sold. 
Large inducements are offered in silks at lower 
prices than heretofore, trimming silks being 
sold from 65c. upward, black gros grains from 
$1 to $1.50, satin-finish cachmire at $1.47, and 
black and colored silks for $1.75 to $3 and up- 
ward. In dress goods Mr. Keyes offers a large 
and elegant assortment of imported novelties 
at prices which will suit even the smallest 
purse. Of mourning goods he has a full line, 
and he offers English and French crepes and 
veils at low figures. In suits and cloaks, too, 
bargains are to be had, a silk-trimmed poplin 
selling for $8. Besides these, Mr. Keyes sup- 
plies infants’ underwear, blankets, cloths, 
linens, hosiery, carpets, oil cloths, shoes— 
everything indeed that is needed to furnish 
the house or adorn the feminine person. Mr. 
Keyes’s long-established reputation for fair 
dealing and business enterprise justly entitles 
him to confidence, while his liberal offers 
to customers invite from them an equally 
generous response. His catalogue, which will 
be sent free on application, gives full details 
as to his stock, with illustrations, prices, direc- 
tions for self-measurement, etc., so that any- 
one may readily order goods without coming 
to the city. 





Hip Disease, Contracted Limbs and 
Curved Spine 
can now be cured without any surgical opera 
tion, pain or confinement. Heavy and ex- 
pensive Supporters discarded. No charge for 
examination. Dr. Mann has had 37 years’ 
experience. Office, 133 W. 41st Street. Exam 
ining and Reception day every Monday A.M. 
“Dr. Mann is a personal acquaintance of 
mine. He is skillful, successful and bonest. I 
should put a child of mine under his care if I 
was so unhappy as to need such service. 
“(Rev.) H. W. BEECHER.” 





Fancy GOEs A LONG WAy.—* Ob, mother, I 
don’t want to go to school to-day, I’ve got 
such a bad pain in my head.” ‘Very well, 
you shall stay at home and take some physic.” 
** Oh, it don’t matter, I 1] go then; I’ve got the 
pain, but it doesn’t hurt a bit. ’’—[Selected. 





When the Moody and Sankey meetings 
were going on in New York the “Daily 
Witness” had by far the best reports of ‘hem, 
and its circulation almost doubled on that 
account. We mean to give as good reports of 
the Prophetic Conference to be held October 
30th and 3lst and November Ist in Dr. Tyng’s 
church, and will send the ‘‘ Daily Witness” for 
four days containing these reports by mail, 
prepaid, for 10 cents. Send orders at once to 

JOHN DOUGALL. 

“Witness”’ office, No. 7 Frankfort street, 

New York, October 28. 





‘“‘@9he Greatest Show on Earth.” 

It is scarcely necessary to remind people 
that P. T. Barnum, the children’s friend, is 
exhipiting in this city his Greatest Show on 
Earth, which for unmixed enjoyment at an 
insignificant price cannot anywhere or any- 
how be surpassed. Other things come and go, 
but Barnum is perennial. The fathers of the 
children who shout with delight over the 
trained horses, acrobats and clowns at the 
Hippodrome, used to shout with equal delight 
twenty or thirty years ago over the woolly 
horse, the mermaid and Joyce Heth, not to 
mention General Tom Thumb and the Poultry 
Show; Mr. Barnum, indeed, in a speech to the 
children, last Saturday, went so far as to insist 
that he had ministered to the childish gratifi- 
cation of their grandfathers. 





Ladies and Gents don’t suffer torture 
with a boot or shoe which does not conform 
to the shape of the foot. The Macomber 
Patent Last is modeled after the foot, and 
shoes made on it must give comfort. 

F. Edwards, 166 and 168 Atlantic Avenue, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., bas the sole right for Kings 
County to manufacture these shoes. 





Thompson’s Grocery Establishment, 


In introducing Mr. Thompson, the proprie- 
tor of the Grocery, No. 121 Atlantic Avenue, 
Brooklyn, to our readers in the Christian 
Union of October 16th, we inadvertently pre- 
faced his name with a G instead of aJ, as it 
properly should be. We cheerfully make this 
correction, and this may prevent any confu- 
sion as to his identity. 





RICH parvenou, who knows nothing of paint- 
ing, to an artist: ‘‘ How shall I hang this pict- 
ure?’ Artist: ‘I would n’t hang it if I were 
you, but commute its sentence to solitary im 
prisonment for life.”—[{Selected. 





Carpet Lining Gives a Softness and 
elasticity to th, tread. Use only that manu 
facitured of Cotton and Paper. American 
Carpet Lining Co., New York and Boston. 
For sale by all Carpet Dealers. 





Cassebeer’s Ammonia Lozenges 
Mitigates Coughs, Colds, ete.; allays Throat 
Tickling; facilitates Expectoration. At 
Druggists, or by mail, 25c. H. A. Cassebeer, 
57 4th Ave., N. Y. 





Chureh Cushions, Cotton Felt Mat- 
tresses and Patent Spring Pillows, manufac- 
tured by the American Carpet Lining Co., 
New York and Boston. 





For particulars regarding Electric Belts, 
addrvss PULV ERMACHER GALVANIC CO., 
New York. N. Y. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
TEACHERS’ ACENCY 


Miss M. J. YOUNG, after thirteen years’ success- 
ful experience, is any Bn ny to recommend 
Principals, Professors, Lecturers, Tutors and G.:v= 
ernesses for Schools and Families; positions to 
teachers and goud schools to parents. 

Call or address, Miss M. J. YOUNG, 2? Un'‘on 
Square, New York. 


IN -EXCHANGE FOR A HOME 


and a merely nominal salary, a lady, edaucaf®d at 

Mt. Holyoke Sem., would give her services as 

Teacher, or Reader, to an invalid. Address 
THACHER, Box 535, Morristown, New Jersey. 


Hoyt's Dyspepsia Cure. 


To the despondent dyspept'c, we say, give this 
remedy atrial and be convinces. Thousands er 
tify of its efficacy. Ask your rte for it,: 
send to the General Deo::t, STARK H. BLE PA 
& CO., No. 36 Vesey Street, "New Y° A, eeating on 
Dyspepsia gent free on appiicati on. 


Rare Anoravings & Etchings 


A FRESH SUPPLY. 


FREDERICK KEPPEL, of London and 243 
Broadway, New York, has returned from Europe 
with a very fine collection. Among them are a 
number of Biblical and Classical subjects specially 
suitable for framing. 

Prices moderate. Correspondence is invited. 
Engravings wiil be sent on approval toany address. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
“ 4 Book for Every Household.” 


The Family Library of British 
Poetry, 


From Chaucer’to the Present Time (1350-1878). 
Edited by JAMES T. FLELDS and EDWIN 
._P. WHIPPLE, 1 vol., royal 8vo. 1028 

ages, with Heliotype Portraits of Chaucer, 
penser, Shakespeare, Milton, Pope, Gold- 
smith, Burns, Wordsworth, Scott, Byron, 
Tennyson, and Mrs. Browning. Cloth, 
handsomely stamped, $6 50; half calf, $10; 
Morocco or tree calf, $14 
There is every reason why the book should be- 
come the stundard collection = British poetry fur 
home use. 2. (Boson Advert 
A boontto Saeciahocniany world.—_{New York 
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«*xFor sale by all Booksellers. 


HOUGHTON, OSGOOD & Co., Boston 


SCHOOL JOHN R. ATR EzsON.. Terk, 
BOOKS. 





Will EMA. . Sch.ol and Text Books, 
Lexicons, Dictionaries, &c., at re- 


duced prices. What dv you want? 








CHEAP 


,Oratorios, 50c. each. 


ospoeceaase soasponecsnryedeoes cis AOE 


OUNT OF OLIVES 





PASSION MUSIC.. *, BACH (7éc.) 


Send for full Catalogue to 
2% Union Square, Broadway, 


MUSIC 


Operas, $1 each. 


FIDBLIO .... 1... cceeeeveee eeeereces 





FAUST.. 
gee DER FREISCHUTZ . 
And many others, all in full score ‘for voice and piano. Librettos of all the operas, 25 cts. each. 


WM * A. PO ND & CO. r) pron ith ana Wh Sten F. 





A NEW VOLUME 


IN THE 


“Common Sense in the Household”? Series. 


JUST PUBLISHED, 
HE 


Dinner Year-Book 


By MARION HARLAND. 


AUTHOR OF 
‘Common Sense in the Household,” 
** Breakfast, Luncheon and Tea,” 
etc. 





With Six Original Full-Page Colored Plates, 
1 vol., 12mo, 720 pages. 
Beautifully Bound in Cloth, $2.25. 
Kitchen Edition in Oil-Cloth Covers at same Price. 





THE DinneR YEAR-BOOK fills a 
place which, amid the innumerable 
publications upon cookery, has never 
yet been occupied. It is the only 
practical directory of the family din- 
ner for every day in the year. The 
author has furnished the programme 
in all its details, has superintended 
the purchase of the materials and the 
preparation of each dish, proceeding 
even to the proper manner of serving 
it at table. 

This is not a dinner-giving book, 
but has been prepared for the home of 
ordinary means, and it has hit the 
happy line where elegance and econ- 
my meet. 

There are added also twelve com- 
pany dinners, one for each month, 
equal to any occasion which will be 
presented to the housekeeper. 

The value of the work, however, 
extends much beyond this. It con- 
tains the largest number of receipts 
ever offered to the American public. 

An entirely novel feature. of this 
volume is its beautiful series of col- 
ored plates—the work of the author's 
own hand. 





*,* The above book for sale by all booksellers, or will 
be sent, prepaid, wpon receipt of the price, by 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, Publishers, 
743 & 745 Broadway, New York. 
LYMAN | ABBOTT’S 


Commentaries 22. New Testament 


Lliustrated and Popular, giving the latest views of 
the best biblical scholurs on all disputed pvints. 
A concise, str ng ano faithful Ex position, 

In (8) eight volumes, octavo. 
Soild ovty by Subscription, 

Agents wanted in every locality. Descriptive 
circular sent un application, giving the views of 
the press and clergymen and laymen vf ail denomi- 
nations of Christians. 

“ Practically useful beyond anything of the sort.” 
—Congregationaist. Boston 

“As a popular commentary, unexcelled.”—Re- 
ligious Hera.d, Hartfor 

** Its author thinks ind dent'y,r clear- 
ly, avotos filatulant Fhetoetn aantane sectarianism, 
expands sufficiently, abbreviutes wisely.”—Rev. T. 
DeWitt Talmage. D.D. 





“ It will rank among the best commentaries of the 
day.”’—Rev. Wm. M. aylor 

“* Simple, attractive, correct and Jadiqjous in the 
use of learning.” —Chancellor Crosby, N 

Volumes | (Matthew), 2 (Mark and sakes and 4 
(Acts), pow —_- > Subscriptions may be forwara- 
ea to the Pubi shers. Address 
A. 8S. BARNES & CO., Publishers, New York. 


D. APPLETON &CoO. 
Have just published 
THE 


COMPREHENSIVE CHURCH; 


OR, 


CHRISTIAN UNITY AND ECCLESIASTICAL 
UNION IN THE PROTESTANT EPIS- 
COPAL CHURCH. By the Right Rev. 
Tuomas H. Vani, D.D., LL. D., Bishop 
of Kansas. 


Much has been said and published of late 
years on the subject of Ch union, but 
the author of this volume thinks that a cap- 
ital mistake has been committed in the course 
of inquiry which has been generally paeeued, 
in that, instead of endeavoring to strike out 
an entirely new system of ecclesiastical unity, 
the only feasible course is to select, for the 
purpose Of uniting witbin it, some system 
alreaay established. 


mo. Cloth. Price, $1.25. 


THE BOOK OF JOB: 


ESSAYS,AND A METRICAL PARAPHRASE. 
By Rossiter W. RAYMOND, Ph. D. With 
an Introductory Note by the Rev. T. J. 
ConANT, D.D.12mo. Cloth. Price, $1.25. 


“This metrical parapbrase of the book of 
Job was prepared tor the adult Bible-class of 
Plymouto Church, Brooklyn, as a convenient 
means of conveying a version more accurate 
in its fidelity to the thought of the original 
than that of King James’s translators. As 
English poetry, it can lay claim vo no other 
virtue than that of Saxon simplicity. By the 
courtesy of the America: Bible nion, the 
text of the revised version is included in this 
volume. It was originaily intended to publish 
the paraphrase only, but a revision of it for 
this purpose soon developed the necessity of 
accompanying it with some of toe lectures 
and running comments which had attended its 
first delivery.’’-—|From Author’s Preface. 


ENGLISH LITERATURE, 


FROM 596 TO 1832. By T. ARNOLD. Reprinted 
from the Encyclopedia Britannica. 
Forming No. 20 of Appletons’ “New 
Handy-Voilume Series.” Paper cover, 
price 25 cents. 





For saie by all booksellers. Any volume 
mailed, post-paid, to any address in the United 
States, on receipt of price. 


D. APPLETON & CO., PUBLISHERS, 
549 & 551 Broadway, New York. 


A Face IWumined is the title 
of EF. P. ROE’S New Story, 
which Dodd, Mead & Com- 
pany will publish about Nov. 1st. 
An edition of 10,000 copies is 
required to fill orders received in 
adwance of publication. 


DEMOREST’S MONTHLY 


— THE — 


| WORLD'S MODEL MAGAZINE. |— 























A grand combination of the entertaining, the 
useful. and the Sesuctreal, wee fine art engrav'p 
and oi: pictures in each No. Price 25c. Year i 
$3, Wito an unequaled prominss two splendio oil 
pictures, ROCK OF AGES and THe L 
15x2l inches, mounted on canvus; trausportation, 
—- Send postal card for ‘full particulars. 
Address 


W. JENNINGS DEMOREST, 
17 East 14th Street, New York. 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE re ope W HRKLY 
and HARPER'S BAZAR: copy of either for 
one year, Postage Prepaid bythe Publishers, to any 
Subeoreies in the United States or Canada on re- 

t 


ceipt 0, 
HARPER’S MAGAZINE, HARPER’S WEEKLY, and 
| re 8 BAZAR, to one address, for one year. 
or apy tw) for $7 Postage prepaid by the 
Pubs ishers. HARPER'S Catalogue will be 


by mati A 
HARP k & BROTHERS. fraobiin Square, N. Y. 


PIANO SELF-ACCOMPANIST. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 

A book containing a simple method for Piano or 
Organ (no ntes used) whereby & person can at 
once leurn al tne ch rds and Lear voee A them- 
selves tv any tune in the book, Fitton.” MALLE Bo 
ular airsor any 600 oo written. eg op 
RECKRIPY OF PRIC Address MUNK 

LISHING Co., Tripune Bid’ e,.N.¥Y. Agents hg 
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Boohs und Authors 


HOWE’S POLITICAL ECONOMY IN THE USE 
OF MONEY. 

We have another large volume on the subject of 
money, Mr. Howe’s work being a closely printed vol- 
ume of nearly six hundred pages. The author writes 
as one full of his subject. It is not to make a book, 
but to give to the world thoughts on the nature and 
use of money which he deems it important should be 
known. Nor is it his object to present the ordinary 
ideas in a new and better dress, but new ideas for which 
he expects strong opposition. ‘‘ My theory of money,” 
he says, ‘‘and consequently of deposits, is, I believe, 
entirely new, and therefore so entirely opposed to all 
current ideas and the language which embodies them 
that to get a fair hearing at once may perhaps be diffi- 
cult.” 

His theory is that while gold and silver, the material 
of money, are commodities, money itself is not an ordi- 
nary commodity, and that its value is not intrinsic but 
conventional. He says: ‘‘ Gold and silver in coin, and 
all other metallic money, when actually exchanged for 
merchandise of any sort, naturally, because necessarily, 
cease to be like the ordinary merchandise for which 
they are exchanged. All money bevomes a substitute 
for merchandise or commodity in all exchanges. . . 
It is only a series of units of valuation, purchase and 
payment, limited so far as limited at al, if metal, by 
the quantity of metal to be had; if convertible paper, 
limited perfectly or imperfectly by the units of metal 
circulating at the same time; and if inconvertible, only 
by the exchanges it makes with commodities.” 

“The question, What is money? has, in my opinion, 
never been answered truly before. I claim to have 
demonstrated in this work that it is not an ordinary 
commodity but a conventional one; in exact language, 
a unit of valuation, purchase and payment, and, taken 
altogether, a series of such units limited in number by 
the metal which localizes them.” 

He believes that the doctrine that gold and silver 
coin is a commodity, possessing intrinsic value, stands 
direetly in the way of clear notions as to banking, tax- 
ation, etc. Money having no intrinsic value, it is 
wrong to tax it. ‘To tax a railroad and its equip- 
ment as a whole to a corporation, and at the same time 
to tax the several parts of the whole to the owners of 
stock, is to tax productive capital twice; and to tax the 
bondholder is to tax the third time. To tax land to its 
full value to the owner, and the morigage upon it to a 
mortgagee, is to tax twice. But this taxation is na 
worse and no more unjust than the taxation of money.” 
He insists that until it is demonstrated that money can- 
not be taxed it is utterly useless to attempt to show 
what tlie grounds of taxation are. 

Some of the conclusions obtained by his processes of 
demonstration are sufficiently startling. Suppose a 
government having a gold coinage of two hundred 
millions should reduce each coin one half in weight, 
and so economize to the amount of one bundred mill- 
ions. ‘* By the clearest demonstration the two hundred 
millions of coin of half the usual weight are, in the 
country where coined, equal to the same number of 
full weight.” In another case he reaches this conclusion: 
‘‘For all practical puiposes, then, the demonstration 
is complete that a dollar note has seventy-five per cent. 
intrinsic value in excess of a gold dollar, when the note 
is par.” 

There are many things in the work, however, which 
commend themselves to the advocates of sound money. 
He speaks of the absurdity of winding up the national 
banks and supplying their pluce by government issues. 
He declares it to be highly inexpedient to coin any 
mere silver than will be needed for subsidiary use on 
the return to specie payments. ‘Of all the would-be 
friends, but real enemies, of the laborer, whether skilled 
or unskilled, the worst are those who have taken up 
the cry of more paper money to be issued by the general 
government and the repeal of the resumption act.” 

The author gives abundant proof that he has devoted 
much attention to the points which he discusses, and a 
careful reader, already familiar with the subject, would 
-derive benefit from the perusal of the book. But the 
probability is that such a person would not have the pa- 
tience requisite to give the work a careful perusal; and 
one not familiar with the subject would be less likely 
to do it, and even if he should he would gain but little 
in the line of definite knowledge. The author writes 
fluently and for the most part correctly, but he has little 
skill in book-making. The words and sentences flow 
on but you make little direct progress. The work has 
no begiuning, middle, andend. You may begin almost 
anywhere. Opon the book at random and you are 
pretty sure to find the assertion and the “‘ proof” that 
gold and silver, as money, have no intrinsic value, and 


The Political Economy of Great Britain, the United States 
and France in the use of Money, A new Science of Produc- 
tion and Exchange, By J.B, Howe. Houghton, Osgood & 
Oompany. 


argumentative. 





are not real commodities. It reminds us of Emerson 
lecturing. He turns the leaves of his manuscript now 
forwards, now backwards, but it is all the same to the 
audience. Emerson, however, never pretends to be 
His sayings are aphoristic. But 
Howe is nothing if not argumentative. He gives 
us ‘‘ demonstrations” on every page. 

There is an additional volume, entitled ‘‘ Monetary 
and Industrial Fallacies: a Dialogue,” which was in- 
tended to form a part of the main work. It is published 
separately that the book might not be too large. What 
has been said of the other work applies as well to this. 
The dialogue, indeed, is the worst possible form for a 
writer like Mr. Howe, as it gives unlimited opportuni- 
ties for diffuseness and repetition. Could he have con- 
densed his views into.aclear and connected statement 
occupying a hundred pages, say, the satisfaction of the 
reader would have been heightened, and the probability 
of carrying conviction to the world been increased. 





THE CAMPAIGN OF 1776. 

. In presenting the third volume of its memoirs to the 
public at this time, the Long Island Historical Society 
is for many reasons exceptionally fortunate. The anni- 
versary year of 1876 might have been in some respects 
a more favorable time for publication, but the two years 
that have passed since then have been especially favor- 
able to historic research. The recurrence of the mem- 
orable anniversaries which were then commemorated 
had the natural result of stimulating the memories of 
the old and inciting the young to search among files of 
forgotten letters for records of revolutionary times. 
Fortunately the work of compilation fell into the hands 
of Mr. Henry P. Johnston, who brought to its prosecution 
zea" born of a revolutionary ancestry, and special qualifica- 
tions acquired as a soldier and as an officer of the Uaited 
States Signal Corps during the war of the Rebellion. 
He has been indefatigable in hunting up old records, in 
verifying local details, in comparing accounts previously 
published, and in bringing to light documents whose 
existence was previously unknown to the public. The 
value of this contribution to our Revolutionary history 
can perhaps be best appreciated by reference to the two 
large maps, one of Brooklyn and the other of New 
‘York, which accompany the volume, and noting the 
satisfactory completeness with which the plan of the 
battle, the stations of the different divisions and the 
topographical features have been ascertained. The 
amount of new material comprised in both these maps, 
and especially in that of Brooklyn and vicinity, can only 
be understood by a comparison with the maps pre- 
viously published. So with the context and the Ap- 
pendix, each of which contains material essentially 
enlarging and perfecting our knowledge of the impor- 
tant events chronicled. In general terms, the work isa 
military memoir, scattered items of personal narrative— 
new in a greai majority of instances—being skillfully 
used to fill out previously published accounts where 
they appeared to be incom plete. 

With the leading incidents of the battle of Long Is- 
Jand every reader of American Aistory is familiar, but 
many of the connecting linksin the history of the en- 
gagement have been missing, or at least only partly sup- 
plied. The capture, for instance, by the British 
flanking column under Sir Henry Clinton, of an Ameri- 
can patrol of five officers has not been given the impor- 
tance which it apparently merits. This patrol, sent out 
by General Sullivan to watch the Jamaica pass, ventured 
too far from the lines and were surprised by tbe British, 
who came “‘across lots” instead of by the road. Ou.we 
of the disputed points in relation to the disaster bas 
been the responsibility for the surprise, some laying it 
upon Col. Miles, who was captured with his command, 
and others upon the different general officers. In the 
hght of Mr. Johuston’s version of the affair it is difficult 
to see how the Jamaica pass could have been manned 
without fatally weakening the more exposed positions. 
The fact is that the result of the encounter between 
Howe’s well appointed, well organized and well drilled 
army, and Wasbington’s poorly armed, ill-officered and 
inexperienced battalions was a foregone conclusion. 
Washington probably realized this, but was forced by a 
perfectly reasonable fear of public opinion to risk an 
engagement, hoping, perhaps, that some blunder on the 
part of the enemy would give him an unlooked four ad- 
vantage. No such blunder was made. Lord Howe's 
generalship was admirable, and the blunders, beginning 
with the capture of the patrol above mentioned, were all 
on our side. 

Of the consummate skill with which Washington effect- 
ed the retreat to New York and the subsequent maneuvers 
whereby he brought to a comparatively satisfactory con- 
clusion a campaign whose early stages were so disheart- 
ening we can here say nothing. Among the new docu- 





1 The Campaign of 1776 around New York and Brooklyn. In- 
cluding a Circumstantial Account of the Battle of Long 
Island, and the Loss of New York, with a Review of Events 
to the close of the Year. Containing Maps, Portraits and 
Original Documents. By Henry P. Johnston. Published by 
the Long Island Historical Society, Brooklyn. 





ments for the first time brought to light in this volume 
is Washington’s original order preparing the army for 
retreat from Long Island. From this it appears that 
there is mb ground for the prevalent idea that the troops 
were led to believe that a night attack on the British 
was intended. 

One of the most noteworthy chapters relates to the 
composition of the two armies, and embraces rosters 
which in all essential particulars may be regarded as 
complete. Many names heretofore unknown to our 
historical records have been rescued from oblivion and 
placed in their proper order on the rolls. Equally valu- 
able is the roster of the British army which was captured 
by Captain Randolph, a gallant officer of New Jersey. 
It is from the “‘roster book” of the 55th British regi- 
ment of fort. This chapter is by far the most c mplete 
statement of the organization of the two armies that bas 
been compiled. 

The large maps are for their topographical features 
based upon the earliest known survey of the region, 
made by Lieut. Ratzer of the Royal Engineers ia 1767-8, 
and are remarkably full of new material, locating fr m 
authentic data lines of defense and attack which have 
heretofore been merely guessed at or ignored altogether. 
A small map, now published for the first time, is copied 
from the MS. diary of President Stiles in the library of 
Yale College. 

The Historical Society deserves great credit for bav- 
ing encouraged the interesting researches which save 
led to the publication of this memorial of perhaps the 
most critical campaign of the war. It is impossible to 
know how many valuable records have perished during 
the century that has passed, and how many are destined 
to perish during that upon which we have entered, un- 
less measures are speedily taken to secure them for p s- 
terity through publication. It is therefore to be hop-d 
that societies and publishers all over the land will im- 
prove the time that is now passing for the collection of 
material whose very existence becomes more and more 
doubtful with every passing year. 





The Destiny of Russia (Thomas Wilson, Chicago). The 
anonymous author of this little volume of 118 pages un- 
dertakes to read the future history of Russia by interpret- 
ing the prophecies of the Old Testament. -He believes in 
the literal restoration of the Jews, the further triumphs of 
Russian arms till her forces environ Jerusalem, and then a 
sudden and terrible intervention in favor of God’s people 
by God himself, in six terrible plagues, which are to im- 
mediately precede the final coming of the Lord in person 
to establish his kingdom. His interpretation of prophecy 
is ingenious and entertaining; but he assumes too much in 
intimating that only those who disbelieve in God’s word 
will venture to doubt whether ‘‘ Theta” is authorized to 
afford an interpretation of its unfulfilled prophecies. 

The Publishers’ Trade List Annual for 1878 (office of 
‘‘ Publishers’ Weekly”). This huge volume gives one the 
most comprehensive view of American literature, so far at 
least as titles and subjects go, that can possibly be ob- 
tained. It is stated by the editor that every list of first 
importance in the trade is included in the volume, a fact 
which materially enhances its value whether for purposes of 
study or mere reference. Toindicate the uses it may serve 
or give an idea of the information that is contained between 
its covers would be an impossible task within the limits of 
a paragraph. For the book trade, libraries. the editorial 
sanctum and literary people generally it is invaluable; and 
the admirable style in which it is brought out reflects the 
greatest credit both upon compiler and publi-her. 


Saintly Workers (Macmillan & Co.) In this latest vol- 
ume of his sermons Canon Farrar appears in a depart- 
ment of religious thought quite different from the 
controversial view into which his sermons on the future 
life drew him. He gives us here a practical exposition, by 
means of examples, of the value of consecration and dis- 
cipline in the Christian life; sketching in successive dis- 
courses the martyrs, the hermits, the monks, the early 
Franciscans and the missienaries. In every outer form he 
finds the same spirit of courage and self-denial for the 
Master's sake, and with a true catholicity that will not be 
shut within the walls of any organization he recognizes 
the unity of faith between such} men !as Francis of Assisi 
and David Livingstone. If these discourses do not give 
play to the fine fire of Canon Farrar’s combative eloquence, 
as some of his other books have done, they afford the 
noblest illustration of his heroic spirit and his broad and 
truly Christian sympathy. This kind of broad-churchism 
is the very leaven of Christ, and is indeed something quite 
opposite to the deadly laxity of indifference. The book is 
exceedingly interesting, as a book made up of incidental 
illustration and biographical citation is sure to be. It 
deals largely with the romance of religion, and the romance 
of religion is always readable and stimulant. 

Impressions of America. By R. W. Dale. (D. Apple- 
ton & Co.) The publishers have done a good service in 
putting into a handy volume the articles of Mr. Dale orig- 
inally published in the ‘‘ Nineteenth Century.” There is 
considerable danger to America from an ill-considered 
pessimism; and an ill-considered optimism does not rem- 
edy but aggravates the danger. In this little book Mr. 
Dale shows us how our life, social, political and educa- 
tional, strikes a foreigner with strong democratic senti- 
ments and keen insight. He is an optimist certainly, but 
not an indiscriminate optimist, and his comparisons of 
American ways and characteristics with those of England 
are yery instructive, and, on the whole, full of hopeful au- 
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gury. His essay on politics is in delightful contrast with 
the average political editorial of the present day. ‘‘ Civil 
service is, on the whole, both honest and effective” ; its evils 
are real, but ‘“‘ Mr. Hayes is making a gallant attempt at 
reform,” though ‘‘he is fighting a desperate battle’’; the 
commercial prosperity of the country is assured—‘ The 
Russo-Turkish war ought to have shown the American 
manufacturers that they have little reason to fear us.” 
His account of the American common school system is the 
best, the most comprehensive, the most thorough and the 
most discriminating that we have ever seen. A new edi- 
tion ought to contain his impressions of religion in Am- 
erica, from the October number of the ‘‘ Nineteenth Cen- 
tury.” 

The Bible Commentary. Matthew, Mark, Luke. (Scrib- 
ner.) Perhaps it is a necessary consequence of the fact 
that this commentary has been prepared for a market by 
clergymen who have been compelled to take time for the 
purpose out of days already filled with other duties, but 
at all events it seems hurried and superficial. There is al- 
most no appearance of familiarity with the best foreign 
authors, such as ‘‘ Meyer,” “‘ Godet,’’ and “‘ Oosterzee,”’ and 
very little of acquaintance with the ancient English class- 
ics. Only those views that lie on the surface are consid- 
ered in the more difficult passages. Thus, in treating the 
Temptation Dean Mansel seems to recognize no alternative 
between the naturalistic interpretation, which treats it as 
a dream, and the prosaic one, which imagines Christ car- 
ried bodily tothe pinnacle of the Temple; in his interpre- 
tation of the famous promise to Peter, as the rock on which 
the future church shall be built, he writes as though he 
were wholly ignorant of Alford’s profoundly spiritual 
reading of the promise. So in the parable of the Prodigal 
Son we find very little if anything that might not have 
been borrowed from Trench, while some points involved 
in the original, as in the expression “‘ while he held himself 
afar off the father ran,” etc., are ignored altogether. It 
is difficult to suppose that in the interpretation of the par- 
ables the excellent work of Mr. Arnot has not been con- 
sulted, but some omissions are incomprehensible on any 
other hypothesis. The volume contains much useful in- 
formation, and some of its critical supplementary notes 
are exceedingly valuable, and show thorough study; but 
as a whole it is not the equal of either Lange’s or Ellicott’s 
Commentary; and for the lay reader certainly no better 
than Alford’s ‘‘ New Testament for English Readers.” 

The Europeans, by Henry James, Jr. (Houghton, Os- 
good & Co.) In this entertaining story, which Mr. James 
modestly calls a sketch, the author’s power as an analyist 
finds its freest expression. Indeed so acute has his pene- 
tration become, and so impartial his treatment, that he 
mig>t perhaps be better described as an anatomist. To 
most people Mr. James’s types will scarcely be familiar. 
The most of us are not acquainted with the volatile Euro- 
pean flaneur represented in the story by Felix Young, or 
with such severely matter-of-fact and self-contained per- 
sons as the Wentworths. But hardly any one will be 
likely to dispute that they do exist, or that the contrast 
which they are made to present is very effective. 
No stronger character drawing has been done for a long 
while, unless it be that of Daisy Miller by the same au- 
thor, than the study of Gertrude Wentworth struggling 
out of her unemotional Puritanic existence into an atmos- 
phere of art and semi-Bohemianism.—— In Paradise, 
from the German of Paul Heyse. 2 vols. (D. Appleton 
& Co.) To the average American reader it will seem a 
pity that the really clever action of this story should be 
so revarded by unnecessary detail and ponderous conversa- 
tion. To an American, too, of conventional thought, 
many of the situations will seem of doubtful propriety ; 
though in describing the Bohemian art life of Germany 
this perhaps could hardly be avoided, and it must be said 
in praise of the book that if its characters do not in every 

respect conform to the American standard of morality and 
are reprehensibly indifferent to the legal marriage cere- 
mony, as in the case of Jansen and Julie, they neverthe. 
less express a great many elevated sentiments and steer 
generally clear of the dangers to which they are exposed. 
The literary character of the book is undeniably good, and 
for allits prolixity there is a fascination, whether about 
the freshness of the life or the vividness of the situations, 
that holds the reader’s attention to the end. 

Artist Biography: Angelo—Guido—Van Dyck. Pre- 
pared by M. F. Sweetser. (Houghton, Osgood & Co.) 
These are biographies of men widely different in character 
and life, in their conception and treatment of art, yet alike 
in suffering from injustice during their lives and disap- 
pointment in not obtaining among their contemporaries 
the position to which they deemed themselves entitled. 
Duppa’s “Life of Michael Angelo” has been considered 
the best authority, but within the past few years much 
new matter has been brought to light. Mr. Sweetser has 
admirably condensed the two volumes by Gotte, of Flor- 
ence, and has also drawn somewhat from Wilson’s biogra- 
phy, which now supersedes Duppa. In the volume on 
Guido we have the first complete account of Guido’s life, 
and we are able, through the copious extracts given from 
Malvasia, his friend and contemporary, to form an accu- 
rate idea of the artist. Mr. Sweetser insists on our aban- 
doning the Cenci portrait, and with other time-hcnored 
traditions we reluctantly vote ita myth. He shows con- 
clusively that not only did Guido not paint that picture of 
Beatrice over which tourists have sentimentalized, but 
that the painting is not a likeness of Beatrice, and that as 
Guido was not in Rome at the time of her death and never 
saw the lady there is no ground for the story which has 
been implicitly believed. This volume is a very valuable 
addition to the biographies of artists, and so far not the 
least interesting of the series. The Van Dyck contains no 
new material, and it seems a pity that it could not have 





been deferred until M. Alfred Michiels, from whose pre- 
vious work on the Flemish Artists our knowledge of Van 
Dyck is chiefly derived, had been able to complete the work 
on which he is now busy. M. Michiels, it appears, has 
discovered new material, which after being carefully sifted 
will probably give us many interesting facts about Van 
Dyck hitherto unknown. Short as are the biographies 
they yet give a comprehensive and fair epitome of the life 
of each artist, and supply a want long felt by art lovers. 

Texts from the Buddhist Canon. Translated from the 
Chinese by Samuel Beal, Professor of Chinese, University 
College, London. (Houghton, Osgood & Co.) It is well 
known that Buddhism was carried to China by missionaries 
from India, somewhere about a.century before Christ. 
Many of the books forming the Chinese canon are transla- 
tions made by these missionaries from some Indian ver- 
nacular. It might fairly be expected on general grounds 
that these ancient versions would permit an interesting 
and instructive comparison with their originals, by means 
of which light would perhaps be thrown upon obscure pas- 
sages, and more or less trustworthy data furnished to the 
critical student of Buddhism. That this is the case with 
the Dhammapada, the Pali version of which is already 
known to English readers through Prof. Max Miiller’s 
translation, an examination of Prof. Beal’s work is enough 
to prove. At the very outset, it contributes an important 
argument to the discussion of the meaning of the title, 
Dhammapada, which Prof. Miiller, dissenting from other 
scholars, translates ‘‘ The Path of Virtue.” The Chinese 
version favors the translation which Prof. Miiller on ety- 
mological grounds rejected, namely, ‘‘Texts from the 
Law.” That this title is more directly appropriate than 
the other, the nature and probable history of the book, as a 
compilation from earlier sources, bear witness. With re- 
gard to the primitive idea of Nirvana, Prof. Beal finds in 
this text complete confirmation of the view which he ex- 
pressed many years ago, and which Prof. Muller has so 
eloquently maintained, that it was not ‘annihilaticn,” 
but “a state of rest and peace, resulting from the absence 
of sorrow and the delusions of sense.” In this, as in many 
other particulars, the maxims of Buddha have been literal- 
ized and distorted in later centuries by the Buddhish com- 
mentators and priests who have treated their sacred books 
as the writers of the Talmud treated the Bible. The par- 
rables or narratives given in this translation are sometimes 
curious, generally puerile, and rarely noteworthy for 
beauty or appropriateness. But they are characteristic of 
the mind, and to some extent of the creed. of those who 
could find them profitable. To an occidental student, they 
are sadly deficient in “point.” That the Dkhammapada 
contains numerous gems in the way of ethical instruction. 
and that many of its sayings bear striking resemblance to 
the utterances of Christ himself, is a fact long ago attested 
by Christian scholars. But the absence here of that power 
which breathes in every utterance of our Lord must be 
evident to the most careless or prejudiced reader. Chris- 
tianity has nothing to fear from a thorough comparison of 
its sacred books with those of the Buddhist faith; and 
when we compare the fruits, as well as the roots, of the 
two religions, the deficiency of the ascetic philosophy of 
Buddha, as compared with the personal loyalty which 
unites the Christian to his Redeemer and Friend, is still 
more strikingly manifest. 

LITERARY NOTES. 

—Madame Thiers is busily engaged with the proofs of 
her late husband’s speeches, three volumes of which will 
appear in January. 

—A new weekly paper, called ‘‘The Scottish Patriot,” 
published in the interests of Protestantism, has made its 
appearance in Glasgow. 

—Mr. James M. Hubbard of the Boston Public Library 
is preparing an exhaustive catalogue of the Shakespearean 
department ofthe Barton collection. 





—Messrs. Henry Holt & Co. will publish at once, as one of ° 


their ‘‘ Handbooks,” ‘‘ The Studio Arts,” by Elizabeth Win- 
throp Johnson, intended as a help to those who want a 
general knowledge of Art. 

—The 8S. T. James who has been writing a serial story in 
“Sunday Afternoon” is none other than Mr. Horace E. 
Scudder, whose residence used to be on St. James Avenue, 
Boston—whence his pseudonym. 

—Miss Ella Farman’s delightful story, ‘ Betty’s 
Tramps,” which opens the November “‘ Wide Awake,” is 
followed by so many other good things that it must be an 
exacting child who will not enjoy the number. 

—Mr. Edward Miller’s two volumes on “The History 
and Doctrines of Irvingism” are the first attempt to give a 
comprehensive view of that eccentric denomination known 
in this country as the ‘‘ Catholic Apostolic Church.” 

—The American Iract Society publishes a series of illum- 
inated texts for book marks and other use. The texts ars 
well chosen and the ornamentation pleasing. The package 
entitled ‘‘ Little Gems from the Mine” is especially pretty. 

—John Boyle O’Reilly, whose new volume of poems is 
receiving tie favorable attention of the critics, is a vigorous 
young Irishman, and the editor of that wide-awake and 
liberal minded Roman Catholic journal, the Boston 
‘* Pilot.” 

—The Nihilists of Russia, netwithstanding the recent 
assertion of somebody to the effect that that sect 1s nil, 
are so far alive and active as to have begun the publica- 
tion of a revolutionist newspaper, called ‘Land and 
Liberty.” 

—Mr. E. P. Roe’s new novel, “A Face Illumined,” will 
be published by Dodd, Mead & Co. about Nov. 1st. Of 
Mr. Roe’s six novels over 133,000 copies have been issued, 
which will be increased to 150,000 by the publication of 
the new book. 

—“‘ Littell’s Living Age,” in its issue for the week ending 
October 19th, begins the publication, from the author’s ad- 





vance sheets, of a new serial story by George MacDonald. 
The new story is entitled ‘Sir Gibbie,” and promises to be 
one of much interest. 

—An article by Ernest Rénan, on ‘“‘The Emperor Hadrian 
and Christianity,” is to appear in the November-December 
number of the “‘ North American Review”; also a paper 
entitled ‘‘ Pessimism in the Nineteenth Century,” by the 
Rev. Dr. Samuel Osgood, 

—R. Worthington will issue in a few days “Stories of 
Remarkable Persons,” by Wm. Chambers, LL. D. (pub- 
lisher of Chambers’ Encyclopedia, etc., etc.), in which 
A. T. Stewart, Horace Greeley, the Astors, Ferdinand De 
Lesseps, Sir W. Scott, Wordsworth, etc., etc., are the 
subjects. 

—‘‘ Tiles and Tiling ” is the title of an admirable article on 
this branch of ceramic art, by Mr. James Joseph Talbot, 
in the ‘‘Pennsylvania Monthly” for October. Besides 
this Mr. Albert 8. Bolles furnishes a paper on the “‘ Finan- 
cial Adminstration of Robert Morris,” and the Countess 
d'Istria one on the ‘“‘ Erudite Poetry of the Turks.” Pro- 
fessor Robert Ellis Thompson tells “‘How it Strikes a 
Stranger;” “it” referring to the mechanical genius of 
America. 

—Among the modifications to the postal law proposed 
by the recent conference in this city, and which it is likely 
will be recommended to Congress, are some that are of in- 
terest to authors and publishers, as for instance the ad- 
mission of authors’ manuscript. at printed rate; the 
permission of a written statement of price in a book, and 
of the publisher’s name or address, in writing or print, on 
the wrappers of bulk-rate matter: and the abolition of the 
extra rate at carrier offices on periodicals not weeklies. 

—Some weeks ago we recommended with some mental re- 
servation certain books on etiquette. We had not at that 
time seen ‘‘ Cupid’s Cabinet Vnlock’t, or the new academy of 
compliments. Odes, epigrams, songs and sonnets, poesies, 
presentations, congratulations, ejaculations, rhapsodies 
etc. With other various fancies. Created partly for the 
delight, but chiefly for the use of all ladies, gentlemen and 
strangers, who affect to speak elegantly, or write quiently.” 
by W. Shakespeare. The copy is supposed to be unique, so 
that it can hardly be available for general reference. It 
is in the Public Library of Boston. 

—In the ‘ American Catalogue” now being issued by F. 
Leypoldt works and editions of authors are grouped which 
could be previously found only by hunting through many 
publishers’ and library catalogues. ‘’ Probably no name,” 
says Mr. Leypoldt’s announcement, “ has been so prolific as 
that of Jacob and J. 8. C. Abbott and their sons. Jacob 
in fact leads all American authors in actual work, no less 
than 170 individual works, divided among seven publishers, 
being credited to his name, besides 32 jointly with his 
brother; J. 8. C. has 27 of his own; and of the sons, 
Lyman, editor of the Christian Union, has 6; Edward, 
editor of the “‘ Literary World,” 4; and Austin and B. V., 
the editors of legal digests, 14 works, in 84 volumes. 

—The London “ Athenzum,” perhaps the most erudite 
of English literary publications, does not know everything. 
In reviewing “‘Six to One, A Nantucket Idyl,” it refers 
to the hero as “ walking at evenings, or having a squantum 
of clam-bake and soft-shells.” Evidently the reviewer is 
puzzled by down-east Americanisms; and well he may be, 
for it is not by any means every native American who 
knows what a ‘‘squantum’”’ is. The word is, we believe, 
peculiar to Nantucket, and means simply an al fresco clam- 
bake. Nor can he be expected to know that ‘‘soft-shells ”’ 
are a species of clam as contradistinguished from “ hard” 
or ‘‘round” clams. The dsrivation of ‘‘squantum” is in- 
volved in obscurity, but may naturally, of course, be re- 
ferred to the Latin. Quantum suf affords a suggestive 
basis for easy transposition and corruption. 

—The type-writer is a machine for doing hand-printing 
as a substitute for pen-writing. One writes a letter with it, 
or an article, as he would with a pen, only each letter is 
struck on the paper by a type, and the impression is that 
of type work instead of pen-work. A curious question as 
to the work of a type-writer arises from the post-office 
point of view. Is its work manuscript? The manu part 
is plain enough, but how about the script ? Is it proper to 
say of the type-writer’s letter that it is written? And if it 
is not written, in what sense is it printed? The Post Office 
Department at Washington has ingeniously solved the 
problem by stating that the productions of type-writers 
cannot be regarded as printed matter, but must be treated 
as correspondence. When, however, two or three hundred 
envelopes are deposited with a post-master the contents of 
which are exactly alike, though written by a type-writer, 
it is prima facie evidence that the production is a circular, 
and it can therefore be sent at circular rates. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 
[The receipt of all new publicatwns delivered at the Edit- 
orval on of this paper will be ackiwowledged in its earnest 
mt issue. Publishers will con er a favor by promptly 





advising us of any omission in this respect. Accompanying 
memoranda of prices are desirable in all cases.] 
Authors and Titles Publishers. Price. 
* Bachelor of the Albany.  . cocccncccocccccessecccccoeccnc Harpers. 10 
ORIN WS BRB s 00000000 00020000. 000040 092500 Porter & Coutes. 1 25 
Chadwick, John - The Bible of To-Day.”.......... Putneams. 1 5 
Dussaud, Mme. a Angele, * A Woman’s Mistake, , Peters nm Bros. 50 
Flemming, Hartford, “ Cupid ead the Sphinx. ” .eee0.-Putpams. 125 
* Johnson’s Chief Lives of the roe . He Holt & Co. 
Macduff, J. R., D., * Eventide at Bethel. tee rier Bros. 1 25 
Mason, George C., “* The Old House Altered.” -Putnams. 2 50 
Miller, Baty 3. a Little Neighbors.’’........ .-B. P. Dutton & Co. 1 bv 
POET TEMG,” ooncc costes +) cogncsnseossbetone: er & Coutes. 1 25 
Morley. Henry, Pelissy the Poter.” Cassell, Petter & Galpin: 2 00 
Nesbiut, M. ‘Grammar Laad.”...........+++ Henry Holt & Co. 
Parrote cae Monkey 7". coe cee cocc-escccecseoes orthing oN 175 
Richmond, . B.J.,* Harry the Prodigal.”...Nat. Temp. Soc. 1 25 
Rotherham, J-seph B., “The New Testament.”...Wiley & Son. 3 W 
Thwing, Churles F., “* American Colleges.” utpams,. 1 00 
Voltaire, “ ’ruyers, Sermons and Religious Thoughts. ted 
Whittaker. 
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Science and Art. 


Ligutyinae Conpuctors.—In Paris and in several other 
French towns a system of official inspection of lightning- 
rods exists. The rods are tested once a year, or oftener, 
with a galvanometer, to see if they are in working order. 
Probably many of the accidents that occur are due to the 
deterioration of the apparatus. As soon as the lightning- 
rod men hear of this they will equip themselves with 
galvanometers, and thus have an infallible means of prov- 
ing the worthlessness of anyone’s lightning rod. 


Terra Corra.—This beautiful, durable, and compara- 
tively cheap material is more and more finding favor with 
architects and builders. The new Art Museum in Boston 
is profusely decorated with panels of this material, and it 
plays its part in the construction of the building in the 
shape of mullions, window caps, sills, etc. All kinds of 
terra cotta articles are now made in this country, and it 
bids fair to become, as it deserves, an important branch of 
industry. Better than any known substance it will stand 
heat, as indeed it may well do since it is subjected during 
the process of manufacture to a temperature of some 2,000 
degrees (Fahr.). Nor is it liable to crack if cold water is 
thrown upon it when in a heated condition. This is a 
quality possessed by few substances that are available for 
building purposes, 


Katypms.—Now that ‘“ katydids’’ are regularly filling 
their Fall engagements and keeping up their all-night 
co cert, it may be interesting to reprint from Mr. Wilson 
Flagg’s “‘ Birds and Seasons of New England”’ the result of 
certain observations whereby Mr. Flagg claims that he 
can tell what is the out-of-door temperature by listening 
to the monotonous chirping of these covspicuously noisy 
insects. When the thermometer stauds at 80 deg. 
(Fahr.) the keynote of the insect is F natural. At 75 deg. 
itis E flat. (Time and tune perfect in both cases.) At 70 
deg. itis D; at 65 deg. itis C. (Time and tune imperfect.) 
At 60 deg. it is B flat, likewise imperfect. Sometimes 
some of the insects sing as low as G, but when the cold re- 
duces the song to that pitch it permanently silences all but 
the most robust of the singers. 





GELATIN AS A FooD PRESERVER.—Dr. Campbell Morfit, 
an Englishman, has invented a process which it is claimed 
preserves numerous articles of food more effectually than 
any of the methods at present in use. In the preservation 
of milk he claims that one part of gelatin to ten parts of 
the nutritive constituents of milk will prove an effectual 
preservative. In order successfully to perform the opera- 
tion it is necessary to go through a series of operations 
which %em so: ewhat complicated in view of the end to be 
attained. One at least of Dr. Morfit’s preparations has be- 

jean article of commerce. He dissolves gelatin in lime- 
juicé” at a gentle heat, and after removing much of the 
water and adding sugar, incorporates the mixture with the 
powder of navy-biscuit. Pressed in moulds and carefully 
dried a granular acidulous and agreeable biscuit is pro- 
duced, which should combine a considerable alimentary 
value with the anti-scorbutic properties of lime-juice. As 
lime juice is extensively used on ship-board as an anti- 
scorbutic this form may become very popular, as it is far 
more easily transported than the perishakle natural juice. 


FRENCH SLACK-WATER DRrain.—In France the naviga- 
tion of small and naturally shallow streams early became 
a problem to which engineers gave their best thought. 
The result was the introductidn of a device invented by 
M. Chamoin. This is a series of gates so arranged that 
when the water is high they lie flat on the bottom, or 
rather on the platform to which they are hinged. When 
the water is low they are raised by means of props, so that 
they divert the water into a lock after the manner of a 
canal, through which barges can readily pass. Only so 
many of the gates are raised as may be required to pro- 
duce the necessary depth of water in the lock. A large 
dam of this kind is to be built in the Ohio River near 
Pittsburg, under the direction of Colonels Merritt and 
Mahan of the Engineer Corps. An appropriation was 
made by Congress last session, and, according to the 
“Tribune,” work will shortly be begun. The main dam 
will be 1,200 feet long and composed of 200 wickets or 
gates. The lock will: be 100 feet wide and will admit an 
ordinary tow of coal barges. If the dam proves success- 
ful, and according to Col. Mahan there is no doubt of this, 
it is not unlikely that the system will be applied to numer- 
ous other rivers which at present are not available for 
purposes of navigation during a great part of the year. 


Sr. PaTrick’s CATHEDRAL.—For many years the slow 
growth of St. Patrick’s Cathedral has given rise to doubts 
whether this present generation would see its completion. 
When it is remembered how much is still to be done, and 
how much money will be required, it is evident that the 
cathedral in its perfected state is still an affair of the 
future. On the 22d, the Fair so long talked of, and which 
it is expected will do much towards raising funds for work 
on the building, was opened. Many people who have no 
particular interest in the Fair have improved the opportu- 
nity to see the building. The proportions of the interior are 
fine. Even those who cavil at the exterior will probably 
grant that. Standing at the Fifth Avenue entrance, and 
looking down the nave, the aisles, then at the roof, where 
the arches meet and merge into each other, the im- 
pression is one of beauty, harmoniousness, and strength. 
The choir is still unfinished, windows are wanting, but 
yet the effect of the interior, spite of the Fair decorations, 
which detract from instead of adding to the beauty, is 
satisfactory. The windows over the side doors are very 
beautiful, the coloring of all the glass is rich, the subjects 








well chosen and finely executed, there are no glaring con- 
trasts, and the eye is not dazzled and wearied with too 
great brilliancy. The small windows with their exquis- 
itely tinted geometric patterns contrast agreeably with 
the groups of figures on the large wir.dows, and a careful 
study of the stained glass will well repay a lover of that 
branch of art. 


Mortar And Stucco.—The beauty and enduring char- 
acter of the stucco used in Pompeiian houses has been 
admired by all visitors to the excavations in the buried 
city. A recent analysis shows that it was made of cal- 
cined gypsum, or plaster of Paris, mixed with pulverized 
but not calcined, stone, and, in the more expensive kind, 
with powdered marble. This stucco was spread, appar- 
ently, with an instrument like that which is used by our 
plasterers; and a difference in quality and an economy in 
the use of it are observable, which make it probable that 
the expense varied greatly, according to the fineness of the 
material. Vitruvius says that the stucco should be always 
very thickly laid on; but he is probably mistaken, for on 
the columns of the oldest temple of Pompeii, the Greek 
temple, is a stucco of extreme beauty, harder than stone, 
and not more than a line in thickness, while the temples of 
Peestum have received a coat still thinner. This account 
is quoted from the “‘ American Builder” for October, which 
also contains an article describing at considerable length 
the process followed by Hindoo workmen which has been 
handed down by tradition from remote times, and which 
was until recently kept a profound secret by the natives. 
After science had partly solved the mystery, the natives 
seeing that secrecy was of no avail gave all needed infor- 
mation. There are buildings in India covered with this 
cement whose walls are like polished marble, and more 
recent tests of the recipe made under English supervision 
have given most excellent results; one instance being 
mentioned where the plastering has stood for fifty years, 
and seems now as perfect as when it was first applied, aJ- 
though no repairs have been required. The article is too 
long for quotation here, and indeed it is but an introduc- 
tion to a series of papers on the same subject, but it is well 
worth the attention of builders, who can easily obtain 
copies of the magazine by writing to the publication office 
at 176 Broadway. In conclusion we quote from the same 
source two recipes bearing on this topic: ‘‘ The following 
composition is often employed in India for protecting 
plaster exposed to the weather, viz.: three parts of linseed 
oil boiled, with one-sixth of its weight of litharge, and one 
part of wax; the surface must be perfectly dry before ap- 
plying the mixture, which should be laid on hot witha 
brush. A good marble cement is composed of gypsum and 
alum, and is remarkable for its susceptibility of polish. 
There are several qualities of it. The coarser qualities 
form a paving scarcely distinguished from stone in color 
and hardness, but of one-third the price; the best white 
and finer qualities produce excellent imitations of Floren- 
tine and other mosaics.” 


Fact and Humor. 


—The socialists of Chicago say they will poll 10,000 votes 
this Fall; but they have no such strength. 

—A Cremati n Society in London is about to erect a 
crematorium on the model of the one in Milan. 

—The numerous workmen in the tanneries of Chicago 
have formed a Tanner’s Benevolent Union for good work 
among the needy of their kind. 

—The best that a Western contemporary can say of the 
coming Congress is that it will be ‘good to middling, if the 
poorer grades are not taken into the account.’’ 

—A steamship line to sail from Montreal in the summer 
and from Portland in the winter is proposed by Chicago 
merchants. It will transport cattle and grain. 

‘ —And now Chicago is discussing the omission of the 
fourth story from her new Court House. This would be 
proof of weakness in both her top story and her pocket 
story. 

—Mr, Ishmael Lee went to Des Moines to hear Senator 
Blaine speak, and he did it although he broke his arm, and 
had to stand throughout the address holding the fractured 
member. 

—Mr. Hewitt and Mr. Nordhoff will lose caste among 
Democrats it they are not careful. This disposition to 
subordinate party to principle is acted at variance with 
recognized precedent. 

—Professor Hayden, of the Geological Survey, has 
crossed the Rocky Mountain divide ten times during the 
present season. Several fine glaciers have been discovered, 
located and named, in the Wind River Mountains. 

—While a Georgian was looking for his tobacco with a 
lighted candle he exploded a package of gunpowder. The 
bureau where he was searching was badly shattered, and 
he—well, he is under treatment, and it hy hoped that he 
will recover. 

—The beneficent influences of satel are exemplified 
in the case of one Titus, a professional, who is committed to 
prison for a year and nine months in consequence of five 
assaults on officers who atttempted to arrest him, and two 
prior attempts at jail breaking. 

—A murderer who is serving out his sentence in the 
Maine State Prison is permitted to cultivate a garden 
patch in the yard. He is endeevoring to avenge himself 
on society by raising and selling cucumbers, on which he 
cleared $25 during the past season. 

,.—Sweet are the uses of adversity. The Fenian convicts 
lately released by the British Government, at the request 
of our minister, visited the Board of Aldermen in this city 
last week and had the “‘ Courtesies of the Chamber ’”’ ten- 
dered them in a formal resolution. * 














—An English Justice of the Peace lately arrested two 
Roman Catholic Sisters on a charge of vagrancy because 
they called at his house to solicit alms. The case was at 
once dismissed in court, with an apology to the Sisters and 
something very like a reprimand to the J. P. 

—The latest prize composition is reported by a Norwich 
school teacher. Subject—‘“ Boy.” ist, What is he? 2nd, 
What is his use? 3rd, What is he made of? Composition 
(produced after long mental labor)—“ A boy is a animal. 
His use is to cary wood. He is Maid of Bones.” 

—Sixty excursionists will leave New York about Dec. 1st 
on a sailing vessel bound for the Mediterranean and the 
West Indies. If they are all capable of becoming good 
sailors they will have a capital time. The present genera- 
tion does not know the pleasure of a sea voyage under 
canvas. 

—Wrinkles make people look old, and Madame la Com- 
tesse de Bassanville says that they can be kept away by 
closing the eyes for ten minutes at a time at intervals not 
exceeding five or six hours. The theory is that this and 
nothing else will secure absolute rest for the muscles of 
the face. 


—The “ Horton House” at Southold, L. L., is said to have 
been built in 1660. It is to be pulled down to make room 
for a modern structure, and last week the inhabitants 
gave ita ‘send off’ in the shape of a farewell party and 
fair whereat all the old costumes and relics of the vicin- 
ity made their appearance. 

—In order to circumvent the Custom House of their na- 
tive land les. belles Americaines sojourning in Paris have 
been obliged to wear their winter “things” enough to show 
that they have done so before packing up for home. The 
boulevards were somewhat astonished at the premature 
appearance of sea]-skin jackets, furs, etc. 

—At a Philadelphia ship yard, last week, was witnessed 
the singular spectacle of the launching of a Russian cruiser, 
and her consecration according to the forms of the Greek 
Church. The vessel was ordered when war seemed immi- 
nent. Her crew participated in the religious ceremonies. 
She will probably be named the ‘ America.”’ 

—The list of shareholders in the broken Glasgow Bank 
fills nearly two pages of the local newspapers. The estates of 
the larger shareholders aggregate £2,360,000, and range from 
£200,000 to £10,000 each. Among the smaller shareholders 
are many executors, guardians and women, who will lose 
every penny they own. The directors are in jail to a man. 

—Mr. Bergh had the driver of a cross-town car arrested 
for cver-loading. He was found guilty and sentenced to 
200 days’ imprisonment in default of paying $200 fine. It is 
said that the company will pay the fine. We only hope 
they will not stop the amount out of the driver’s pay. 
Would it not be fairer, on the whole, to arrest and fine the 
passengers ? 

—The small-boy of Georgia takes the paternal shot gun 
and shoots his little sister when she refuses to “divide” 
candy with him. This teaches, 1st, That little girls should 
not have candy. 2nd, That they should be generous and 
share it with their small-boy brothers. 3rd, That small- 
boys should be kept permanently shut up in the wood-shed, 
and 4th, That guns should not be left where small boys 
can get hold of them. 

—A “canny Scot,” with the characteristic prudence of 
his race, has refused to marry his fiancée since the failure 
of the Glasgow Bank, because her fortune is in the stock 
of that institution. From the romantic point of view this 
does not sound well, but in the light of common sense and 
strict honesty it is admirable. He knows that, as the 
lady’s husband, he will be responsible for assessments, and 
he may know that he cannot possibly wneet them. 

—After due correspondence the Treasury and the Post- 
office have decided to be liberal in the matter of foreign 
books and papers by mail. It is admitted that all such 
matter is dutiable, but, not to put too fine a point upon it, 
it is left to the discretion.of the post-master whether a pack- 
age shall or si:al] not be delivered to its address. If it is of 
reasonable size and weight it will be delivered, provided 
there are no circumstances to provoke suspicion. 

—A Kentucky postmaster endeavored to increase his in- 
come by opening registered letters and substituting postage 
stamps for the money contained therein. It was not ex- 
actly stealing, nor was it as dishonest as it might have 
been, for he always enclosed a full equivalent of stamps. 
Still it was a violation of the mails. So the delinquent (he 
had lost a leg during the war) had to go to jail under a 
year’s sentence. Under the circumstances the President 
thought himseif justified in pardoning him at the end of 
six months. 

—Two storms so heavy as those which have swept the 
North Atlantic within a fortnight do not often occur at 
such a short interval. The first was central about the 
longtitude of Cape Cod, and the second about that of Phila- 
delphia. Each did a large amount of damage in its course, 
leaving behind it wrecks on land and sea, and each was 
duly indicated by the weather reports. Yet there are 
shipppers who refuse to be warned when they see the red 
flag or the red lantern at the mast head. The gale, by the 
way, was so violent in this city that for a while the red 
flag could not be kept flying. 

—Says our valued contemporary, the ‘‘ World,” apropos 
of Mr. Hewitt: ‘‘Itseems to us as silly as it is immoral to 
applaud in a Democratic leader or public man what we 
should condemn in a Republican.” ‘That is good Christian 
doctrine, but it is poor politics. If the ‘‘ World” carries 
out this principle it will have to praise in Republicans 
what it praises in Democrats, and that would not do at all, 
you know, for here are the records of the two parties on 
“hard money”’ staring our valued contemporary in the 
very face. It is encouraging, however, to find the leading 
‘Democratic journal daring to print such a sentiment just 
before eleetion. 
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Financial, 


From Monday, Oct. 21, to Saturday, 
Oct. 26. 
Financial Quotations—Gold.— 
Monday, Wednesday, Saturday 
Oct. 21. > ha Oct 26, 


Gold (highest)...... 1W0% WO, ve ecee 100% 
i ‘Tenaers... oo. W357 0.58 ece-coe ¥9.62 


Government Bonds.— 








(These eer indicate the highest nominal! rates.) 
ond soeatt + 


eee seees 


5-208. re ne LP. . #102 
tes 9 e + a. Lc. ote 








- : 
5-208. ‘868. C...... * 07% 


5a. 5- 

5s. 10-is. ae coocce f 

as. W-4u8. - 6% 
5s. fended. 1881. F nas 
5s funded. Iasi. c... 5% 


45q8, 18D. Te... cee e PBK 
4948, ‘891. c. ... 
4s. registere4,. 1907.. A 
4s. coupon, 1407.... - 100 

6s, currency. ¢ ... ‘,! 19% 11956 


Bids tor State Bonds. 





oe. 
seeeee 








Alabama 5s. I833 ... #’% sor. ae J. due ’87. meng 
Alabama ds. 1884.... 42%| N.Y. 6s. G R.. ’87.... 118 
Alabama 82a, (88H.... 42% N.Y. 6s, B.C. "85 113 
Alabama 4s. i888 .. 42%) N.C. fis. J.&J 98... 16 
Ala. 48. Of 1842 ....- 20 | N.C. te, A.& O, 86-8. 16 
Ala 8s. of | see OW | NC68N.CRS.4d.. 75 
Ark.is,L.R.4F.5.i8. 4 | N. RA.&O. 15 
Ark. 78, M 4 | N: J 4 
A.is.L.R.P.8.4N.0. 4 | N. 54 
Ark.7s.M.0.48.R. 4 | N. 9 
Art. 7s, Ark.Jen.R. 4 | N. 9 
Ga, ts, -. 100%) N. 9 
Ga 7s, n. d»8., :886.. WB | N 9 
Gu. 78, indorseo “86. '0814| N.C. 2 
fi. pg ts. 0 « 02 | NC 1% 
fl. rLoan.... 102 | Ohi. os. - IK 
v. rs seaed vi... 102 | Rhode Island 6s.... 108 
L -uisiana #s...-.... 50 | Sevuch Carolina tis.. 35 
68, new bunds. 50 do J.&3. 25 
La. ts. new Fi’g D’t. 30 do A.&0O.. 25 
La. 7s, Penitentiary 50 00 = fs. F.A.'*6.. 25 
La. 68. Levee Bds.. 50 do 68,.L.€.’89J.&3 30 
L:. 88, Levee —- 50 do 68,L.0."89A.&0 30 
8s. &. B. of “7: 50 do js of '88.. .... 30 
is <a naa, Ni: 74% | do Non-tund.bds. Lig 
Mich 6s pcas se 1 Tenn. ts, old, 31% 
M 8. Pi Ip 18” $.. «1% | Tenn. 6s, 0.b 29 
Mo. 68. due $2 or ’8+ lu2}>' Virg ota Hs. Old..... 22 
Mo. ts due ip 1885. 1045] do ts, n.d. "H6..... 23 
Mo.rs due ip 1887. 104%] do 6s. D.b., "H7..... 
Mo. ts, due 89 or 90 104%] do 6s. cons +! b... TW 
aa A. or U.d.’92 : 4 | Va.ts,ex wat’ac... 52 
Mo. 6s. 0s, 094-95. 107 a 68, aeftrread. 6 
Mo. fs, H.&8.J.d "86. 103%} D.C. 3.058, 1924. 7 


Foreign Exchange.— ‘iota 
41.88@4. 38% 


60 days. 


London orime bantbers,  4.82@4.82% 








Wholesale Prices Farm Produce. 


For the week ending Oct. 26, 1878. 


Butter. — Receipts for the week were 23,353 pkgs. 
Exports, 5 208 pkgs.. Really fine fresh sour cream 
creamery butter is all quick taken at 26@27c., and 
for fancy specials 28c. Sweet creams are wcrth 24 
@2%c., and fresh fragrant private dairy tubs sre 
all wanted at 23@25c. “There is plenty of room at 
the top,” but fr lower duwn quslities there was 
seemingly never a worse market. These middling 
grades of State butter keep arriving here and 
piling up almost with: ut sale atany price. Some 
of it has been m: ved at 12, 12%, 15@i4c., and ‘ots 
more of it must go the same road or remain un- 
sold. Ole margarine and hard times, ana the free 
make ef Western butter, leave common tv fair 
State dairies in the lurch, and be lders of it ina 
dilemma. In this market, if the butter remains on 
hand this warm weather, it gets soft and strung on 
tops and sides and loses quality, while if forced to 
immediate sale it goes at a very luw price. Entire 
State dairies, solid and well flavored ad freshiy 
arrived are looked after; at about 18@20c. isa 
possible price for the best of them. We quote: 
sour cream creameries, fresh make, 26@27c.; sweet 
cream creameries, fresh muke, 23@25c ; prime Fall 
make private dairy, 22@2%5c.; fair tu gvod Fall but- 
ter, 15@20c.; entire dairies, Southern and middle 
tier counties, fine, 18@2uc.: entire dairies. North- 
ern Welch, fine, 17@20c ; creameries, prime June 
and July make, I8@2c.; entire dairies, State butter, 
common to fine, 12@l5c.; Western fresh dairy 
packed 14@18c.; Western fresh ladle-packed, 10@ 
l4c.; Western milled butter, 7@10c.; grease, 4@6c. 

Cheese. eceipte for the wees were 36,223 
boxes. Exports, 27,152boxes. Tbe murket is a lit- 
tle firmer for fancy September make; other kinds 
dull and unmoved same as last week. We quote: 
State factory, fancy Sept., 9%@9%c; prime late 
made 9@9ic, ; State factory, fair to goud, 7@8\c. 
skimmed cheese, 14@65c. 

Eggs sell readily to-day at 21@21» cts. for fresh 
mak+, and immed eggs at 4@licts. These pre 
served eggs must be of known goodness in order 
vo mike any headway. 

Beans.—Primwe mediums are in request at $1.65 
@$1.10 per bush., and marrows at $1.75. 

Beeswax sells readi'y at 26@2ic. 

Dried Apples.— Evaporated stock sells well at 
8@9 cts. fur very chuice. Siiced fruit exceedingly 
du.l. the evaporated taking its place. Prime Ohio 
or State coarse cut quarters wou'd se!! to a limited 
extent at 3@i cts., but quality must be unexcep- 
tionable. 

Poultry and Game.—We quote: chickens, per 
Ib.. 9@ 2c.; fow's. per ib., 9@lic ; turkeys. per Ib.. 
10@:2c ; ducks, 10@12c. ; venison, long saddles, per 
lb., 4@l5c.; venison, short saddles, per Ib., 16@i7c.; 
grouse, trapped, per pair, 85@90c,; partridge. per 
pair, 50@75c. 
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L 
THE CERAMIC ART. A Compendium of 
the History and Manufacture of Pottery and 
P. rceiain. By JENNIE J. YOUNG. With 464 Il- 
lustratiuns. 8vvo, Cloth. $5.00, 


IL. 

SCIENTIFIC MEMOIRS, be'ng Experiment- 
al agg ag ony toa Knowledge of Radiant En- 
ergy. By JOHN W1LLIAM DRAPER, M.D. LiL D., 
LL A of the ag of Science in the Uni- 
versity of New York, Author of * A Treatise on 
Human Physiology. Bt ‘Gistory of the Intellectu- 
al Development »f Eurvupe,” “ History of the 

With a Portrait, 8vo, 

Cloth, $3.00. 
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ILLUSTRATED HISTORY OF AN- 
CIENT LITERATURE, Oriental and Ciass- 
ical: Accompanied with Mngravings and Colored 
Maps. By JOHN D. QUACKENBOS, A.M., M.D., 
12m, Cloth, $1.50. 


Iv. 
SHAKESPEARE’S HAMLET. Edited, with 
Notes, by WILLIAM J. ROL A.M., formerly 


Head Muster of the High wehool, Cambridge, 
Mass. With Enogravings. 1i6mo, Cloth. 70 cents. 
Uniform with Rolfe’s English Classics: The 

Merchant of Venice.—Julius Cxsur.—The pang § 
pest. Henry VIIL—Richard I1.—Macbeth.— 
Mcoummer, Nig Dream. — Henry V.— an 
You Like It.—G Idem'th’s Select Poems.— 
Gray’s Select Poems. Square i6m>, Cioth, Il- 
lustrated. 70 cents per vulume ; Paper, 50 cents 
per volume, ¥ 


CONTRIBUTIONS TO OPERATIVE 

SURGERY AND SURGICAL PATHOL- 

Pitches J.M. CARNOCHAN, M.D. With lilus- 

trations y Pet, from Nature. Parts [V. and V. 

os number) $1.00: ty IIL. 75 cents; “Parts 
1. and IL. (doubie number) $.1.00. 
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A PRIMER OF ENGLISH LITERA- 
TURE: Classical Period. By KUGKNE LAW- 
RENCE. 32mo. Paper, 25 cents; Cloth, 40 cents. 
Uniform with Lawrences Primers of Greek, 
Latin, and — Literature. 





Vil. 
VILLAGES AND VILLAGE LIFE, with 
Hiots for their Improvement, By. NATHANIEL 
HILLYER EGGLESTON. Post 8vo, Cloth $1.75. 
Vill. 
ELE TED POEMS OF MATTHEW AR- 
NOLD. 4to, Paper, i0 cents. 
; 1X. 

THE LIFE OF THE RIGHT HON. BEN- 
JAMIN DISRAELI, Euri of Beaconsfiela, K. 
G. With Two Portraits. 4te, Paper, 10 cents. 

xX. 
om ROGER DE COVERLEY. From The 
ctator. With Notes by W — WILLS. 
mo, Paper. 25 cents; Cloth, 40 cents. 
XL. 
EtGLIB MEN OF LETTERS. Edited by 
RLEY. 12mo, Cloth. 75 cts. per volume. 
cy con volumes are now ready: 
Samuel Johnson. Py, LESLIE STEPHEN.—Eu- 
ward Gibbon. By J.C. MORRISON.—Sir Walter 
Scott. By R. H. HoTrT TTON. 
XIL. 

THE TORY te ECCLESIASTICAL 
HIST The History of the Christian 
Church during the First Ten Centuries: from its 
Foundation to the Full Establishment of the 
Holy Roman Kmpire a>dthe Papal Power. By 


PHILIP SMITH, B.A. Lliustrated. 12mo, Cloth, 
$1.75. Uniform with the Student’s Series. 
XIll. 


THE PEOPLE OF TURKEY: Twenty Years’ 
Residence amvung Bulgarians, Greeks, Alban- 
ians. Turks. apd Armenians. By a Cunsul’s 
Deughter and Wife. = by STANLEY LANE 
POOLE. 4to, Paper, 15 cents 


xiv. 

GoLpem ity. — BUNYAN. — MADAM 
D’ARBLAY, y Lord MACAULAY. sie 
Paper, 25 cents; Cloth, 40 cents. 

XV. 

POTTERY PAINTING. A Hand-Book to the 
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SPARKE€s. 32mo, Paper, 20 cents ; Cioth, "Ee conte: 
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The Bachelor of the Albaoy. 


Evelina. FRANCES» BURNEY (Madame D’- 
wuneays 5 cents. 


Cousin Polly’s Gold Mine. 
40 cents. 


1¢ cents, 


By Mrs. A. E. PORTER. 


Time Shall Try, By F. E.M. NOTLEY. 15 cents, 


Bebind Biue Glasses. Broa 
Traosiated by Mary A eR, 


Like unto Like. By SHERWOOD BONNER, 75 cents. 


The gee of a Back ‘Street. By F. W. ROBIN- 
SON. 15 cents. 


HACKLANDER, 
20 cents. 


Guy Livingstone; 
LAWRENCE. 1} 


Among Aliens. Pind Mrs. F. E. TROLLOPE. Illus- 
trated. 15 cents. 


Old Sip Warehouse. By} MARY A. DENISON. 60c. 


> paaple Reputation. By KATHARINE KING. 
5 cen 


or. pty Thorough.” By GEORGE A. 


Professor Pressensee. By JOHN ESTEN COOKE. 
25 cents. 





Blush Roses. By CLARA FRANCIS MORSE. 


peed Kates.” 
15 ce 


50 cts. 
By Mrs. HERBERT MARTIN. 


Squire Paul. By HANS WARRING. Translated 
from the German by Mary A. Robinson. 25 cts. 


Kitrogn Cottage. By MATILDA DESPARD. 60 


The Young Duke. By BENJAMIN ++ mee (The 
Kar! of Beacunsfield, K.G.) 15 ce 


The Primrose Path. By “Mrs, OLIPHANT. 50 cts. 
Back to the Old Home. By MARY CECIL Hay. 
20 cents. 


By - iaey of Launay. By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 


cents. 


The Curate of Orsigres. By OTTO ROQUETTE. 
Translated by Mary A. "Robinson. 20 ae 


Cleveden. By STEPHEN ‘Yorxx. 10 cents. 
Colonel Dunwoddie, Millionaire. % cents. 
Kingsdene. By Mrs. FETHERSTONHAUGH. 10 cts. 
Miriam’s Heritage. By ALMA CALDER. 1% cents. 
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*,* The world-wide acceptance of Nos. 1 and 2 of 
this series of Gospel Hymns, and the cemand fora 
fresh c..Jlection of the same character, bas enc: sur- 
aged the publishers to send forth the THIRD book. 
{t will be fouud to contain a jorge prvooorti.n of 
new Songs never before published, inc:uding sev- 
eral by the inspired BLISS, which have been re- 
servea for th's bo k,t gether with some of the 
must useful older ones. Ia short, 

GOSPEL HYMNS No. 3 

is offered as the best collection of pure, invigorat- 
ing scriptural songs ever produced, not surpassed 
even by the two preceding of tne same celebrated 
series. 
Price, 35ce, by mall; $3.60 ver dozen, by express 
Gespel Hymns No. 3, words only. 

Price. 6c., by mat ; 60c. per dozen, by express. 
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From the fact that FE. P. ROE’S 
Latest Book, A KNIGHT OF THE 
XIX. CENTURY, is in its 2Oth 
thousand, it may be inferred that 
a hearty welcome awaits his forthcom- 
ing Storg, A FACE ILLUMINED, 
which DODD, MEAD & COM- 
PANY will publish about Nov. 1st. 








An Important Book! 


What Is the Bible? AN Arrempr 10 
ANSWER THE QUESTION IN THE LIGHT OF 
THE BEST SCHOLARSHIP, AND IN THE MOST 
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Sunday-School. 


WHOM THE LORD RECEIVES. 
Nov. 10. Luke xviii, 9-17. 

“Verily I say unto you, Whosoever shall not receive the 
kingdom of God as a little child shall in no wise enter there- 
in.”’—LuKE xviii,, 17. 

HIS lesson consists of two entirely distinct parts, 

eitber one of which might well be regarded as suf- 

ficient to keep the attention of the teacher and his pupils 
for the hour. 

I. THe PHARISEE AND THE PuBLICAN. This is one 
of the simplest of Christ’s parables but one of the 
most significant, and one which, in our modern life, 
greatly needs devout study. Two figures stand before 
us, the Pharisee and the Publican. The Pharisee was 
not a member of the Jewish sect, as he is sometimes re- 
garded, but the orthodox Jew. He believed in all the 
doctrives of the Old Testament; he rigorously practiced 
its ceremonials; he prided himself on the observance of 
its moralities. Nowhere is what we ordirarily call the 
better side of his nature more pictorially portrayed than 
jn the Pharisee’s prayer in this parable. Note the three 
elements indicated: ; 

1. He possessed an unblemished moral character; he 
i3 not an extortionist, unjust, an adulterer. He is free 
from all flagrant transgressions, both as against others 
and agaiost himself. 

2. He fasted twice in the week. The Mosaic law pro- 
vided for only one fast in the year (Levit. vi., Numb. 
xxix., 7) The stricter Jews added two weekly fasts. 
Tbis man, therefore, was rigorous in his observance of 
evcn the minuter ceremonials and services of his church. 

3. He gave liberally tithes of all that be possessed. 
The law required only tithes of produce, including 
flocks and cattle. This Pharisee gave tithes of all that 
came into his possession, whether agricu!tural produce 
or not. 

But, all bis thoughts centered about himself. He 
trusted in his own righteousness; he despised his fellow- 
men; he stood by himself when he prayed, and in his 
prayer thought only of himself. ‘I am not as other men 
are; I fast twice a week; I give tithes”; this was the 
burden of his self-gratulatory soliloquy. He who in 
our time is a member in good and regular sta’ ding of 
an orthodox church, possesses an unblemish d moral 
cbaracter, attends all his church services with regulari y, 
ard aids in its support, but is without the consc ousaess 
of bis own weakness, his own sinfulness, and bis own 
need of a divine Saviour and helper, answers to this 
Pharisee of the parable. 

The Publicans of the East were its tax- gatherers, a.d 
tiey were then, as they are now in the same country, 
men of the very worst character. The system of taxa- 
tion in the East made them so; no man could be a suc 
cessful tax-gatherer and not be an oppressor of bis 
bretbren. They were odious even in the eyes of the 
Romars, from whom they derived their authority, and 
still more odious in the eyes of the Jews over whom 
they exercised it. There is nothing in this parable to 
indicate that this Publican had been, in his past life, 
any better than his fellows; but he was conscious of his 
guilt; he was earnestly desirous for mercy; bis prayer is 
one simply of self-condemnation; he offers no excuses, 
no palliations, no defenses: he characterizes bimeelf, 
not as in cur English version, a sinner, but as the sinner. 
There is a significance in the definite article which is lost 
in the English version. (Compare 1 Tim. i., 15.) And 
he wert down to bis bouse justified rather than the 
other, The narrow gate that leads unto eternal life is 
the gute of self-cousciousness, of an appiehension of 
sin and need: the appeal that draws the & ul nearest to 
God is the appeal that rests on his mercy, not on our 
excellence. 

Il. Curist Biessrne LitTLE CHILDREN. The orig- 
ira) clearly indicates that the little children brought 
here to Christ were infants. ° They were not brought to 
be instructed, but to receive from him his benediction. 
There is no evidence whatever that they were brought 
by their parents, and no positive evidence that they 
were brought by those wbo had any vital faith in Jesus 
Christ as a Saviour or a Messiah. The considera'ion of 
this lesson must inevitably bring the class upon some 
disputed points in theology. Without entering upon a 
discussion of these points, which time and space do not 
allow, I can only suggest briefly, both negatively and 
affirmatively, the lessons which seem to me to be con- 
contained in it. 

1. There is nothing in this incident directly to sustain 
infant baptism, though it is often quoted in support of 
the practice, and is. used for that purpose even by so 
eminent a scholar as Dean Alford. 

2. It does not necessarily teach that infant childreo 
should be received as members of the organic visible 
church of Christ. At least it does not teach this un- 
less we are to suppose that all members of the invisible 
church are therefore and of necessity entitled to be re- 
ceived as members in full communion of the visible 
orgauization. This cannot, does not, follow. The 


visible church is an organization for Christian work and 
Christian fellowship, and it not only may, but neéces- 
sarily does, attach some conditions to full membership 
other than those which are necessary for admission to 
Christian sympathy and even Christian fellowship. 

8. But it does teach that our children ought to be con- 
secrated to Christ, ought to be brought to him for his 
benediction, and will be readily and gladly welcomed by 
him, And it implies, if it does not directly teach, that a 
public and open dedication of ovr children to Christ is 
in acvordance with the fitness of things and religious 
issues. 

4, Our children belong to Christ. There are but two 
kingdoms, one of light and the other of darkness; one 
of Christ and the other of Satan. There is no inter- 
mediate kingdom; every one belongs to one or the other 
of these kingdoms. Christ’s declaration here is that 
the little children, before as yet they bave deliberately 
turned away from him, belong to the kingdom of Christ, 
to the kingdom of light: of such is the kingdom of 
God. The question is sometimes asked how soon may 
we hope for the conversion of our children? The an- 
swer of this incident is, we ought to hope that they shall 
never need conversion, that is, turning about, and they 
may be regenerated, born with spiritual birth, from their 
mother’s womb, as John the Baptist was. (See Luke 
i., 15.) 

5. Then our children ought to be educated from 
the cradle not only for Christ but in Christ. They 
ought to be taught from their infancy that they belong 
to Christ; they ought not to be left in the world till 
they come to years of discretion, then to be redeemed 
from its bondage. Their faith should be trained to Jay 
bold of Christ as the young tendrils of the vine lay hold 
of the trellis. They should be taught to rejoice in 
Christ as they rejoice in the love of their mother; that is, 
from birth; and it is a false and a cruel theology which 
turns the lambs out of the fold into the wilderness, and 
allows them to come to Christ only after years of wan- 
dering. 





TRACTS FOR TEACHERS. 





~ _— OF SUCH. 


“What shall I do? These children whisper, tease, play, 
ignore the lesson, care nothing for spiritual things. Iam 
discouraged—almost.” For your comfort take this. ‘Of 
such is the kingdom of God.” The children in Christ’s 
arms were ordinary children. He says not, ‘‘Of perfect 
children is the kingdom,” but, “‘of such.” Christ does not 
shut the door of the kingdom upon them because of their 
childish weaknesses and sins. Because they are weak and 
sinful he comes to save them. Their case is not hopeless 
just because they belong to the kingdom. The proof of 
that is not in them but in Christ’s words. He is able to 
rule them, to overcome all his and their enemies. Now, 
let them know their high calling. Assure them of their 
King’s sympathy in all their plays and ordinary life. Be 
very patient, as Christ is. Keep saying to yourself, when 
disheartened, ‘‘of such.’’ He carries the lambs in his 
bosom. By the time he Jets them walk they will, through 
your teaching, know his voice and follow him. 


Chree Sides to dt. 


By KATE FOorTE. 











ALL SIDES—AS SEEN BY AN IMPARTIAL SPECTATOR. 
(Continued.) 
HE Doctor received a blow the next morning, 
which he tried to take philosophically, as the re- 
ward for what he called his various basenesses toward 
General Maranuka. Usually the secretary found a will- 
ing pupil in the daily morning lesson in English, and 
the General would sometimes prolong it to a point of 
wearying his instructor. But this morning he failed in 
his irregular verbs as avy smail boy might, and finally, 
as the Doctor was dictating from a work on English 
jurisprudence, the General interrupted in the middle of 
a sentence with a question which had not the slightest 
bearing on the subject. 

** What is the manner in America of asking for a 
wife? I have read that there is such freedom in society 
here that a luver may ask the lady himself, even before 
consulting her parents; though I cannot help thinking 
it more decorous to ask the permission of parent or 
guardian first.” 

The secretary laid his book down with the feeling 
that the time to try him had come, and wished he knew 
of some tonic for the moral principles. His voice was 
one of studied steadiness as he answered, his eyes on 
the book as if that were full of interest, *‘ Yes, it is con- 
sidered proper to address the lady herself, as she is the 
person most concerned. But if it were your own case, 
General—as I cannot help thinking from your tone it 
may be—to see the parents first would be better, as, 
pardon mé, you would not want a first interview with 
the lady on such a subject through an interpreter, and 
S you could not talk without one.” 

He could scarcely repress a nervous, sarcastic smile 
here as his imagination, made vivid by the occasion, 








pictured himself translating tender speeches between « 


‘ 


the General and Lilly; he wondered if he would be able 
to put a proper sweetness into his voice; bis duty might 
even call him to tell the General it was becoming that 
he should kiss her in the first happy moment if the 
young Jady should say yes. He took up a cigar and bit 
itin two in order to seem cool, and said in an oil-of- 
vitriol tone, ‘‘ Shall I go on reading?” 

The General eyed him curiously. 

‘* No, do not take the book; I must speak of a subject 
nearer and warmer than that, You are my only coun- 
selor in this matter, Doctor, and I must come to you for 
friendsbip and aid. Iam alone ina strange land, whose 
ways I am to learn, but do not know. I cannot tell 
upon whom to rely, if you fail me here, in a matter I know 
to be delicate and which I caunot manage myself.” 

The General’s tone was appealing and yet with a 
touch of helpless dignity that made it absolutely 
pathetic. It became the moral tonic for which the sec- 
retary had been wishing. All his best resolutions 
strengthened themselves, all thought of self vanished, 
and, stretching out his hand with a smile full of perfect 
sympathy, he said heartily, ‘‘ General, I will do my best 
for you. But you did take me a little by surprise. I 
was reading about Roman and English law, and you 
suddenly ask me how you are to get a wife.” 

The General responded eagerly with a hearty Amer- 
ican hand-shake, and resumed his task of learning how 
American women are to be wooed, first, however, giv- 
ing his secretary a stab which the latter deemed un- 
necessary. He said with a smile, ‘‘1 might never have 
thought of this myself, but, do you remember? I said 
once I wished I could send a certain maiden to Japan, . 
that the women there might learn of her, and you boldly 
said, ‘Take her there yourself,’ which caused me so 
much joy tbat it was paia.” 

He need not put a two-edged sword into me if I did 
say that, thought the Doctor, as he answered hastily, 
‘*ProBably you would have had your eyes opened in 
some other way if not in that; but let me hear what you 
propose to do and how I can best help you.” 

General Maravuka rested his head on his hand in a 
thoughtful manner, and showed in his language through- 
out the rest of the interview how much he had watcbed 
Lilly and how thoroughly he had studied her position 
as well as his own. 

‘* I believe,” he said slowly, ‘‘that she dreams not of 
my thought for her. She is much taken up with the 
many people she meets, and she is young—she has not 
dwelt on any future. She thinks of me as a foreigner 
of different blood and religion—of a different civiliza- 
tion. She doves not realize that I am a man although I 
am not an American. Hence an adorable simplicity in 
her—an unconsciousness; hence also she has not hesi- 
tated to smile on me, to talk to me; to leave unguarded 
the way of her thoughts; and I have seen her better-than 
she knows. Her face is so clear and full of expression 
tbat I have sometimes known what she was saying with- 
out your aid, my interpreter.” 

It was a lover’s monologue delivered in Japanese. 
Doctor Duncan writhed in spirit. So this—this—rival, 
the abominable pagan, had been engaged in trying to see 
the inner heart of the lily, and thought he had succeed- 
ed where the secretary found a bee with a sting on 
guard. He spoke out suddenly as if newly stung. 

‘*T suppose, General, it is Miss Wilmarth to whom 
you refer. Which of the two sisters do you mean? You 
know they are puzzlingly alike, yet you must prefer one 
before the other.” 

- * Yes, it is a difficulty to know between them, and I 
confess to having made mapy mistakes. I cannot tell 
even when I see them together except as they wear 
ribbons of different colors. But there must be a differ- 
ence. It is the one whom we knew first that I choose.” 

There had been a slight chance that Lucy was the 
one selected, but that little ‘‘ forlorn hope” now met its 
fate. 

“Do you think I have any hope? American women 
are different from any I bave ever seen. I have viewed 
carefully the way the American husband treats his wife 
and the way she conducts herself toward him. I see 
that the wife bas large freedom given her, but she de- 
serves it and does not abuse it. I should try to grant 
the same, for I should know that it would be well used. 
But I am a foreigner.” 

Doctor Duncan manfully essayed a Jittle encourage- 
ment. 

‘Miss Wilmarth likes foreigners; she is attracted by 
them and sees them through r. se-colored glasses. Have 
you not noticed how the Italians and French flutter 
round her at parties ?” 

‘* Ab yes! you do well to give me a pleasant thought, 
I like to hear you say that even when I remember what 
one of your own writers has said, about your young 
ladies: ‘They can admire and smile, where they do not 
love.’ My mind is visited with heavy misgivings. I 


need the kind support of a friend.” 

This from a man trained in the art of war, who had 
led an army aud headed flerce charges! The Secretary 
. felt his position as more exceptionally hard than ever. 
“Hang it! Do not trust meso much,” he very nearly 
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said aloud, as he felt to the full the entire confidence 
which the General reposed in him. His voice was more 
studiedly steady than ever as he said, ‘* You have not 
yet told me anything I can do to help you.” 

‘*No, but I have thought and, always if you approve, 
we will do this. Go to her father and tell him how I 
am—my rank, and position, the number of my money 
(he meant his pay), and my good name. Then ask 
him if be will give his daughter to me. And if the 
idea is not pl-asant to him, he shall have time to think 
about it. And above all, make her to know it gently 
that she may not be startled. Doctor Duncan, will you 
do this yourself?” 

The Secretary started up and walked over to the 
mantel-piece. An hour before, not dreaming of the 
blow that was to fall, he had carefully arranged a spray 
of the madonna lily in a vase, thiaking that in grace 
and in name it was like one he knew. He pulled this 
out now with a nervous hand and so hastily that ae 
overturned the vase. Sopping up the water with his 
hacdkerchief gave him employment for a moment and 
also a chance to keep his back toward the General; 
then he grew quiet enough to say, ‘‘It woud not be 
deemed suitable for me to do that. If her father ap- 
proves he would wish to tell her himse’f. If she does 
not refuse utterly it would be your part to reconcile 
her to yourself.” 

The General started up with more animation than 
was usually seen on his still dark face—‘‘ You think it 
would be possible to do that even with my little English 
at d she with no Japanese?” 

‘* Heavens, yes!” almost roared the Doctor, adding in 
a conversational tone; ‘‘ You know that, General.” 

‘*T know it—yes, if she would love me. Yet I wish 
to hear you say it. I am not so confident with her as I 
should be with a Japanese lady. Always I remember 
that she is of Aryan, I of the Mongolian race, and our 
ancestors have been different for many years.” 

‘*T can see her fatber for you,” said the Docior, as he 
stood mentaily wishing the General was either more 
modest or else not so at all, and engaged in reducing 
the lily stem to atoms. ‘‘ When do you wish me to go 
on the errand?” 

The General looked at him again with the curious in- 
quiring look he had worn once before durisg the con- 
versation, and said suddenly, ‘‘ In my country they say 
one should never trust a pigeon to carry grain.” 

Withcut speaking, or more than half meeting those 
bright asking eyes, the Secretary put his hand into an 
inner pocket of his waistcoast and taking out a velvet- 
cased miniature held it opened toward the General. 

‘Men do not usually with each other show any of 
their inmost feelings which verge upon sentiment. You 
see that is not a woman’s face. My father and I were 
peculiarly close friends, and his memory has always 
been an incentive to every feeling of honor and truth. 
I shall have this with me as I go on your errand.” 

This time it was the General who proffered a hand- 
shake, as naturally and warmly as if he had been 
American-born. 

‘Go not to-day,” he said; ‘‘ wait until to-morrow. 
My fate may be bad, and I wish not to know it too 
soon.” 

The Secretary took his hat and got out doors, think- 
ing about Damocles and his sword, and wondered why 
in the order of things the possible yes or noof a slight 
girl should hold in suspense the happiness of two men. 





The fliesh-pots of Egypt! The lack of them toned 
down the high spirits of the Israelites after the first 
burst of rejoicivg over their escape from bondage. 

The lack of flesh-pots, Egyptian or otherwise, had 
begun to tell on Rhoda’s physique, and by consequence 
upon her strength and resolution. Two montbs of the 
cabbage-stalk and cellar-door freedom had caused ber 
eyes to sink in their sockets, had drawn lines in her fore- 
head, and had thinned her figure until its angularity 
showed through her dress. The jy of liberty had been 
great, but so had the price paid forit. The othcr side 
of her nature. began to stir and make itself felt; the side 
which liked peace and comfort, cleanliness—fresh rai- 
ment instead of old—the side which huugered for love 
and confidence and respect. Deeper and more unac- 


knowledged than all was the unswerving love which 


secretly admitted the justice of the command which sent 
her away, and recognized the heavenly patience Lilly 
Wilmarth had always shown. 

At the moment when Dr. Duncan was painfully 
engaged in teaching General Maranuka how to win 
Lilly away from him, Rhoda had come to another 
crisis in her destiny, and was deep in another 
wrangle with fate. Actual hunger had driven her 
at last to seek a situation as servant, and for a 
week she had been dish-washer and general scullion 
at a small restaurant in Market street. The position 
was a humble one, and Rhoda felt that she was de- 
scending in the social scale by occupying it. She took 
revenge for the humiliation by rasping the soul of the 
master at all opportunities. Just as little of the matter 
was washed from the plates as could be done and have 





them wear a partially decent look. Guests began to 
whisper that it would be agreeable to see the beer 
through the ‘‘ crystal of the beaker,” if it were crystal. 
They even rubbed the glasses over with their napkins, 
looked critically at the plates and knives; jokes were 
whispered about that the city water must be an expen- 
sive luxury at that place and the dishes were washed 
in their own gravy. Hints to Rhoda were smilingly 
ignored, and there was that slumbering in her eyes and 
under those smiles which made the master hesitate 
about using plain language. Oa this particular morning 
Rboda brought all her skill to bear, and was aggravat- 
ing in numerous ard uvexpected ways, finally capping 
the climax by breaking a tray full of beer mugs at one 
fellsweep. The wrath of the master burst at this sight. 
Alas fur him! he bad not imagined what latent capaci- 
ties he was arousing in her when he thus lost command 
of himself. Rhoda shrieked him down in five minutes, 
poured a pan of dish-water over his feet and a torrent 
of bad language into his face richer than any he had 
ever known, reged like a catamount until she had 
silenced everybody around her, and then left the place 
as one of the waiters stepped out to get a policeman. 

She went to the Wilmarth house saying to herself, ‘‘I 
have let my devils out now and they will not come back 
for a long time if I hold the door against them.” And 
that was the way she put the first paragraph in this 
chapter. 

Lilly’s p°lizty had always been to receive Rhoda again 
after one of her angry run-away fits as if she had only 
gone on a walk and come back a little late. It was not 
the same now. Rhoda asked at the door for Miss Lilly 
ard stocd in the hall waiting for her to come down. 
Lilly hardly knew her, she was so changed; she was 
starved and worn to the shadow of the girl who had 
left her two months before. She glanced at Lilly from 
under her hat brim as the latter came toward her, with 
such a timid, appealing look that Lilly felt herself 
obliged to recall carefully all the aggravation of the cir- 
cumstances under which she had gone away to keep up 
the judicial frame of mind necessary. The temptation 
was to take the wanderer back again without question, 
without receiving assurance of an intention to do better. 
It was hard for both parties. To words of entreaty for 
forgiveness Rhoda’s lips were entirely unaccustomed, 
and to one of Lilly’s generous temperament they were 
almost equally hard to receive. The sinner made such 
blundering work of her confessions that no peu and ink 
could do justice to them; when she stopped, the corner 
of her shawl was nearly twisted off, tears stood in Lilly’s 
eyes and there was a tremble in her voice as she assured 
her of forgiveness and sealed it by immediately assigning 
her duties like those she had performed at Rye. Thus 
she slipped into her place. 

‘*So the Banshee is back again,” said Judge Wil- 
marth that evening. ‘‘ How could you take her, my dear, 
after such behavior?” and he looked mildly at Lilly 
over the top of his spectacles. 

Lilly glanced up a little shyly, as having her judg- 
ment called in question by the head of the house. 

‘I told her to come back when she was sorry and 
ashamed; I thought this morning she was both. A 
very sincere penitent I called her—and oh! so thin and 
shabby looking; her looks spoke for ber; you do not 
really object, papa?” “ 

‘ 'N-n-n-0-0-0-,” this form of the negative being ren- 
dered necessary by an impedimentary kissing from Lilly 
which rendered the usual way of pronouncing it im- 
possible. ‘‘ No, we are vbliged to help people who will 
not belp themselves; the Lord des it for us on a larger 
scale, and we must follow the example in a humble 
way.” 

‘There !” cried the alert Lucy, ‘‘I knew Lilly would 
forgive Rhoda, and papa would forgive Lilly for forgiv- 
ing Rhoda, and I should forgive papa for forgiviog 
Lilly for forgiving Rhoda; which expresses my feelings 
but 1s & bad parody on the House that Jack Built.” 

The Judge still looked solemn. 

‘‘T do not want to discourage you, my dear,” pulling 
her ear gently as he spoke, ‘‘ but you must not expect 
too much of Rhoda. I would not say that such natures 
as hers are hopeless, but it will take many years, and I 
fear many sad experiences, to make her into a steady, 
reliable person.” 

“JT do not expect much, papa,” said Lilly, with a 
half sigh, thinkiog the while that she had grown so old 
within a few days as to be quite past any youthful no- 
tions of tbat sort. 

At an early hour the next morning Rhoda opened the 
dogr to admit Doctor Duncan, come most uawillingly 
on his errand to the Judge from General Maranuka. 
Through the half-opened door of the dining-room, 
where Lilly bappened to be standing at the moment, 
she saw that they recognized each other, that he gave her 
a look of friendly astonishment, and he said, ‘‘ You have 
come, then?” to which Rhoda replied. Both spoke as 
if they were old acquaintances; Lilly recalled instantly 
and vividly the meeting she had witnessed in the Lans- 
downe ravine. As then the woman stood back toward 
her, but the motions were the same—agile, quick—and 





as she turned to. admit the Doctor to the library it was 
almost the same as when on that occasion she caught 
his hand. It flashed upon her at once, and sickening 
with the thought she went up stairs, where Lucy told 
her she looked pale and then asked who had gone into 
the hbrary. Hearing it was Doctor Duncan, she began 
a little burst of fun in that it was ber turn to see him, 
and should she appear as berself or as Lilly? 

‘* Never mind to-day,” said Lilly, wearily; ‘‘he has 
not asked for either of us, but to see papa. Probably it 
is official business, so we shall not have to be on guard 
duty this morning.” 

But they had imposed guaid duty on themrelves in 
joke, and Lilly found out during the next few days that 
she must continue to do it alone, in such a manner as 
to be unsuspected by any one, and over the worst kind 
of prisoner: her own heart. 

Doctor Duncan commenced upon his task with Judge 
Wilmarth in a manner which for a thorough man of 
the world was disgracefully like bashfulness. After 
the first salutations of entrance he stammering'y re- 
marked that it was a pleasant day. To this the Judge 
assented without any hesilation, adding that it had 
rained a little during the night. Tbis did not help 
matters along much, and after a pause, feeling that 
there was no use dancing on the verge, the Doctor made 
a b»ld plunge, and in five minutes had become tolerably 
cool himselt and had the pleasure of seeirg his host 
floundering in a sea of confusion. The Judge could 
scarcely grasp the idea at first, it was so unexpected; 
then as he slowly got his head above water he gasped 
out: 

‘‘Eh! really—I—I—do not know—ah—why—would 
it be legal?” The law being his strong point he natu- 
rally seized upon that first. 

‘“What—the marriage? It would be in Japan, and I 
know no law against it here.” The Doctor wished he 
did. 

‘*But—ah—um—he may have other wives already, or 
he might take others afterward; that would never do.” 

‘“‘The Japanese are not Mormons,” replied the Dcc- 
tor, a little sternly. ‘‘ Judge Wilmarth, I should not 
be the messenger in this matter if I were not going to 
offer your daughter a position in society fully equal to 
that she holds now. One legal wife is all that a man 
has in Japan as well as Philadelphia. General Mara- © 
nuka’s position is firm, his family 1s old and proud, he 
is well able to support a wife, and I believe loves Miss 
Wilmarth devotedly. There, you have the whole 
thing.” 

“Certainly, certainly,” stammered the Judge; ‘‘ of 
course you would not come on any but an honorable 
errand—— You see—I—I am confused. My Lilly— 
are you-sure which it is, by the way? I cannot tell 
them spart myself, and lately I seem to get more mixed 
up than ever.” 

‘*T am sure it is Lilly.” This was said with severity. 

**Yes—ah! though it does not make any difference. 
I love them both equally. But—let me see; how old are 
they?” 

The Judge had not thought of that for years, 

‘They must be twenty. A marriageable age—bless 
me! But you see, Doctor, I do not know much about 
the Japanese; they are a new nation to us; recently 
come on the stage. I consider General Maranuka as 
much a gentleman as any man I ever saw—but as the 
husband of my daughter—as my sou-in-Jaw——” 

The Judge got up and paced the room, Dr. Duncan 
remained in his chair with an expression of grim deter- 
mination on his face. Whatever it cost him, he would 
go through with this business thoroughly. 

‘* My eon-in-law,” ejaculated the pacing Judge; ‘‘ and 
he is a heathen too, by George! I had not thought 
of that. How would it seem to have a pagan in the 
family? Does be carry round a pocketful of idols and 
say his prayers to them knocking his head on the floor?” 

The Doctor could not prevent a very broad smile 
coming over his face at this. 

‘* Nothing of the kind, I assure you. The General is 
not a Buddbist; he belongs to the party of New Japan 
and despises idolatry as much as youorl, He is nota 
heathen, by any means; although he does not call 
himself a'Coristian he has quite as much real religion in 
him as half the scientific men of the day who despise 
the Bible aud believe in geology.” 

“‘Tg that really so? I cannot tell what answer to 
make. I should like to say No, at once, but perhaps 
I should pay him the compliment of waiting a little 
and thinkivg it over. Ob! and I suppose I ought to 
ask "——-without saying what, he went out into the hall 
and the dismayed Doctor heard him say to Rhoda, 

‘Tell Miss Lilly I want to see her in the library.” 

The Doctor, with even less of that man-of-the-world 
aplomb than he had shown at the beginning, now look- 
ed wildly around for some means of escape. The 


Judge returaing saw that the Doctor's attitude was that 
of departure and hastened to stop bim, 

**You must not go, Doctor, indeed. You are the 
ambassador who can present the question fairly, I am 
a prejudiced parent much tempted to act as they do in 
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novels, and thunder out to my daughter that she shall 
deny the Mongolian his request. I am a Judge on law 
points, Doctor, but not where my daughters are con- 
cerned.” He excitedly pushed his spectacles up on his 
bald forehead and continued to walk up and down the 
room. He was amazed a little at having his hand sud- 
denly seized and shaken by the Doctor, as of course he 
could not understand that it was the only audible ex- 
pression the latter could find for his joy thatthe Judge 
would oppose the match; then Lilly’s foot-steps were 
heard in the hall. They sounded along the D_ctor’s 
excited nerves as when one strikes the keys of a piano 
and sets the wires vibrating. She entered, and it seemed 
as if a glacier had slid into the room she brought such 
a chill atmosphere of look and manner. More than 
anything else it served to give the Doctor courage to 
face the complication her presence made, and the door 
was shut—excluding a vision of Rhoda hovering at a re- 
spectful distance, but full of curiosity and astonish- 
meut, She, too, had felt that chill atmosphere in the 
moment of seeing Lilly to convey the message. 

Doctor Duncan, puzzled at Lilly’s changed manner 
but stiffened up as aforesaid, succeeded in making a 
second statement of his errand. 

‘* Tell the Doctor you will take a day or two to think 
about it—pay General Maranuka that compliment—and 
then refuse him; politely, of course, and with the hope 
of retaining his friendship,” said the Judge, fidgetting 
with his handkerchief, and confident that he knew the 
ground upon which he stood. 

Lilly stood gazing at a volume of Shakespeare in one 
of the bovkcases, and, without changing color or mov- 
ing her head, said, slowly, ‘‘ You say your General is 
an honorable gentleman, one who can be relied upon, 
and only different from us in that he is of another 
race?” 

The Secretary bowed and murmured “ Yes,” almost 
inaudibly. There was a pause, both before and after 
she spoke next, both her auditors being stricken to 
silence by ber words. 

‘* Tell him, then, if my father does not absolutely re- 
fuse, his consent, and I think he will not, that I will 
think as favorably as I can of his offer, and give him 
my answer in a day or two.” 

“Good morning!” The Secretary’s voice, low before, 
rang out now like a bugle blast, and the door closed 
with a ba’ g behind his retreating form. 

(Concluded next week.) 


Che PHonsebolo. 


FINE GLASS AND CHINA. 
By Mrs. Henry Warp BEECHER. 


Sons are few things that so clearly express 
good taste, true elegance and refinement as the 
exquisite glass and china sometimes seen on entering 
adining-room. It.fills one with peaceful contentment 
and pleasure to be seated at a table on which such 
articles seem to be “‘ at home,” not placed in sight for 
“company” show, but where when on the table they 
rest the eye, while their kindred peep out from the 
“ buffet,” or smile down on us from the sideboard, 
as if to welcome a familiar family friend. There is 
genuine comfort in this, and very few would object 
to such furnishing in their own homes. None, we 
imagine, but the Marthas, who, over-careful and cum. 
bered with much serving, see in the extra care which 
such articles must inevitably bring upon the mistress 
of a house that “last straw’’ which they are certain 
they could not endure. 

True, one cannot use such frail elegancies without 
knowing that they demand careful handling; but 
having once learned the best and easiest way of using 
without abusing whatever comes under their super- 
vision or care, there is no farther ground for anxiety 
or apprehension. 

Fine glass and china will not break as readily as the 
coarsest kinds of delft or earthenware. No house- 
keeper should trust these choice articles to the care 
of a girl unless one of those wondérs we sometimes 
read of, but seldom see—a perfect servant; because 
they are so expensive that it is unwise to risk a 
breakage. The coarse ware may be left to their 
manipulations, but the mistress is prepared to hear 
of daily breakage among such ware, yet comforts 
herself with theknowledge that a half-dozen articles or 
more of the inferior sort may be destroyed and the loss 
be as nothing to the destruation of one of her beauti- 
ful cups, plates or goblets. If she must have “help” 
she is compelled to trust some things to their care, 
and patiently submit to the loss which most house- 
keepers have learned to look upon as inevitable; but 
she must look after her valuables herself or submit to 
heavy loss without complaint. 

If one is gifted with a common allowance of skill 
and prudence there is nothing easier than to take 
charge of fine glass and china and without any great 
risk of Loss. 

The very best kinds of glass and china are always 
well “annealed,” or seasoned, before being put into 
the market for sale; whereas all the common or in- 
ferior kinds must go through a process of seasoning 
to enable them to endure the sudden change of tem- 











perature from heat to cold to which they must be ex- 
posed when in daily use. When there is any care 
taken of them, or any effort to prevent their break- 
age from these exposures, they will be put into a 
kettle of cold water, placed over the fire and the 
water gradually brought toa boiling point, then set 
aside to cool very slowly, usually letting them stand 
all night. If wood ashes can be obtained it strength- 
ens the articles still more to throw in a double hand- 
ful of ashes while the water is cold, before putting 
over the fire, to boil them with it. But the finest 
ware needs no such seasoning. They are so thor 
oughly annealed, or should be, before leaving the 
manufacturer’s hands that they can be washed in 
boiling water without harm, except’ in cold, frosty 
weather when everything is chilled Even the best 
annealed ware will then break if put suddenly into 
hot water. Set the articles first into a pan of tepid 
water and let them stand till warm, and after that 
they can be washed in hot water without any harm. 

Any glass or china that has gilding on it, even that 
which is considered the most durable, should be 
gently washed in hot water, then rinsed 1n cold, but 
never rubbed with a towel of any kind. When rinsed 
turn down to dry and if not perfectly clean they may 
be gently wiped with a very thin, soft cloth or piece 
of silk, but no rubbing or attempt to polish, for that 
soon tarnishes the gilding. If through any careless- 
ness or accident the gilding becomes a little tarnished 
a slight polishing with chamois skin with a very 
little whiting on it may be used as a work of neces- 
sity. But it is a misfortune when any such cleansing 
must be resorted to. ‘ 

It is always best to have dining plates and platters 
warmed for meats, whether common ware or the best 
dinner china; but in either case be extremely careful 
that no dish becomes hot. That not only makes them 
unpleasaut, and troublesome for the carver and the 
guest, but is ruinous to dishes of any description and 
of any quality. It cracks the glazing all through the 
surface, and one is fortunate if it does not crack the 
dish also. Even if at the time the dish is not found to 
be cracked it will not be long before it will be injured 
past repair, for if only the glazing is cracked water 
penetrates inside of the glaze through these little, 
almost invisible cracks, and expands the porous clay 
of which the dish is made; eventually making the 
whole unsafe and so tender as to come in pieces 
easily. 

If this does not follow very soon, that which is 
worse than utter and irreparable breakage will surely 
be the result. Everything greasy—meats, gravies or 
butter—will find a way to penetrate beneath the 
cracked glazing into the clayey, porous interior, and 


make the exterior look brown and dingy. A tin case } 
with shelves set near a register or steam-heater, or a | 


closet sufficiently connected with some of the heaters 
about the kitchen or dinipg-rooms, is the best ar- 
rangement for keeping fine plates and dishes suf- 
ficiently warm for any kind of meat, and will prevent 
all danger of over-heating. 

When the finest quality of cut glass is in any way 
blurred or tarnished it can be restored to its original 
beauty by polishing it with a soft brush on which is 
sifted perfectly fine and soft whiting; or a soft piece 
of newspaper can be used with good effect to polish 
glass. Roll up a piece of slightly wet newspaper, and 
rub the glass; then repeat the work with a piece of 
dry paper. It has been shid that some of the ingre- 
dients of priuting ink give a fine polish on glass 
cleaned with newspaper which nothing else can. 
However that may be, we.have often tried the paper 
and been satisfied with the result. The polish is brill- 
iant, and no lint remains, as when cleaned with linen. 

When five cut-glass water-bottles or decauters get 
dim or “furred” inside, rinse occasionally with a 
little muriatic acid, and then rinse with clear cold 
water. This acid removes all stains or impurities, and 
Jeaves the glass clear and brilliant, whereas ashes, 
sand, or snot, which many employ to cleanse such 
articles, scratch aud injure the gluss, and de not 
leave anything like the original luster; and when shot 
is used, if any is left in by carelessness or accident, 
the lead in the shot is poisonous. 





QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 

Question.—Can yuu furnish me with some good rules for 
boiling hams? 

Answer.—Soak over night in warm water a ham of 
about ten or twelve pounds weight. Inthe morning 
scrape aud clean perfectly. Then put it into a large 
ham kettle filled with cold water and let it simmer, not 
boil at all, for half an hour. Then pour off the water 
and put to it more cold water. When it gets hot add 
a pint of cider vinegar. Fora ten pound ham, reckon- 
ing after it begins to boil, allow three hours for cook- 
ing, and a half an hour for every additional pound; 
don’t let it ever boil very hard—at any time. When 
done take it out, remove the skin, and stick whole 
cloves into it, cover with fine bread crumbs and bake 
a half bour. Put a cut paper frill around the bone, 
and cover with currant jelly and parsley. 

Question.—1 have somewhere heard or read of a carrot 
salad. Can you tell me now to make one? 

«zinswer—Take very fine rich colored carrots, scrape, 
and boil rapidly till tender. When done cut into very 
thin slices and put into a glass salad bowl, sprinkle 
with sifted loaf sugar, and squeeze over it the juice of 
a large fresh lemon, and pour on a wine glass of olive 
oil, or if preferred the same amount of thick, sweet 





cream. If the latter, put it on just as it is sent to the 
table; place round the edge of the dish an onion cut in 
exceedingly thin slices, and small bunches of water 
cress, or any fresh green salad leaves. 

Question.— Will you tell me how to scallop cauliflower? 

Answer.—Soak some bread crumbs in rich milk if 
plenty, if not, water will answer. When perfectly 
scftened drain or press out all the milk or water. 
Beat up three eggs and put to the bread crumbs with 
two tablespoonfuls of melted butter and a tablespoon- 
ful of rich cream ; season with salt and pepper. Turn 
this into a well buttered pudding dish. Break up the 
cauliflower and dip each top in this mixture, and set 
each piece of cauliflower round in the pudding dish 
in neat order. Beat up ancther egg and pour over 
the top, and bake quickly till of a ciear light golden 
brown on top. 

Spinach may be put dry into a bain marie, or if 
you have none into a dish of hot water. When tender 
press it dry and stick bits of butter through it; season 
with salt and pepper and stew till perfectly cooked. 
Serve on toast with poached eggs. 


Our Doung Folks. 


THE STORY THAT AUNTIE TOLD TROTTY. 
Part I. 
TELL you a story, my darling? 
What shall it be about? 
Auntie’s told so many stories, 
Her stock has quite run out. 








And yet, if you'll wait a moment, 
Perhaps—but, [ deciare ! 

Where have you been, little Trotty 
What is this in your hair? 


*“ T’s been a-playing with Natty— 

He frowed some in my eyes— 
It's dirt—he’s awful naughty ; 
He swears, tells wicked lies. 


*“*T meant to have minded mamma ; 
She told me not to go; 
But Nat said [’s jist a baby— 
I showed him it wasn’t so.”’ 


And now you would like a story? 
Really, it seems to me 

A sermon is what you're needing— 
But there goes the bell for tea; 


So brush your tangled hair, Trotty, 
And after supper, dear, 

I'll tell you as nice a story 
As one could wish to hear. 


Part Il. 


Away up on the mountain side 
A little brook was starting 

To wander through the valleys wide, 
But ere it left, at parting, 

The mother-spring, with many tears, 
Gave it this timely warning: 

** Oh, keep thyself through coming years, 

As pure as on this morning.” 


Gaily it glided on its way, 
Adown through fields of clover, 

And all went well, until one day 
The happy li tle rover 

Forgot the words its mother said, 
And turned aside to chatter 

With a dark stream whose slimy bed 
Held dirty noisome matter. 


At first the little brooklet thought 
This stream a charming feilow, 
But soon it found its waters caught 

A tiuge of dirty yellow; 
Alarmed, it tried to run away, 
But circling eddies found it, 
And round and round in rapid play 
They close and closer pound it. 


You think it was too bad, you say— 
Well, Trotty, dear, take warniug : 

The brook or boy that goes astray 
Will find "tis hard returning. 

But now, next time, I would not fear, 
But just show Natty Howard 

You’d ratber mind your mamma dear 
Than be a little coward.—[Selected. 








POLLY’S AMUSEMENT. 
By Frances C. SPARHAWK. 


F Polly Blatchley, aged twelve, could have wrap- 

ped herselt in her waterproof and goue out this 
cold June morning ske would have enjoyed it very 
much, for a brisk run in a pouring rain and in the 
teeth of a sharp easterly wind always roused in her’a 
defiant glee that made her cheeks glow and her bright 
eyes sparkle. But that was out of the question, for 
she was recovering from scarlet fever, aud she was 
not permitted even to go freely over tne house this 
chilly day; being told to remain in the library, where - 
a little coal fire in the grate made the room, with its 
rows of dark books and its oaken furniture, look 
bright and cheer!ul. 

Yet, little Polly was terribly bored. She was tired 
of her four dolls, ranged prim and helpless on the 
sofa. She had outgrown these long-neglected little 
puppets, which she had asked to have brought down 
to her from their banishment in the attic. Her old 
story-books had all been read over and over, and the 
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new would not look interesting; so she gave them up 
in despair. She found everything stupid this morn- 
ing; dolls, books—even old kitty, who would persist in 
sleeping on the hearth-rug instead of playing with 
her. Her mother was very busy and could not be dis- 
turbed, all the children were at school, and she must 
stay in this one room. What could she find to do? 

Suddenly her wandering eyes rested upon a little 
black box against the wall, a box filled with stops and 
wires, and a mouthpiece: a telephone. 

She clapped her hands at this discovery of her re- 
sources. It would be delightful to talk through this 
funny little tube with her father at his office. - She 
had often seen her mother use it; for it was very con- 
venient when Mr. Blatchley had started hastily to his 
business in the morning and his wife had forgotten 
some errand that she wished him to do for her, as she 
often did forget, or when there came to her some 
remnant of the morning’s conversation that must be 
said at once. Perhaps the telephone was invented 
for people with afterthoughts. 

The little girl now pulled the signal bell for the first 
time, and, by the aid of a footstool, placed her ear 
at the tube. She felt as full of gravity and conse- 
quence asa prime minister about to discuss an im- 
portant affair of state, and her face expressed a great 
degl more than his would have done, because the ne- 
cessity for concealing one’s feelings never occurred 
to Polly, or existed for her. 

‘“*What is wanted?” said somebody, close in her ear, 
it seemed. 

Polly started. Could that be awgy down in her 
papa’s office? The voice was not familiar; but prob- 
ably that was because it had traveled so far over wires 
that it had grown high and squeaky. 

‘“*Do talk to me, papa,” sbe said. ‘‘Tell me what 
you are doing. It’s awfully dull here. Mamma’s 
writing letters, and I’m all alone; and there’s nobody 
in the street to look at but an old umbrella man, and 
he isn’t coming here. Do talk to me, papa; please 
don’t be too busy. I’m so tired.” ; 

And perhaps the faintest movement of Polly’s sigh 
was breathed through the magic tube. 

“This isn’t your papa,” said the voice. 

“Oh!” said the little girl, and withdrew a moment, 
half frightened, and quite uncertain what to do. 

But soon curiosity and desire for amusement con- 
quered her timidity. 

**Who is it?’ she asked. 

“John Carey,” there came back word. 

“*T don’t know you, Mr. John Carey.”’ 

“I’m not ‘mister;’ I’m only a boy. I stay in the 
office when your father is away, and take messages 
for him; and sometimes [ do errands forhim. But 
I’m not an errand boy.”’ 

‘“*You must be an errand boy if you do errands,”’ re- 
turned practical Polly. 

John’s defense of his ground was rather lame—he 
was only sure that he was no errand boy. 

‘*What were you doing when I called?”’ asked the 
little girl, after a few more sentences had passed back 
and forth over the wire, and Polly’s name had been 
given. 

* Reading.” 

“ Reading what?” 

*“ ¢ Round the World in Eighty Days.’” 

“Ts that much to do?” asked Polly. 

** Only just you try it.” 

“ Well,” said Polly, ‘I never heard of such a book 
anyway. Whose is it?” 

“ Mine.”’ 

**Oh, I mean who wrote it?” 

“Oh! Jules Verne. He’s awfully jolly. He trav- 
eled up to the moon and ever so many leagues under 
the sea, and does lots of things.” 

‘*T’m going to make my papa buy him up,” returned 
Polly. Atwhich statement John Carey silently shook 
with laughter. 

“ Anybody in the office with you?” asked Polly at 
last. 

“Yes, indeed; Frump. Mr. Frump, I mean.” 

‘““Who’s Mr. Frump? I never heard papa speak of 
him.” 

‘“*No, he belongs—he comes in to keep me com- 
pany,” returned the boy. ‘‘ Want me to describe him 
to you?” 

“T wish you would.” 

‘* He’s a darkey, then.”’ 

“ How funny!” cried the little girl. ‘‘Is he grown 
up ?”? 

** Yes, indeed.” 

“What do you have him for?” she half whispered, 
not wishing to hurt the feelings of poor Mr. Frump. 

“He plays with me sometimes,” he added. 

‘‘ What a funny man, to play,” said the child. 

“He isn’t a man.” 

‘* You said he was older than you.” 

“No, I didn’t.” j 

“You said he was grown up. And you're only a 
boy. So, isn’t he older ?” 

“hee ° 

‘‘ What!” cried Polly. ‘‘ You’re making fun of me, 
you’re’”—“ not telling me the truth,” she was about 
to say, but changed it into: ‘‘I don’t like it. Isha’n’t 
talk any more.” 

“Oh, do, do,” called the boy. ‘Keep on, and I'll 
explain it. It’s only like a puzzle in a magazine; the 
answer in the next number, you know.” 

“ Then, how soon is it going to be next number?” 

“ Right away. But guess first. He’s not alla dar- 








key, part of him is yellow; his neck and his hands, 
and his feet too.” - 

** Don’t he wear any boots ?” 

“*Nary’ a boot!” 

“Ugh! I sha’n’t like him then,” 

“Wait till you see. Why don’t you ask me what he 
says when I say, ‘How do you do, Mr. Frump?” 

“ Tell me.” 

“* Bow-wow.” 

“Oh, a dog!” cried Polly, clapping her hands. 

“To be sure. A dog—a black-and-tan—and a smart 
one, too.”’ 

And John began to recount the feats of his canine 
friend, how he always barked fiercely at tramps and 
evil-looking people, how one night he had saved the 
house from being robbed, and other excellent deeds. 

But there was a strange silence at the other end of 
the line. 

** Are you there, Miss Polly ?’’ he called. 

No answer. 

He moved his hand to signal again. Yet he felt 
half afraid to do that lest some one should have called 
her away. 

But as he was about to turn away, a voice that 
seemed close at his ear, said: 

“Such a funny thing. Be quick! Put your dog’s 
nose right into this, and make him bark loud—just as 
loud as youcan. Then hold his ear against it, quick! 
Be sure, now. And every time he barks loud, put his 
nese into this thing, and then make him listen straight 
off !’’ 

John obeyed. He thought it a very bright idea, but 
doubted whether Trump would feel inclined to bark 
sufficiently to be entertaining, even with his own best 
efforts, for the poor animal seemed in an unusually 
quiet mood. 

No sooner had he been duly introduced to the tele- 
phone, however, and by John’s manipulations made 
to bark, than he pricked up his listening ear, and the 
other one also, and began a vigorous fusillade of 
snorts and snaps with now and then the cannon of a 
growl. He needed no urging now. 

“‘What are you doing over there?” called the boy, 
putting his own lips a moment to the tube. 

“It's just as funny as it can be,’’ laughed Polly. 
‘The answer is in the next number, like yours. Try 
him again.” 

And John did try him again. 

But in the midst of the performance the office door 
opened, and in walked Mr. Blatchley preceded by 
another gentleman. 

““What’s this?” he cried, annoyed at the liberty of 
using his telephone, but in spite of himself amused at 
. the scene. 

“* Who is over there ?”’ 

“‘ Your daughter, sir, Miss Polly.”’ 

And John explained the way in which the interview 
had begun. 

“ Polly,” called Mr. Blatchley, ‘“‘ what are you say- 
ing to this dog?” 

“That you, papa! 

“TI wish you could be here,” she went on; “it’s such 
funl You ought to see Dot spit through the tele- 
phone. Her back is all humped up, and her tail is all 
buzzed out. She’s so mad.” 

“A cat-and-dog fight through this instrument,”’ 
Polly’s father explained; ‘‘a novel use to put it to 
certainly, but a good test of its power.” 

“Can’t I do it a little more, papa?” pleaded the 
child’s voice. 

“There is a friend with me, Polly, and we have 
business to talk about.” 

“I’m so sorry. Good by,-then; and say it to John 
Carey, and to Frump.” 








PUZZLES. 

The other day we left out the puzzles, and shortly 
after received a letter from the papa of a little girl, 
who threatened all manner of personal injury if we 
ever did it again. What do you think hesaid? Of 
course, the real, grown editorof the Christian Union 
mustn’t know, because he would feel bad about it; 
but this papa really and truly said that he thought 
more of the puzzles than of anything else! 

We must confess, however, that it looks as though 
he must Le a first-rate papa, and thinks more of his 
children’s pleasure than of his own; and for their 
sakes would be willing to give up everything before 
he would allow the puzzles to suffer. 

Now, if this depariment is so well appreciated, why 
don’t we receive more contributions? The puzzle- 
makers for the Christian Union are toofew. We want 
a greater variety in this column; for variety is four 
times the spice of puzzles that it is of life. 

Perhaps you don’t know our address. It is 27 Park 
Place, New York; and the postman comes here every 


day. 
TRANSFERS. 

Transfer the middle letters of words of five letters, 
and make another word, from each. 

1. [am so——I am——of my clothes. 

2. My boxes were so full I had no——for my—. 

3. What a very——way you have,—. 

4, In that summer covering for the——you have 
shown much—. 

5. Out of the old—— ——took an antique dress. 

6. So quickly was the debris removed, that soon no 
—of the——accident could be seen. 

7%. Be careful not to——the precious draught before 
it reaches your—, 





8. I shall need a— soon to help me walk, I am grow- 
ing so——. 

9. In old country places they would say to a young 
girl, there’s your——when they heard a—. 

10. Round that——of chimneys there is a—running 
in great fun. 

11. I wonder if she sees that tinder that supporting 
——there is a— hiding for a chance to escape. 


PECULIAR PUZZLES. - 
L 
The Man. 
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* * * * 
The man begins with an expressive Latin word. 
The next he’s very much inclined to in a generous 

way. 

The next he’s addicted to in a comfortable way. 

The next he’s resolved to do in a loving way. 

The next he does in a political way. 

And the last he is determined to do in an “irregular” 
way; and comes to a sad end. 


II. 
The Woman. 


**# *% % & 

* 7% & & 
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A 

The woman begins with an expressive Latin word, 
but of a more unselfish character than the man’s, 

The next shows her quality when ways go 
wrong. 7 

The next is what I hope she may never regret that 
she did in a loving way. 

The next she is anxious to do (as drowning men at 
straws) at signs of reformation. 

The next she has todo when the man ceases to bé a 
man. (If not the sinner, the sin.) 

And the last is gone from her life when the end of 
“ irregularity’ comes. M. B. H. 
ITI. 


* * 
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The same word each way; from the letters of which 
a small diamond can be formed on each end, and one 
in the middle. . The whole word signifies in a flutter. 

M. B. H. 
POSITIVES, COMPARATIVES, AND SUPERLATIVES. 


Example.—I started to——and have a—-put in my 
dress, but was frightened by a make-believe—. 

Ans. Go, gore, ghost. 

1, Ithink my——is a great——tLough he makes his 
——to the contrary. 

2. Istubbed my——and——my dress, in my haste to 
reach the table for some—. 

3. Running, I fell on my——, when I was——the—. 

4. Hespoke in a voice so——of the——of the Hindoos, 
that much of his oration was—. 

5. I planted the——by the side of the—,, but it was 
destroyed by some——. 

6. I saw by the flash of his——that he was filled with 
—, so I cooled his temper with a goblet of—— water. 

7. Icried out, “——.’’ My teamster replied with a 
—, and then pretended it was only in——. 

8. The——was eating——apples blown down by the 
—wind. 


Reversed Words.—(Blanks 10 be filled with words 
reading backward and forward alike.) 

I am supposed to be in Europe, in one of the British 
Isles, and stopping at a town called——. I attended a 
concert, and was much pleased with the performance. 
The soprano, named——, the alto,——, and——, the 
tenor, were superior to many itinerant vocalists. The 
—by little——, accompanied on the piano by her 
mother,——C., were very fine. Defective ventilation 
and the crowd in the hall made it unpleasant and hot 
as——in——. There was no raised stage, so the singers 
were on a——with the audience, and the music did not 
sound well. Besides, when one——as well as hears, 
the——and ear are both satisfied. I do not know that 
this is a correct——; but merely——to it as a——of the 
opinion I then formed. —{Selected. 





ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF OCT. 16. 


Square word— Square word— 
Isco HORSE 
S EAH ORIEL 
CAD I RIGID 
OHIO SEIZE 
ELDER 


Descending Corkscrew— 


tarry e 
Dwnapa 


Opemeeoa 
Ree Pow 


“te 
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Farm and Garden. 


THE BROKEN DROUGHT—HOW MICHIGAN 
' §TUDENTS WORK—A HYBRID CHERRY 
ROUGHLY HANDLED. 


—The longest lane comes to an end, 
and the dryest drought ends in wet. 
We call upon our readers to rejoice with 
us in the breaking up of the longest, 
hardest, driest, sickliest drought ever 
known in Western New York. Only 
short showers night and morning have 
fallen all summer, and even these ceased 
after August. All rain signs appeared 
and passed away fruitless. The sky 
would wrap itself in black clouds, the 
thunder would roll, a few drops fall, 
and then this tempest wrath would dis- 
solve and disappear. The sky would be 
red at morning, yet might the traveler 
cheerfully pursue his way, with never a 
shower to wet his head. After days of 
clear sky those feathery cloud streaks 
known as “mare’s tales,” and sure pre- 
cursors of rain, would shoot across the 
sky. and then vanish like *‘ True Flag”’ 
tales, being ‘*‘complete in one number.” 
Even the surest local sign of all. a south 
wind, blew and blew in vain. Of the 
dust-laden air, the exhausted or sickness- 
breeding wells, we have already spoken.. 
Tree-digging became almost an impossi- 
bility. The hard, tough clay had to be 
picked inch by inch in opening the 
trenches along the rows, and the “ big- 
spade” man had no light work in cutting 
the tap roots. A gang that at other 
times got out easily twelve hundred to 
fifteen hundred trees per day, labored 
hard with three or four hundred, and it 
cost four to seven cents per tree. The 
various gullies and water courses that 
form the drainage system of our village 
became clogged with matter that tLreat- 
ened to breed disease all winter, unless 
a flood came before spring. At last the 
authorities decided to make a flood of 
their own. The water from four hy- 
drants and two steamers was turned 
into the upper end of the most-used 
water course, and the contents of one of 
the White Springs reservoirs sent down 
in a flood four feet wide and a foot deep, 
which carried wagon loads of foul mat- 
ter into the lake, which was stained for 
rods with an mky blackness. Then na- 
ture, seemingly jealous of this usurping 
of her work, summoned her most threat- 
ening clouds. and. gustiest winds, and 
everybody prepared for a combined 
tempest; tornado and deluge. But it 
ended in the gentlest of summer rains 
on the 18th of October, continuing two 
days, cleansing the air and soaking the 
ground. To-day storm and tempest 
have come in good earnest. The streets 
are washed, the wells and cisterns are 
brimming, and the weak spot in every- 
body’s roof found out. A Presbyterian 
Synod has been caught init. Synodical 
sessions are commonly supposed to be 
dry. Perhaps they are. But this one 1s 
a soaked synod. (Now let the para- 
graphic punster perpetrate some genial 
atrocity about a synod of soak—but no; 
these types shall not give it to a giggling 
world.) Some of the water of the first 
rain was tested in the manner described 
last week, and found to be charged with 
impurities which it had taken from the 





air in its descent. A test of the White 200 


Springs wuter proved it to be in good 
condition. 

—How students work at the Michigan 
Agricultural College is told in the 
“Country Gentleman” by B. D. Halsted. 
Two specimen days aregiven. On July 
22d sixty-seven students reported for 
their regular three hours’ farm work. 
Two were assigned to repair a bridge; 
one to draw wood for a small steam- 
engine; two were sent outsurveying lines 
for tile draining; six hoed corn; one 
cut and drew soiling corn; seven bound 
oats; one raked barley stubble; one 
hoed potatoes; two drew wheat rakings; 
one cradled oats; one repaired a front 
fence; thirty-four hoed turnips, and one 
did chores for the president. All this 
work was under the charge of a profes- 
sor, foreman and sub-foreman. Tools 
are furnished and charged to the stu- 
dents until returned in good condition. 
The tools, cows, pigs aud horses are all 
under the care of special students. On 
August 22d the work list had a changed 
aspect. Two students were running the 
engine and mill; two were cleaning | that 
wheat; one was sweeping the sheep-| the 








barn; another the piggery ; another the 
horse barn, and two the cattle barn. 
This unusual amount of sweeping was 
in order because it was the last work- 
day of the term and just before the an- 
nual exhibition. Six students were at 
work on the walks and drives; five were 
building a dam; two were surveying; 
eighteen were opening tile drains; sev- 
enteen were drawing earth to fill a peat 
excavation; two were at carpenter work; 
one painting, and one busy in the farm 
office. All this varied work is paid for 
at the rate of teu cents an hour. In the 
horticultural department one day is 
given; August 6th: three students are at 
work in the greenhouse; one in the vine- 
yard; another in the pear orchard; one 
working among the experimental pota- 
toes of 235 varieties; one in charge of 
tools; onein the apiary; four hoeing in 
the orchards; five in the vegetable gar- 
den, and nineteen on the walks and 
drives. The sophomores work on the 
farm, the juniors in the horticultural 
department, and the seniors are divided 
between the two and usually placed in 
charge of some line of work. — 

—We seldom find so refreshingly frank 
a description of any fruit as the folluw- 
ing notice of the famous, or rather the 
notorious, Utah Hybrid Cherry in the 
catalogue of A. Hance & Son, of Red 
Bank, N. J. “Of all highly-praised, 
worthless fruits that is the most so. 
While we are not ready to contradict 
the old adage that every thing is made 
for a purpose, yet this has certainly been 
put toa wrong one, for it never could 
have been intended for human food. 
Perhaps it was intended for a medicine; 
and, if so, we would say for misasmatic 
districts where quinine is unknown. We 
tried to use it as a dessert (?) fruit; we 
tried to eat it cooked; we tried—but, 
alas, it was only try—it was still the 
same. It is called a cherry; some say it 
is a plum. We have tried to discern 
wherin it resembles either, but failing 
we tried to decide what to call it but 
could not; we therefore regard it as a re- 
markable fruit, but no more so for 
anything else than its aroma. It has 
also been styled a ‘wonderful’ fruit, and 
so we think it. It isas much so and even 
a worse fruit than the wonderful 
Brownie Wonder strawberry. That bore 
no fruit whatever—this does. These re- 
marks relate to the red variety. It 1s 
said that the black sort is something bet- 
ter, and we truly hope so.”’ 
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Hygienic & Turkish Bath|® 
HOTEL. 


13 and 15 Laight St., New York, | vet 





This well-known house is convenient of access 
from all parts of the city. The table is supplied 
with the best kinds of food, healthfully prepared. 
The house is noted for its pleasant parlors, and 
the cheerfal, home-like feeling that prevails. It 
has just been refitted, and the prices are moderate. 
It is a temperance house, and the home of temper- 
ance people. Connected with the Hotel are Turk- 
ish Baths, the Swedish Movement Cure, Lifting 
Cure, etc. Send for a Circular. 


M. L. HOLBROOK, M.D. 


TURKISH BATHS 








50 CENTS. 
344 BROOME STREET, N. Y. 
Cleanest and best in the city. 
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p= aL, (N. Y,) MILITARY ACADEMY. 
Send for Llustrated Circular for 1878-79. 


Gert! HALL, NEW HAVEN, Conn.—Miss 
NTFORT'S nny fr Young Ladies. For 
circulars address MIss MONTFORT. 


TS  MISuES GRAHAM, successors to the 
EN, will reopen their School for 
fe Ladies and Children, at No.1 Fifth Avenue, 


ouse from Washington Square,on Thurs- 
day, the 26th day of September. 














Health, Comfort, and Economy 


ARE PROMOTED BY THE USE OF 


BARSTOW’S 


WROUGHT-IRON 


FURNACE, 


SUPERIOR TO A 
STEAM HEATER, 
AT ONE-THIRD THE COST. 


Estimates for heating 
Public or Private Buiid- 
ings in any part of the 
country furnished on ap- 
plication. 


BARSTOW STOVE Co., 


Providence, R.I.; 56 Union Sheet, Boston ; 
30 Water Street, New York : 
Maputemurees of Furnaces, Ranges, stoves, etc., 
sold, au to all uses. The most popular goods ever 
vane for quaity and finish the , Seneca 
for more than thirty year: 
“Sant for Ulustrated Circular. 


HUMAN HAIR GOODS, 


The Largest Assortment in the City. 


Switches, Frizzes, Curls, Waves, Wigs, &c. 


The fashionable and convenient Manifold, the 

Soreiaee pee Comes — all the — Parisian 
or arranging the hair. e 

trated Catalogue free. fe nd for . ye 


H. JULIAN, 301 Canal nA N. Y. 
Established 17 years. 


The Surprise Hair Balm. 


Prepared purely from — Roots and Flowers; 
pines = me polenae ty - : tents; a and 
promotes the gro re) air revents i lin, 
out and eradicates dandruff. Pric ice $1. gions 


(THE ALMO HAIR COLORINC. 


Justly celebrated for restoring are hair to its 
natural color, strengthening the . and asa 
sucews. te... uasarpegees iat pgoaueing a 500 and 

ssy a Pri » Manufactu: 
solely by H. JULIAN. 3u1 Cunal st., N. Y. 
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WAR br emo exes ORGAN $ 


NATIONAL 


Printers’ Warehouse, 
10 BARCLAY ST., N.Y. 


WM. HAGAR, £uperintend’t. 
HENRY SMITH, Proprietor. 
Printing Presses and 
Outfits, small and large. 


Catalogues of 120 pages 
mailea ‘tor 5 cents. 


ALL NEW 
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Giaey SEE 


-Brilliant Oil- 


Recommended for safety ig Fire Commissioners, 
Chiefs of Fire Departmen nd Insurance Co.’s 

enerally. Free from all fanits in burning. 1 HE 

EVOE MANUFACTO —s CO., SOLE PRuPRI- 
ETORS, 80 BEAVER STREET, N. Y. 


The BLANCHARD 


Blood & Nerve Food 


Is a Pure Concentrated LIQUID Food, 
prepared directly from the 


WHEAT KERNEL, 


without Fermentation, and retaining all 
of its 


BLOOD, NERVE & BRAIN 


restoring elements in a natural state otf 
vitalization. 





Nervous Debility 


which underlies all forms of Chronic Disease, 
is speedily overcome by the use of this Food. 





“ For we vant ear I have constantly pre- 
scribed Blanchard Blood cna 
Nerve Fooa to my patients of all ages, from 
eighteen months to eighty-three years. In 
every case the result has Png exactly that 
claimed by you. It is by far the most valu- 
able and rel ble Tonic I te 2 es with. 

EDWARD | tr ag 


20 Irving Place, _ S oVork. 
F O O AT LAST 


ASUBSTITUTE FOR D R U G S 


FOOD is made a curative agent by concen- 
tration and artificial digestion, and is simple 
in its application. 

FB emg of recoveries from chronic dis- 

are reported, where the best medical 


skill has f failed. 
Many of the best Ph piciens throvghout the 
Drugs and using 


country are Discar 

paw a coger Blooc roo Ryman _— 
w the most ying results, permanently 
relieving all forms of Physi sical and Mental 
Debility. The Dyspeptic and Consump- 
tive Patient, sufferers from Malarial or 
Blood Poisoning, t —_ with the entire 
list of complaints pec to the Female 
Sex, ~*. i ae use of this Food sure and 
speedy reli 








NEw YorkK, November 2%, 1877. 
Dr. V. W. BLANCHARD: During the past 
year I have prescribed y your various prepara- 
tions of F Cure, and feel happy to say they 
have met ~ aes | 
giving to patients long enfeebled by bieo 
ape chronic or over drug dosing 
he needed autrition and nerve force. 
Pror. CLEMENCE 8. LOZIER, M.D. 
Dean of Hom. Med. College and Hospital for 
Women, New York Cit oe 


most sanguine ex 





Hundreds of cases of Brights Disease 
of the Kidneys have been reported cured. For 
Neuralgic and Rheumatic Diseases it 
is almosta specific. Physical and Mental De- 
bility from the use of Aleohol,Opium and 
Tobacco or from any unnamabie cause, find 
in this Food a natural and potent remedy. 


For the Intellectual Worker 


The BLANCHARD 


Blood & Nerve Food 


affords a certain and natural means of sup- 
fe fe g the waste of the brain resulting from 
r that will enable him to do better and 
more work than ever before, without danger 
of mental 
As a remedy for loss of ud men and 
want of vigor, physical mental, in 
children, this Food has no rival 


$1.00 per Bottle, or 6 for $5.00. 


SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


Or Sent by Express on receipt of Price. 





ANDOVER THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 
Andover, Mass., March 29, 1878. 


Your life Food is an excellent thing. Ihave 
no hesitation, after a thorough tria ‘of it, in 
recommending it in cases of chronic dyspepsia 


and nervous prostration. 
Rev. Dr. AUSTIN PHELPS. 


THE BLANCHARD FOOD CURE 
SYSTEM now — such popular ap- 
preciation is clear itp set forth in a 64 page 
aww ary! which w - _— - any address on 

t of 25 cents. 


BLANCHARD FOOD CURE CO., 


27 UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK. 








-- Leading Music Books of the Season! - 


ac | Woodland 


Day School Singing-Book. E h 
Pricze60c. $6 Per Doz. Cc oes ! 
pl and i eaeaes tunes. Pure and noble sentiment, cae. 
uartettes, feed —_ and Solos. Attractive Elemen- 
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FINE HATS, 


SILK, CASSIMERE AND fKLT, 
RETAILED at Manutacturers’ Prices. 


J. H. DAY, Manufacturer 
25 Walker St., near Church St., N.Y. 
Fall Fashions of Gentle- 


men’s Dress and Business 

HATS now ready at 

POPULAR PRICES. 
BURKE, 214 Broadway, 

Park Bank Building, N. Y 








ever p mbit tage. Many Eminent Teachers 
and "Choristers | hae adopted this Grand Book. 


CROWN “GLORY fst 
suai aati sseree tees 
or ses, SC. Vv and 


brtce, 60c. Per doz. $6.00. 
Best Book for the Muney. 
These splendid books are mer Ss. W. STRAUB. the 
— composer and convention conductor. Z7the - 
‘ook sent on receipt of IO 
Address, Wm. A, Pond & Co., New York, 
_JANSEN, McCLURG & CO., Publishers, Chicago. 


NTS For Inventors. No Patent, no Pay. 
PAm for Cirow! 
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GLEANINGS. 

PERSONAL.—The Rey. A. K. Burnell, of 
Chicago, who is just home from an evangel- 
istic tour around the world, made the trip on 
$1,000 given by a New York banker, and was 
gone one year.—-Prof. M. L. D’Ooge, of Mich- 
igan University, has taken ministerial orders. 
—Francis Murphy was last week elected 
President of the National Christian Temper- 
ance Association in convention at Decatur, 
Ill. It will meet at Lawrence, Kansas, next 
year.——Greencastle, Ind., has thought “‘Chap- 
lain’? McCabe would make his home there, 
but he will continue at Chicago when off duty 
as Missionary Secretary.— The Rock River 
(Iil.) Conference requested the Rev. J. C. 
Stoughton, Greenback candidate for Congress, 
to drop politics or the pulpit, and he sticks to 
the pulpit.——That body also invited the Rev. 
Hooper Crews to sermonize before its next 
session on his half century in the ministry.— 
The Rev. Joseph Caldwell, pastor at Geneva, 
Ill., has returned from England and Ireland. 
—Cardinal Cullen, the R. C. Archbishop of 
Dublin, died last week. An American Roman 
Catholic prelate, whose decease is also noted, 
is Bishop Rosecrans of Ohio, brother of the 
General.——tThe Rev. John H. Lockwood, who 
has been the pastor of the New England Con- 
gregational Church, Brooklyn, E. D., for five 
years, on Sunday offered his resignation, to 
take effect January 1.—— Mr. Vosburgh 
preached his farewell sermon in the church on 
Jersey City Heights last Sunday eveving.—— 
The Rev. William Alvin Bartlett, of Indian- 
apolis, has been passing a week among friends 
and former scenes of success at Chicago.— 
Dr. Vincent, the * Bishop of Chautauqua,” 
passed Sunday last in Chicago, preaching at 
Trinity Methodist in the morning, and pre- 
senting by gaslight the cause of literary and 
scientific courses in the woods.——The Kev. 
Dr. J. M. Gibson and the Rev. W. F. Crafts, 
Presbyterian and Methodist, have opened in 
Chicago what they call a ‘*‘Union Nor- 
mal Class and Bible Sociable” for weekly 
evening meetings during the winter. — 
Within the last -year the Illinois Pastoral 
Union (Baptist) bas lost by death Messrs. 
Rev. T. P. Janes, John Elliot, Aaron Trobue, 
and D. A. Barber.—-The Rev. C. L. Thomp- 
son, of the Fifth Presbyterian Church, Chica- 
go, is invited to the Third of Pittsburgh.— 
Prof. Swing declines the overtures of a con- 
spicuous Eastern society.——Mr. Edward Kim- 
ball, of Church-debt paying fame, is a mem- 
ber of Lincoln Park Congregational Church, 
Chicago.—tThe Rev. R. W. Arnold has added 
forty to his church at Rochester, Minn., within 
a year.—The church at St. Paul, Minn., has 
exchanged the Kev. H. Cross for the Rev. L. 
C. Barnes.—The Rev. A. Gibb has become 
pastor at Osage, Iowa.——The Rev. John 
Keble Karcher, recently Rector of the P. E. 
Churcb in Rochester, Minn., has been received 
into the communion of the church of Kome 
by Bishop Ireland, of St. Paul. 





—The South Park Presbyterian Church 
of Newark, N.J., celebrated its twenty-fifth 
anniversary last Sunday. 

—Leprosy is developing with fearful rapid- 
ity in Spain, particularly in the province of 
Valence; within the past year there having 
been 116 cases, 71 of which ended fatally. 

—The Kings County Sunday-school Conven- 
tion was held last week in the First Reformed 
Church, Brooklyn, E. D. One hundred and 
sixty out of two hundred and sixty schools 
being represented. 

—At 112 Worth St. a créche has been estab- 
lished for the reception of children while 
their mothersare at work. The children have 
careful attendance and a good meal in the 
middle of the day. In one month nine hun- 
dred were received. 


For remainder of Gleanings see page 370. 


FOR SINCINC CLASSES. 
ONWARD! 3 gees $7.50 per dozen.) By L. 


enn and isthe Author’s 
last and 1, perhaps best compilation for 

Singing Schools. Fine instructions, abun- 
dant exercises, many Glees and Songs, and 
a good quantity of Sacred Music. 











JOHNSON’S Method for Singing | * 


pers ng (60 ots or ta ved per dozen) for 
Singing Schools, has remarkably clear in- 
structions, = a large a quantity of pleasing 
Sacred and Secular Mi usic for practice. 


THE LAUREL WREATH, S235"#9R 


oO. nS ite s nd book for Sin 
Classes i hools, Normal Schoo! 
and 32 Part 1, Part 1 Part 
Il, Voice yeep mone 
Music in 2, 3 and 4 parts. rt 1V, Sacred 
Music. 


GRAMMAR SCHOOL CHOIR, {23% 


per dozen.) By W. 8. TILDEN, is an ex- 
ell” cted 


Sioging ‘lasers in @ i" $ yes ong 
er classes), a ‘or the you classes 
of High Schoo ees. 


THE WHIPPOORWILL, $2335 2er 


PERKINS, is a nial and ve bright col- 
lection of Boho Songs. 7 


Any book mailed post-free, for retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
Cc, H. Ditson & Co., 843 Broadway. N.Y. 








REED & BARTON.) 


MANUFACTURERS OF FINE 


Silver - Plated 
TABLE WARE. 


Table, Dinner, Tea, 4 
and Water Sets, 


EPERCNES, 
FRUIT & CAKE BASKETS, 


BUTTER, BAKING, 
VEGETABLE, and 
ENTREE DISHES, 


TUREENS, 
DINNER, 
BREAKFAST, and 
PICKLE CASTERS, 






Knives, Spoons, Forks, 
ETc. 
Also a Great Variety of 


Vases, Cologne Sets, 


JEWEL and 
CARD CASES, 


CHILDREN’S CUPS, PLATES 
AND BOWLS, 


Candlesticks, 
Candelabra, ete. 


—o— 


“ Orient.” 





We would call es- 
pecial attention to 
the new design of 
FORK here illus- 
trated, which we con- 
sider superior to any 
other design ever 
manufactured in 
Plate. 


686 BROADWAY, N.Y. 
SERMON PAPER. 


NOME PARCHMENT paren, 


which is the strongest paper made, and will not 
crack or wear Out by use. Its color (cream) pecu- 
liarly adapts itto night work, being far more pleas- 
ing and less trying to the eyes than white. 


It is the only paper made from pure fibre 
and notaduiterated with clay or earth to give it 
weight and surface, and contains no jute, 
wood, straw, coloring matter, nor any for- 
eign substance whatever. 


PRICE PER REAM. 
7 Ib. Sermon (whole or half sheets), $3.00 
7 “ iT) “ oT) 3.50 








9 iT) iid Ti of 4.00 

Cap, Letter and Note sizes on band or ruled 
to order. Un receipt of price any quantity wil! be 
sent to ary address, charges paid. Address for 
samples, 


ACME LETTER FILE MFG CO., 
49 John Street, New York. 


See below Card of Am. Tract Society, which is 
endorsed by Rev. A. H. Clapp, D. D., eas. Am. 
Home Miss. Society; and Rev. Dr. Thwing, Sec. 
Board of Foreign and Domestic Missions of the 
Prot. Episcopal Church. 





American Tract be 
150 NASSAU. ST., Nov. 23, 1877. 
ACME LETTER FILE M’F’G Gon 49 y Fonn sit St. 
Gentlemen—It gives me at pleasure to say to 
you that the Acme Parchmweat Paper bought of 
you has given perfect satisfaction ; for toughness 
and ability to resist hard wear it is unsurpassed, 
1 have commended it to severa) clergymen for use 
as Sermon paper, and they are much pieaged with 
Yours truly, 
H. E. SIMMONS, Business Agent. 





N.B.—The public are cautioned against a cheap 
imitation of this paper, resembling it only in color, 
but possessing none of its good qualities. 





50 Perfumed Snowflake and Chromo Cards, no2 ati 
name in gold or jet ,l0c., Star Cara Co., Clintonville, or 


CHURCH EQUIPMENT. 


-MENEELYS' BELLS. 


For Churches, » Snown to ee uplie. since 
00 | 1826. are, are made ot we THE id a 

‘OUND WEsT Troy, N ‘i » 4 sh 
Ssebteas ‘Nasdlosewifece No Agencies. 


BUGKETE Bett Foanoey. 

Beils of rand 

vd Churchoe ee 
Alarms, Farms, etc. ig Fie 

WARRANTED. (ee 

















sent Free. VANDUZEN & TIFT, 


MENEELY & KIMBERLY, 


“BELL FOUNDERS, TROY, x 

Manufacture 8 superior quality of 

Special attention given to CH URCH “BELLS 
Ulustrated Catalogue sent free, 





BROOKLYN ADVERTISEMENTS. 








607, 609 & G11 
Fuhon Street, 


“Tim, CARPE T Susi se 


All the oe, Fall Styles, embracing Axminsters, Moquettes. Velvets, Bod 
Brussels, a Ingraips at.prices that make !t an object for all who desire to pure 
607, 609, and 611 FULTON. ST., opposite Flatbush Ave., BROOKLYN. 

ALL GOODS WARRANTED AS REPRESENTED. 


Brussels, Tapestry 
Carpets to call at 





ESTABLISHED 1839. 
8. B. STEWART. Lt. V. D. HARDENBERGH. 


CARPETINGS, OIL CLOTHS, 
and UPHOLSTERY GOODS. 








AXMINSTERS, $1.75 to $3.00. 
MOQUETTES, $1.75 to $3.00. 
WILTONS, $1.75 to $3.00. 
‘ VELVETS, $1.35 to $2.25. 
BODY BRUSSELS, $1.00 to $1.25. 
TAPESTRY BRUSSELS, Svc. to $1.10. 


Three-Plys, Ingrains, Mattings, 
OIL CLOTHS, LINOLEUMS, LIGNUMS, &c. 


Lace Curtains, Lambrequins, 


CORNICES, HAIR MATTRESSES, 
WINDOW SHADES, White, Colored and Gilt. 


STEWART & CO., 


174 FULTON STREET, BROOKLYN. 


Mime. A. BENTLEY, 
428 Fulton Street, 


Importer of FINE MELLINERY GOODS. 
LATEST NOVELTIKS constantly on han‘ at a 
sonable prices. Untrimmed Goods in all crade 
and qualities. Also, Fine Line of MOUR NING 
GOODS. 428 Fulton Street. Brooklyn. 


M. E. DOTY, 


213 Fulton St., near Dencerd: Brooklyn. 


Gent’s Furnishing Store, 


A Full Aggorement of Fall and Winter Goods. 
iRTS MADE TO ORDER. 
Shirts Pm A &c. Collars and Cuffs laun- 
ried same as new. \ 


INN BROS., Carriage Makers. FACTORY 
41.49. Sland of EBERGEN ST.; REPOSITORY, 288 
and 290  AV., near ith Av., Brooklyn. 
Where. — 9 on hand an pret at of car- 
riages at reduced prices. Coupes, four and six seat 
FOCtAwADS extension top phaetons. jump seat top 
and no top phaetons, doctors’ phaetons, buggies 
and depot. wagons, both new and second-hsnd, 
We aiso apply the rubber-cushioned axies to both 
new and already in use 


SEE DURYEA’S PHOTOGRAPHS 


253 FULTON ST., Brooklyn, and Compare 
Yrices with the same class of work elnewhere. 




















ALL THE CHOICEST BRANDS OF 


FLOUR 


and the Finest Quality ot 


BUTTER, 


With a General Assortment of Groceries a 


J. THOMPSON’S, 


121 ATLANTIC AVE., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


BURT’S SHOES. 


The best Shoes are those made by 
. EDWIN C. BURT, NewYork. 
Ass for BURT’S SHOES, and no- 
tice the stamp on the sole ana lin- 
ing, bearing the name of Edwin 
>. Burt in full. ss a are 
genuine and warranted. d to 


E.D. BURT & Co. 
287 Fulton St., 
Brooklyn, N.Y.; 
who are his Special Ag’ts. 
for their Illustrated Cat- 
alogue and 




















warded by 
mail or ex- 
press. All or- 
ders will re- 
ceive prompt 
attention. 


OVINGTON BROTHERS. 


Fine China and Glas« Goods, Majolica, 
Wedgwood and Fayence are, A fine as- 
sortment of Clecks, Bronzes, and Elegant 
Fancy Goods of our own importation. 


246,248, 250 & 252 Fulton St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 


and No. 146 State St.. Chicago. 


A. THOMPSON’S 
Restaurant and Confectionery, 
30 CLINTON ST., 


Between Pierrepont and Fulton Streets. 











Wedding Receptions, Parties, Dinners, etc., sup- 
plied with a choice variety of 
Ice Creams, Ices, Charlotte de Russe, 
Oysters, Jellied Game, Pyramids, 
Mottoes. Bridal and Fancy 
Cakes, ean ete. 





Entire outfits of Decorated China, Silver and 
Glass furnishea. 


RELIABLE WAITERS SENT IN ALL CASES. 


STARLISRED 1868 -HENRY MOLLEN- 
HAUER’S CCLLEGE OF MUSIC, 56 Court st., 
over Smith & Bunce's Music Kooms. Instruction 
given in all branches of music; a thorough foun- 
dation laid for beginners: style and finish given to 
advanced pupile. Call for circulars. HN 
MOLLENHAUER, Director. KKNST GRABS, 
Secretury. Mr. H. Mollenhauer is happy to an- 
nounce that he has engaged the celebrated violin 
virtuos® gue sagneine master, BERNARD MOL- 
LENHAUE 











clubs of 5 or more, $1.25 each. 


THE NEW 


100 copies for one month, 75 cents. 


An IIlustrated Child’s Paper, con 
ADAMS, BLACKMER, & LYON 


ON TRIAL. 
To all NEW. subscribers we will send THE NATIONAL SUNDAY SCHOOL 
TEACHER 3 months, on trial, for 20 cents. 





QUARTERLY, 


for Sunday Schools, called THE NATIONAL SCHOLAR’S QUARTERLY, is ready. Send 
3 cents for sample. Single copy, 12 cents per year; 100 copies, per ‘quarter, $3.00. 


THE SCHOLAR’S WEEKLY 


Is one of the most helpful Lesson Leaves published. Single copy, 9 cents per year ; 
Specimen free. 


THE LITTLE FOLKS, 


continues to have hosts of friends. Single copy, 30 cents 
per year; clubs of 10 or more, 25 cents per year. Specimen free. 


PUBLISHING CO., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Those answering an Advertisement 
will confer a favor upon the Adver- 
tiser and the a oF x bY stating 
that they saw t rtisemeut in 
the Christian U co 

for several first-class Lilus- 


AGENTS WANTE trated Supscription Books 











j cott & Co. (Subscription 


Speetal terrivory assigned. Descriptive Circulars, 
with terms, mailed on & plication to J, B. Lippin- 
p’t), Pubs,, Philadeip’ a 





__ AGENTS WANTED. 


AGES WANTED t 
LDEN THOUGHTS ON 














In Prose and Poetry, by upward of 300 Distin- 
quisbes Authors, at Home and Abroad, with intro- 

uctinn 

By Rev. THEO. L. CUY LER, D.D. 

If you sre a Parent, get it; 1f yon have a Home, 
get it; if you are bound for Heaven, get it; it will 
cheer and belp youon the way. A ‘charming gitt 
for mother, father, brotner, opal son, or daughter 
In Elegant Binding. lllustrat 
E. B. TREAT, Publisher, 805 Broaawas. Now York. 


The most 
romezkable 
r yr vel 


Samples May yb “Sed 


by mail 10 on. 
ees... BLUE 
York 


AGENTS, READ THIS. 


We will pay done a Salary of $100 per month 
and expenses, or allow a large commission to sell 
our new aud wonderful coer We mean what 
we say. Sampiefree. Add 

SHEKMAN & Con Marsha, Mich. 








Regular yearly subscription, $1.50 ; 





ee 


— ed 
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GLEANINGS. 


—Th2re is to be a Pastoral Conference at 
Gard, France, Nov. 6, at which M. Bénézech is 
to speak upon “The Relation Between the 
Doctrines of the Evolutionists and those of 
the Christian Religion.’”’ M. Guillermet, of 
Geneva, has been asked to preside. 

—The International Executive Committee 
of the American Y. M. C. A. has issued a call 
for the observance of the second Sunday in 
November and the week following as a season 
of thanksgiving and special prayer for God’s 
blessing upon young men and work in their 
behalf. - 

-—Dr. Hurst. we are glad to see, is pressing 
the proposed endowment of Drew Theological 
Seminary. with his usual energy to what 
ought to be a successful issue. His last at- 


tack was upon the churches of Staten Island, | ~ 


which responded liberally in proportion to 
their means. 

—At the N. Y. State Baptist Missionary Con- 
vention, held at Binghamton, Oct. 24th, re- 
ports were read showing that fifty-three 
missionaries had been employed and about 
$13,700 expended. The receipts have paid all 
expenditures and reduced the debt of $4,800 
to about $850. 

—Friday, Nov. 1, has been set apart by the 
Woman’s National Christian Temperance 
Union as a day of prayer for success in the 
work to which the association has addressed 
itself. On Wednesday, Nov. 6, the fourth an- 
nual meeting of the Union will be held in 
Baltimore, to continue four days. 

—The Sea Side Sanitarium at Rockaway 
opens its doors, for the brief season of warm 
weather that remains after Oct. Ist, to conva- 
lescents from the city hospitals. Many, it is 
known, are compelled to leave the hospitals 
before full restoration to health, and the util- 
ity of such a shelter as this can be readily 
estimated. Mr. Henry King, whom wé have 
known in other fieids of Christian work, is the 
manager of this enterprise, and bespeaks for 
it the confidence and support of the com- 
munity. 


WILSON & GREIC. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


ULOAKS, CLOAKS, CLOAKS, 








FUR-LINED CLOAKS, 
SILK-LINED CLOAKS 
SICILIENNE CLCAKS, 


FRIEZE-CLOTH CLOAKS, 


Diagonal Cloth CLOAKS, 
CAMEL’S HAIR ‘CLOAKS, 


CARRIACE CLOAKS, 
Opera and Evening CLOAKS, 


LADIES’ CLOAKS’ 
MISSES’ CLOAKS, 
CHILDREN’S  CLOAKS, 
INFANT’S’ CLOAKS, 


CHILDREN’S SCHOOL CLOAKS AT A GREAT 
BARGAIN. NEW STYLES IN CLOAKS CON. 
STANTLY RECEIVED AND WILL BE SOLD AT 
VERY LOW PRICES. 


WILSON & GREIG, 


771 BROADWAY, CORNER NINTH 8ST. 


RIGHTON BEACH. 


Via Long Island Railroad from 34th st. Ferry 
aod Hunter’s Point. 
On fa 3, Sept. i6th LEAVE EAST 3TH ST. 


10 i‘ M. P.M. 
@. Brinson ey DAILY: 9.30 A.M., 12.25, 
2.29 Los. 6 25, 8.25, 10.26 P 
Fare from Hunter's point, Round Seip, 
J. CHITTENDEN,G. P. A. 8. SP&NCER, 





50 cents. 
en. Supt. 





t@” Friends! If you are in any way interested in 
BEES A O 


We will with p'easure se 
our ees LY GLEANINGS 
«E, wtha desoriptive | price-1]: a oft 

futest imorovements in Aives. i ney E sract- 

re, Artificial Comb, on Honey Boxes, 
aii'be ks ano jvurp.ts,und everything pertaining 
to Bee Culture. Nothing pare 
your Bours, op @ postal card, pla 
A. I. ROOT, Medina, Obio. 


PIANOS Sete 
ORGAN 


or examination. Yo 
THE AUT OMAT 


ed. simply send 
ten 





soeeneinen from cl en 
profess met teachers, tuners. deal- 
ers, — = Ps. 

L & SMI 


yt Place, 


EYE-CLASS 


up when 





all Sreigiste if not 
HOLDER 


Safest device for carrying glasses; 
no Mer T ag oY of cock oe it 18 
and warranted. 


oi, Crgulare Pages 


N. ¥, 


for 25 
KETCHAM & MODOUGALL, 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Vout. XVIE., No.,18. 











R. H. MACY & CO. 


14th Street‘and 6th Avenue. 
IMPORTERS. MANUFACTURERS, AND RE- 
TAILERS OF THE LARGEST VARI- 
BTY OF FIRST-CLASS 


DRY GOODS 
Fancy Goods 


SOLD BY ANY HOUSE IN AMBRICA. 
OUR RULE FOR TWENTY YEARS — ONE 
PRICE — ALWAYS THE LOWEST — FOR 

CASH. GOODS ALL MARKED IN PLAIN 
FIGURES. ANY DISCOUNT POSSIBLE 
TO GIVE IS TAKEN OFF IN THE 

PRICE BEFORE MARKING, WHICH 

18 EQUIVALENT TO 
GIVING THE 


LARGEST 
Discount 


EVERYBODY 


= car Bs ay TAIN BY ANY 
F PURCHASE ANYWHERE. 


“CATALOGUES FURNISHED. 


ORDERS BY MAIL et OF SPECIAL CARE. 
oa BEST yt rae tk EA oe tf AC- 
ESSIBLE STORR IN we W YORK. ELE- 
OPTED RAILROAD STATION AT THE 
bO IXTH AVEN 4 — 

AND TWO LIN Rus 
ROUGH et TEENTH-ST. 

NG KVERY 
INE 1 & CITY. ane 
ECTING WITH EVERY RAILROA 

sT EAMER or FERRY REACHING NEW YORK. 


R. H. MACY & CO, 
WOOLEN DEPARTMENT, |é 
Arnold, Constable & Co. 


Have in Stock their Fall Importation of 
CHOICE STYLES in 


English and Scotch Suitings, 
Pantaloon Stuffs, 

Fancy Plaid Back 

and Other Style Overcoatings, 

Box Cloths and English Kerseys 


FOR DRIVING COATS. 
Choice Patterns in CASHMERE VESTINGS. 


Broad Cloths, 
Cassimeres, and Doeskins, 


FOR DRESS SUITS. 


Ulster Cloths, 
Ladies’ Cloths, for Costumes. 
Plain ad Fancy Cloakings 


For STREET, OPERA and CHILDREN’S WEAR 


Silk and Woolen Serges, 
Farmers’ Satin, &., &. 
AT LOW PRICES. 


Broadway, corner (9th St. 


UPHOLSTERY 
DEPARTMENT. 
Arnold, Constable & Co. 


Have now in stock full lines of the 


LATEST NOVELTIES 


ASE-CAR 








e | LACE CURTAINS, 


DRAPERY MATERIALS, 
FURNITURE COVERINGS, 
TABLE TAPESTRIES, 
CORNICES, SHADES, &c., 


An Extensive Assortment of 
FALL NOVELTIES in 


son | Carpets 


of every description. 
Persian Rugs, 
Oil Cloths, 
Linoleum, &c., &c. 


“Broadway Corner 19th Street, 





JOHNSON BROS. & O,, 


IMPORTERS ag MANUFACTURERS, 


ry ght H RETAIL Hoy 
600 a y, may» | 34 & 36 East 14th St., 
feat Fh -Y. 


OFFER UNUSUAL AND EXTRA- 
ORDINARY BARGAINS 


in French and American Felt and Velvet 
Hats and Bonnets, English and American 
Straw Goods, Ribbons, Velvets, Plushes. 
Satins, Silks, Laces, French Flowers 
and Feathers, Dress and Cloak 
Trimmings, Hosiery; Gloves, 
Ladies’ and Children’s Un- 
derwear, Berlin Wools 
and Fancy Wersted 
Work, Fancy 
Goods, &c.: 

Catalogues & Samples sent on application. 

Geoeds sent by Mail or Express. 


The Latest Novelties at the Lowest Prices. 


FINE MILLINERY. 


E. RIDLEY & SONS 


Grand and Allen Sts., WN. Y. 
WE OFFER 


160 PIECES SILK PLUSHES $1.25 
DESIRABLE sHADES, SUCH ' 


yy ey 
MYRTL#8, CARDINALS 
PINKS, WHITE, &c. 





J PER YARD. 





500 PLECES SILK BONNET VELVETS, 
JUST LANDED, ALL THE CHOICE SHADES, 


$1.25 and $1.50. 


ANOTHER LIN@, 75c., 85c., $1.00. 





120 PIECES BLACK SILK BONNET ayes, 
$1, $1.25, $1.50, $1.75, $2 per yard u 


Black Dress Silks. 


1% PLECES at 9c., $1, $1.05, $1.10. $1.20, $1.25, $1.35 up. 





THE BEST FOR THE MONEY OFFERED 
IN YEARS. 





LINE OF DAMASSE SILKS AT $1.00, $1.55, PER 
YARD. 


OUR BONNET ROOM. 


NEW GOUDS DELIVERED DAILY. 


THERE IS NO STOCK IN THE CITY TO COM- 
PARE WITH OURS. COME AND SEE. 


100 TRIMMED FELT, VELVET, AND PLUSH 
ROUND HATS AND BONNETS. 


AT $1.50, $2, $2.50, $3, $3.50, $4 up. 
SPECIAL EXHIBIPION. 


nN iA A) 
FEATHERS, 
HACELE BEADED BREASTS, lic., 20c,, 
GREBE AND PBACOCK BREBASTS, 25c $1.50. 
BANCY WINGS, dc., 8c., 0c. to 35c. 
BLACK AND COLORED OSTRICHTIPS, 


lic.. We., 25c. to 75c. for bunch of three 
GOOD QUALITY AND RICH COLORS. 


25c., 75c. 





FLOWERS, MONTURBS, CLUSTERS, &c. 


CATALOGUE AND PRICE-LIST 


Giving a full list of goods in our 52 Departments, 
sent by mail upon receipt of postage (5 cents.) 


ORDERS BY MAIL 


PROMPTLY ATTENDED TO. 


EDWARD RIDLEY & SONS, 
Nos. 309, 311, 311 1-2 GRAND S8T., 
NOS. 56, 58, 60, 62, 64, 65, 68, AND 70 ALLEN 8T. 








USE 





And MILWARD’S 
“HELIX” NEEDLES. 


(In Patent Wrappers.) Sold Everywhere. 


WASTE SILK. 


Sewing Silk and Machine Twist, Mosk a Colors, 
sent by mail. 30 cents per ounce. 


BRAINERD, ARMSTRONG 4 & co. 
469 BROADWAY, New York. 








Postage Stamps accepted as money, 


KEYES, 
349 & 351 EIGHTH AVENUE, N. Y 
OPENING OF FALL SEASON. 


PRICES VERY LOW. 
SILKS, SILKS. 


Weare offering great inducements in silks a 
prices very much lower than heretofore. 
Re yet SILKS, from 65c upwards. 

LACK geee GRAIN DRESS SILKS, at $1.00 


wis —* 

A Supe » SA te Fine UACHMIBS SILK a 
$1.47, well worth $°.75. a@ special offering 
aia well worth your pM. 

paar SILK“, BLACK and COLORED, at 
si 75, $2, $2.50, $2.75, $3, pat upwards, fully 20 per 
cent. ~F et sedalar price 
VELVETS in all pot and qualities. 


DRESS COODS. 


In this a we exhibit an goaant as- 
ae of Imported novelties from 4c. up to $2 
per y 

Fyn MIXTURES at 10c., l5c., 18¢., 25c., 30c. up. 

PLAIN Roy is Pai at 8c., 10c., 12c., 1l5c., 

BLACK and 4 COLORED CASHMERES of a much 
heavier brand than most houses sel!l,and of un- 
surpassed finich. We seil the lowest grade at 50c., 
advancing 5c. fur each grade. 

OUR $1 CASHMERE is worth fully $1.25. 

MOURNING GOODS, including Henrietta 
Cloths, Armures, Bombazines, Cretonnes, Drap 
a’Kte, Mohairs, Alpacas, &¢., &. 

ENGLISH and FRENCH CREPES and VEILS at 
low prices. 


SUITS AND CLOAKS. 


We present a very large assortment of styles, 
but it is impossible to do justice to them in Shis 
smail space. - We ca'l your attention to our Cata 
logue, where full explavations are given. 

We sell a SILK-TRIMMED POPLIN SUIT for 
$8, wel: worth $12.50. 

Also SUITS at $10. $12, $16, $20. $25, $35, $50, $60, 
and upwards, much lower than elsewhere. 

CLOAKS at all prices and in all sizes. 

BOYS’ SUITS in large variety. 

An extensive INFANTS’ DEPARTMENT. 


BLANKETS. 


WHITE. BLANKETS, full size, at $1.60 per pair. 
ed GRADBS at $2.00, $2.50, $3.00, $3.50, $4.50 
an 
LL WOOL BLANKETS, extra weight, at $6, 
si‘ $8, $10, up to $35 per pa 
COMFORTABLES rhe ‘We. up to $5. 





CLOTHS, LINENS, SHAWLS, HOSIU@RY, 
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A UNIVERSAL ENDORSEMENT FROM THE PEOPLE. 





From Pres’t PortsEr, Yale College, Ct. 

It is with great pleasure that I express the opinion that the 
Christian Union as at present conducted is an excellent family 
religious newspaper. The matter is very carefully selected and 
condensed, and the spirit of the paper eminently practical, 


catholic and Christian. 
A bhw1> 
e 


From Pres’t SEELYE, Amherst College, Mass. 

I have been a gratified reader of the Christian Union for the 
past year. Its intelligent treatment of current topics, its can- 
dor and iveness have given me both pleasure and 
profit, and I rejoice in its increasing circulation as an increasing 


power of good in the land. 


From, PREs’t Marcy, North- North-Western University, 1U. 
We think the Christian Union an exceedingly well-edited 
paper. The news is full and well stated, the literature elevated 
and entertaining, and the moral and religious tone unexcep- 


a 


— 


From Pres’t BANNISTER, Garrett Biblical Institute, 10. 

I have ever regarded the Christian Union as an excellent 
weekly, doing much good in elevating the moral and religious 
tone of society, and in promoting a lofty charity among Chris- 
tian people. 

Its articles are varied and abie, and its literary matter of high 
quality. 


Aug.. 1878. Kd. Mie —_ 


From Dr. LEONARD BACON, New Haven. 

I teke pleasure in commending the Christian Union as a news- 
paper for the family, continually reporting the progress of 
events as observed from a religious point of view, and as re- 
lated to the kingdom of Christ. In my vwn family, every one of 
us, from the eldest to the youngest, finds somethiug in every 
weekly issue to be read with interest and to yield instruction. 


From Pror. G. P. FisHER, Yale Theo. Seminary, Ct. 


The Christian Union appears to me an ably and carefully 
edited journal, and one adapted to be both interesting and use- 


ful in families. 


From Dr. W. M. BARBOUR, Yale College, Ct 

Iam asked my opinion of the Christian Union. 
be in the front rank of modern journals. 

Let me confess that its theological hospitality exceeds my 
own, It entertains, now and then, what it may think “an 
angel” unawares. I am looking for the,first angelic feather on 
some of its theological strangers. 

But, for its editorial ability, its obliging information, its cour- 
age, kindliness, and catholicity of spirit, I deem it worthy of 
high commendation. 


Weill Narbrrunc 


From the Rev. R, W. DALE, A.M., England. 
I have received the Christiai Union for several months, and 
have always found in it very pleasant and interesting reading. 


To an 
in America are flowing, it is particularly valuable. 


ee “KW. dx 


Aug. 1878. 





Aug., 187. 


Aug., 1878. 





Aug., 1878. 


Aug., 1878. 


[ judge it to 


Aug., 1878. 








wanting to know how the currents of thought 





From Dr. HowArD CrosBy, New York. 
The Christian Union is conducted with great ability and 
dignity. It is a paper I am glad to have in my family for its 
purity and Christian liberality. 


From Dr. 8. H. TYNG, JR., New York. 

The Christian Union commends itself to critical and Christian 
readers with equal force. Its work has during the few past 
years been so well done that it thoroughly deserves the large 
increase in its circulation which it has secured, and the general 
confidence which is its best capital. 


nm flor 4. ¥ 


From Prof. AUSTIN PHELPS, Andover Theo. Sem,, Mass. 

It gives me pleasure te say that the accession of Dr. Lyman 
Abbott to the editorial staff of the Christian Union has been of 
great value to its character as a catholic and Christian paper 
for the instruction of families. Its materials are selected with 
great care, its suggestions timely and original, and its general 
spirit invigorating to the best elements of Christian culture. 
Amidst so much that is valuable. the only exception that I take 
to it is to its extension of church-fellowship to Universalists, 
and its supposed sympathy with their theology. 


me Qarkion Phitpr , 


From David SWING, Chicago, 1. 

The Christian Union has gone forward rapidly in the current 
year, and is indeed in all respects a most excellent paper. It 
combines well true religion and the most important secular 
matters, and is both learned and devout. 


From Dr. C. H. EvER=Est, Chicago, 1U. 

Since making my home in the West I have had an increasing 
desire that the Christian Union might also come bither, and 
find a welcome in every family. 

Its bold, progressive, and yet roverent spirit eminently 


adapts it to this section of the country, while its literary excel- 
lence makes it the peer of any paper in the land. 


From Dr. Epw. EGGLeston, New York. 

The Christian Union has long been my family religious news- 
paper. I read it and like it, especially for the breadth of its 
sympathies and its hospitality to fresh ideas, and its belief in 
individual liberty. Sometimes it is almost too orthodox for me 
but, perhaps, it is all the better for that, 


Ec Fy Gc ae, 


From Dr. T. J. CONANT, Brooklyn, N.Y. 

I have taken the Christian Union, as a subscriber, from its first 
publication, and have found it an ably conducted journal, fair 
and impartial in its treatment of religious and political ques- 
tions, and of all the great social problems of the age. Its well- 
earned reputation is fully sustained under its present editorial 


management. 


From Ex-Gov. Curtin, Penn. 
I commend the Christian Union asa reliable family news- 
paper, especially worthy of favor for its able and vigorous treat- 


ment of public affairs. 
EC 
g Cf. ciace x 


Sept. 18, 1878. 








Sept., 1878, 


Sept., 1878. 


Oct., 1878. 





Sept., 1878. 


Oct., 1878. 





From Ex-Gov. WASHBURN, Mass. 

The Christian Union seems to have taken rank among our very 
best family papers. It is characterized by its fresh news, vigor- 
ous and timely editorials, and a large addition of choice and 
varied selections from current literature. It happily blends its 
religious selections and discussions with the news of the day. 


Sept., 1878. CLL Li 


From Hon. R. C. McCorMIcK, Com.-Gen. Paris Exposition. 

I have been more or less familiar with the Christian Union 
since its beginning, and have always regarded it as a journal of 
high tone, and especial adaptation to the family circle, 





From EMILY HUNTINGTON MILLER, Mich. 

We have a serious conviction of the dissipating effects of too 
much newspaper reading, but never can feel quite comfortable 
until we have thoroughly explored the Christian Union, from 
sermons to stories. We consider it an excellent family paper. : 


From the Rev. J. H. TwicHEtL, Hartford, Conn. 

I like the Christian Union as well, certainly, as any religious 
paperI read. Possibly I might go a step further, if it were not 
for making trouble in the family,—the religious newspaper 
family, I mean,—whose happiness it would be a pity to disturb, 

There is no journal of its class that I would rank before it in 
any feature. Mr. Beecher’s Sermons and Talks, with the chance 
of now and then a column from his pen, make, and must ever 
make, a very great attraction, And Friend Abbott was surely 
born to be, among other things, an editor. All the work done 
on the peper is welldone. It carries the power of ability united 
with a sincerely Christian motive, it seems to me; and must 


exert a positive and a wholesome influence wherever it goes. 
May it prosper. 


From Gov. Gro. B MCCLELLAN. 

I take great pleasure in bearing testimony to the merits of 
the Christian Union as a most excellent family paper. The 
variety of its contents and the ability with which subjects are 
discussed give it a very high place among the newspapers of 
our country. 


Oct., 1878, 





Sept., 1878. 


Oct., 1878. 


From Hon. Gro. F. Hoar, Mass. 

It gives me great pleasure to commend the Christian Union to 
the people of the country as an able advocate of sound morals, 
honest politics, Puritan Christianity, and a better than Paritan 
toleration and charity. 


fre Geo tH ra. 


PRESS COMMENTS. 


The Contributor, Boston, 1878. 


The Christian Union shows the scholarly, genial marks of Dr. 
Abbott’s pen, and persistently grows better. The letters of 
Laicus—who he is the editor just mentioned must tell—and 
Berliner are features of special value and interest. 


Christian Worker, New Vienna (0O.), 1878. 

We question if there is another weekly paper in America which 
is conducted with so much refinement of taste and thoroughly 
artistic literary ability. As an example of the fruit of nigh 
Christian culture we think it may fairly be matched with any 
other publication in America. 
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We shali commence about the first of De- 
cember the publication of a Serial Story, 
entitled “ The Little Belle of Bloomingdale,” 
a Tale of the Revolution. The story is one of 
great dramatic power, and full of incident. 
The structure of the plot, in the perfect de- 
velopment which characterizes it and in the 
surprise of the final denouement, resembles 
those of Witkie Collins, while in incident and 
lecale, alternating between New York City 
and the Highlands of the Hudson, the story 
is not unlike those of J. Fenimore Cooper. 
The New York mob, the Hudson river ma- 
rauders, the royalist colonel, the American 
gentieman, the negro slave, the Black Spook, 
are all painted with historical fidelity. The 
author prefers to be anonymous, but is well- 
known, and has a world-wide reputation 
as one of the very foremost of American 


Che Outlook. 


At no time since the close of the war be- 
tween Russia and Turkey have the rumors of 
war in the East been louder or more ominous 
than they are to-day. Even those indications 
which are vited by the daily press as pacific are 
rather the reverse, for they show that the diplo- 
matists of both England and Russia have begun 
to take alarm, and are endeavoring to check a 
current which it is quite possible may prove too 
strong to be either guided or resisted. The dis- 
content in Bulgaria south of the Balkans with an 
arrangement which leaves them subject, though 
in a modified way, to the Porte is extending; and, 
whether Turkey aud England are or are not justi- 
fied in their suspicions that Russian ewisearies are 
fomenting it, these snspicions themselves indicate 
the gravity of the situation and the seriousness of 
the insurrection. If Russia is not ready to give 
Southern Bulgaria her aid, Greece is; for the Porte 
has. thus far persisted in refusing to grant the 
rectification of boundary advised by the Berlin 
Conferente, and both Greece and Turkey are pre- 











FARM AND GARDEN...... ... 392 


paring for the first aggressive act of the other. The 
paper currency of Turkey continues to depreciate, 
and the government. respectfully declines to sub- 
mit its financial. affairs to the advisory. considera- 
tion of a commission of European bankers, proba- 
bly because they would inevitably «advise: re- 
trenchment and economical reforms, and the one 
thing a Turkish official is never willing to consent 
to is a retrenchment of his own personal expendi- 
tures. Turkey proposes to inaugurate adminis- 
trative reforms in one or two provinees by way of 
appeasing English expectations, but cannot do 
more on account of the cost—as though any re- 
spectable administration could cost the govern- 
ment more or give the people less than the present 
horribly oppressive system. England is reported 
to have already protested against. Russia’s failure 
to comply with the provisions of the Berlin 
Treaty, and it is said that in this she 1s sup- 
ported by France and Austria, but not by Ger- 
many ; but these reports, like all other..cable 
rumors, are largely guesses and await official con- 
firmation. The only fact certain is that England 
has asked explanations of Russia, and that the 
Russian press is less aggressive in its tone toward 
England than it was a week ago. 





The Ameer’s army is reported to be tolerably well 
organized and to number 50,000 infantry, 12,000 
eavalry and 700 guns, a by no means despicable 
force in the conduct of a defensive campaign among 
the mountain ranges. England has sent a reply to 
the Ameer’s defiant response to her previous em- 
bassy, the exact nature of which is not known. 
It is called an ultimatum ;, but whether it is really 
a@ preparation for war or a pretext for delaying 
and possibly avoiding war altogether is uncertain. 
Mr. Gladstone has, with bis accustomed vigor of 
conviction, denounced the English policy toward 
the Ameer, declaring that if England had any cause 
for offense at all, she should have proceeded against 
Russia for sending an embassy to Afghanistan, 
not against Afghanistan for receiving it. In this 
criticism he appeals to the inherent courage and 
sense of fair play which is the most characteristic 
feature of the English character. The Russian 
press have changed their tone respecting the Af- 
ghanistan quarrel, and from urging the govern- 
ment to give the Ameer moral and pecuniary sup- 
port advocate neutrality. The press of Russia 
does not exert any considerable influence on Rus- 
sian affairs. But the censorship of the press com- 
pels its utterances to be reflections of governmental 
purposes, and thus, if not influential in produc- 
ing, they are at least indicative of a change al- 
ready produced in the government on this subject. 
In short, both Russia and Great Britain are 
6 hedging.” 


r The French elections have disappointed the 
hopes of the royalists and justified the expecta- 
tions of Gambetta and the conservative Repub- 
licans. The organization of a Senate, despite the 
protests of the Radicals, wae the work partly of 
the Monarchists, who expected to find in it their 
stronghold; bat it was urged equally by M. Gam- 
betta, who declared that it would bécome the 
safeguard of ‘a ‘progressive and conservative Re- 
public. Of its: 800°: members séventy-five were 
appointed’ by the President for life, and are Re- 
actionists; the other 225 are elected by local polit- 
ical organizations, somewhat — to our 
own city and county governments. Of these one- 
third retire this year, and’ death has added eight 
vacancies, so that eighty-three Senators are to be 
elected. The election does not take place till next 








January, but ite regults are determined by the mu- 





nicipal and other local elections in 17,000 com- 


‘maunes last Sunday. The Republicans have not lost 


a single district which they held before, and’ they 
have probably gained twenty-seven which were 
before held by Conservatives, so that the Senate, 
organized in Monarchical interests, will probably 
have a Republican majority of fifteen, if not more. 
It will thus serve as a breakwater, not against 
Republicanism, but against that untempered Rad- 
icalism which is the most dangerous foe which 
Republicanism has to encounter in France, The 


elections apparently demonstrate that. the leaven™ 


is working throughout all the rural districts, 


and, taken in connection with Gambetta’s Greno-, 


ble speech, is an ominous note of warning to the 
Ultramontane party of France. 





Mr. Evarts’s published letter to the British 
government presents the fisheries question in an 
entirely new aspect. The Legislature of New, 
foundland has undertaken to regulate the fishing 
in Canadian waters, by designating the months 
during which. and the methods by which it may be 
prosecuted, and Americans failing to comply with 
these conditions have been summarily driven off, 
Mr. Evarts claim? that if a local government can 
determine the conditions under which fishing may 
be done, it may make such conditions as will in 
effect put a stop to the fishing altogether; he in- 
sists that if the treaty giving a right to fish ia 
to be modified at all it must be modified by the 
treaty-making powers; and he intiwates, tnougb 
in very diplomatic language, that the United 
States government will think twice before it pays 
the somewhat exorbitant sum of five millions 
and a half of dollars for the privilege of fishing if, 
after the money has been paid to Great Britain, the 
Canadian local government can step in and drive 
away the fishermen. And in this Mr. Evarts will 
have the hearty approbation of his client, the 
American people. ; 


Secretary Sherman’s letter of October 3ist toa 
Western inquirer deals another of his charac- 
teristically heavy blows against the Greenback 
folly. He meets the argument that the hard 
times are due to a want of currency by a courteous 
but evidently well-considered comparison of the 
relative amount of currency in the United States 
and in European countries. This comparison 
gives the following results: 





France} per capita... .......sccccscccccovccceccdccecs 12.48 
Great Britain, per capita.........ceccsecsecseseeses 6.89 
Germany, wt folie eeeenben eakeote Qeeereeaeand 8.46 
ane:  sesccntssonsmpaveseaenensoes 14.66 


The largest aggregate paper circulation of any 
foreign country is that of France. $460.907,000; 
that of this country exceeds it considerably over 
one-third, being $688.597,275. Mr. Sherman has 
now on hand coin for resumption, $134,231,865.06, 
and estimates that it will be increased rather 
than diminished by the first of January. 





Josh Billings’s aphorism that ‘it is better not 
to know so many things than to know so many 
things that aren’t so” applies to the curiously mis- 
leading reports of the unfinished proceedings be- 
fore the New Haven Board of Education. Halfa 
truth is not always better than no truth at all; 
and the attempt to arouse a spirit of intolerance 
against the Roman Catholic Church, because they 
ask to have an intercessory prayer addressed to 
the Virgin introduced into the devotional exer- 


-cises of their own children in the public schools, 


would probably have quite failed of its purpose if 
the papers had waited till they could give a full 
report of the facts in the case. This report is given 
in another column ; from this it will be seen that the 
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Middletown Plate Co’s 


PRIOR BLRCTRO-PLATED WARE. 
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Mutual Insurance Company. 
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No Policies have been issued upon Life 


Risks; nor upon Fire disconnected 
with Marine Risks. 
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or their legal representatives,on and after Tues- 
day, the Fifth of February next. 
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miums,the payment of interest and redemption 
will be in gold. 

A divitend of Forty Per Cent. is jeclared on the 
net earned premiums +f the Company. for the 
year ending 3ist December, i877, for which certifi- 
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Seventh of May next 
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Stationery, Engraving & Printing 


A SPECIALTY. 

Please examine the following prices, which you 
will find about Fifty Per Cent. Less than the 
usuai charges for first-class er graved work: 

Engraving Plate and 50 Cards 
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The undersigned has removed his Fur Store to 


858 Broadway, bet. 13th and 14th Sts., N. Y.. 
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Furs. SEAL SACQUES lengthened either wit 
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Latest Fashion at Moderate Charges. SEAL 
SACQUES, SILK CIRCULARS with sleeves fur 
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other house in the ‘ity. SEAL SACQUES re-dyed 
to look equal to new. 
M. MAHLER., Farrier, 
858 Broadway, N. Y. 
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P. T. BARNUM’S 
Greatest Show on Earth 


AT 
GILMORE’S GARDEN. 


Having devoted a ‘life to to the management of 

to instruct ana eaify my 

patrons, 1! have at last secured a perfectly 
CHASTE AND MORAL 


combination of intensely interesting wonderful 
attractions calculated to please 





FAMILIES AND CHILDREN. 





It consists of Extraordinary Mechanical, 
Automatic and 


MUSICAL MUSEUM. 
THE LARGEST MENAGERIE EVER SEEN IN 
AMERICA. 


Trained Stallions and Elephants. 


An Arenic Performance Unsurpassed and 
Free of Objectionable Features. 


Two Performances Daily, at 2 and 8 P.M. 


The Public’s obedient servant, 
P. T. BARNUM. 
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Gold’s Heater Mfg. Co., 


114 LEONARD S8ST., N. Y¥. 
WROUCHT IRON Heaters. 


Large Heating Surface, made of 


HEAVY BOILER IRON, 
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Now being introduced throughout the United 
States and Canada, many miraculous cures having 
been made. 

The bighest MEDICAL ACADEMY = pants 
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w HBU RNE & CO., 
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Your Medicine is ae my severe Rheumatism 
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HAS. A. THORNE. 

HOT SPRINGS, Arkansas, Bent ww. 
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We shall commence about the first of De- 
cember the publication of a Serial Story, 
entitled “ The Little Belle of Bloomingdale,” 
«a Tale of the Revolution, The story is one of 
great dramatic power, and full of incident, 
The structure of the plot, in the perfect de- 
velopment which characterizes it and in the 
surprise of the final denouement, resembles 
those of Wilkie Collins, while in incident and 
locale, alternating between New York City 
and the Highlands of the Hudson, the story 
is not unlike those of J. Fenimore Cooper. 
The New York mob, the Hudson river ma- 
rauders, the royalist colonel, the American 
gentieman, the negro slave, the Black Spook, 
are au painted with historical fidelity. The 
author prefers to be anonymous, but is well- 
known, and has a world-wide reputation 
as one of the very foremost of American 


Che Outlook. 


At po time since the close of the war be- 
tween Russia and Turkey have the rumors of 
war in the East been louder or more ominous 
than they are to-day. Even those indications 
which are vited by the daily press as pacific are 
rather the reverse, for they show that the diplo- 
Inatists of both England and Russia have begun 
to take alarm, and are endeavoring to check a 
current which it is quite possible may prove too 
strong to be either guided or resisted. The dis- 
content in Bulgaria south of the Balkans with an 
arrangement which leaves them subject, though 
in a modified way, to the Porte is extending; and, 
whether Turkey and England are or are not justi- 
fied in their suspicions that Russian emisearies are 
fomenting it, these suspicions themselves indicate 
the gravity of the situation and the seriousness of 
the insurrection. If Russia is not ready to give 
Southern Bulgaria her aid, Greece is; for the Porte 
has thus far persisted in refusing to grant the 
rectification of boundary advised by the Berlin 
Conferente, and both Greece and Turkey are pre- 

















paper currency of Turkey continues to depreciate, 
and the government respectfully declines to sub- 
mit its financial affairs to the advisory considera- 
tion of a commission of European bankers, proba- 
bly because they would inevitably advise _re- 
trenchment and economical reforms, and the one 
thing a Turkish official is never willing to consent 
to is a retrenchment of his own personal expendi- 
tures. Turkey proposes to inaugurate adminis- 
trative reforms in one or two provinces by way of 
appeasing English expectations bot 
more on account of the cost—as« though any r 

spectable administration could cost the govern 

ment more or give the people less than the present 
horribly oppressive system. England is reported 
to have already protested against Russia's failure 
to comply with the provisions of the Berlin 
Treaty, and it te said that in thie she m sup 
ported by France and Austria, but not by Ger 
many ; but these reports, like all other cable 
rumors, are largely guesses and await official con 
firmation. The only fact certain is that England 
has asked explanations of Russia, and that the 
Russian press is less aggressive in its tone toward 
England than it was a week ago. 


cannot 4 


The Ameer’s armny is reported to be tolerably well 
organized and to number 50,000 infantry, 12,000 
cavalry and 700 guns, a by no means despicable 
force in the conduct of a defensive campaign among 
the mountain ranges. England has sent a reply to 
the Ameer’s defiant response to her previous em- 
hassy, the exact nature of which is not known. 
It is called an ultimatum; but whether it is really 
a preparation for war or a pretext for delaying 
and possibly avoiding war altogether is uncertain. 
Mr. Gladstone has, with his accustomed vigor of 
conviction, denounced the English policy toward 
the Ameer, declaring that if England had any cause 
for offense at all, sheshould have proceeded against 
Russia for sending an embassy to Afghanistan, 
not against Afghanistan for receiving it. In this 
criticism he appeals to the inherent courage and 
sense of fair play which is the most characteristic 
feature of the English character. The Russian 
press have changed their tone respecting the Af- 
ghanistan quarrel, and from urging the govern- 
ment to give the Ameer moral and pecuniary sup- 
port advocate neutrality. The press of Russia 
does not exert any considerable influence on Rus- 
sian affairs. But the censorship of the press com- 
pels its utterances to be reflections of governmental 
purposes, and thus, if not influential in produc- 
ing, they are at least indicative of a change al- 
ready produced in the government on this subject. 
In short, both Russia and Great Britain are 
“* hedging.” 


The French elections have disappointed the 
hopes of the royalists and justified the expecta- 
tions of Gambetta and the conservative Repub- 
licans. ‘The organization of a Senate, despite the 
protests of the Radicals, was the work partly of 
the Monarcbists, who expected to find in it their 
stronghold; but it was urged equally by M. Gam- 
betta, who declared that it would become the 
safeguard of a progressive and conservative Re- 
public. Of its 300 members seventy-five were 
appointed by the President for life, and are Re- 
actionists; the other 225 are elected by local polit- 
ical organizations, somewhat analogous to our 
own city and county governments. Of these one- 
third retire this year, and death has added eight 
vacancies, so that eighty-three Senators are to be 
elected. The election does not take place till next 
January, but ite results are determined by the mu- 
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Cuvils lik 17,00 COM 
munes last Sunday. The Republicans have nof lost 
a single district which they held before, and they 
have probubly gained twenty-seven which were 
before held by Conservatives, so that the Senate, 
organized in Monarchical interests, will probably 
have a Republican majority of fifteen. if not more. 
It will thus serve as a breakwater, not against 
Republicanism, but against that untempered Rad- 
icalism which is the most dangerous foe which 


Republicanism has to encounter in France. The 
lect! les 
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is working 
and, 


throughout all the rural dietrieta, 
taken in connection with Gambetta’s Greno 
ble speech, is an ominous note of warning to the 
Ultramontane party of France 


Mr Kvarte'* published letter to the Hritiel 
government presents the fisheries question in an 
The 


foundliand has undertaken to regulate the fishing 


entirely new aspect Legisiature of New 


in Canadian waters, by designating the months 
during which, and the methods by which it may be 
prosecuted, and Americans failing to comply with 
these conditions bave been summarily driven off, 
Mr. Evarts claim: that if a local government can 
determine the conditions under which fishing may 
be done, it may make such conditions as will in 
effect put a stop to the fishing altogether; he in- 
sists that if the treaty giving a right to fish is 
to be modified at all it must be wodified by the 
treaty-making powers; and he intiwates, though 
in very diplomatic language, that the United 
States government will think twice before it pays 
the somewhat exorbitant suw of five willions 
and a half of dollars for the privilege of fishing if, 
afrer the money has been paid to Great Britain, the 
Canadian local government can step in and drive 
away the fishermen. And in this Mr. Evarts will 
have the hearty approbation of his client, the 
American people. 


Secretary Sherman’s letter of October 31st toa 
Western inquirer deals auotber of his charac- 
teristically heavy blows against the Greenback 
folly. He meets the argument that the hard 
times are due to a want of currency by a courteous 
but evidently well-considered comparison of the 
relative amount of currency in the United States 
and in European countries. This comparison 
gives the following results: 


PORNO, OOF CRG oo csccccnrcocccccccccecensscsesese * 12,48 
SRS Be, OE GRIND o.oo 00800000 nsnccccescveces 6.29 
Germany, - DT pie dobeubibeebaek amar uehithe 3.46 


United States, ‘“‘ = 


The largest aggregate paper circulation of any 
foreign country is that of France. $460.907,000; 
that of this country exceeds it considerably over 
one-third, being $688 597,275. Mr. Sherman bas 
now on hand coin for resumption, $134,231, 865. 06, 
and estimates that it will be increased rather 
than diminished by the first of January. 


Josh Billings’s aphorism that ‘‘it is better not 
to know so many things than to know so many 
things that aren’t so” applies to the curiously mis- 
leading reports of the unfinished proceedings be- 
fore the New Haven Board of Education. Half a 
truth is not always better than no truth at all; 
and the attempt to arouse a spirit of intolerance 
against the Roman Catholic Church, because they 
ask to have an intercessory prayer addressed to 
the Virgin introduced into the devotional exer- 
cises of their own children in the public schools, 
would probably have quite failed of its purpose if 
the papers had waited till they could give a full 
report of the facts in the case. This report is given 
in another column; from this it will be seen that the 
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Board of Education have as yet taken no action 
whatever on the various plans that have been sub- 
mitted to them, that in the plan proposed by the vol- 
unteer committee of divines the only exercises are 
a Bible reading, the Lord’s Prayer, the Ten Com- 
mandments, and a hymn, that it is only where the 
parents of over thirty per cent. of the pupils de- 
sire it that a different exercise is to be introduced 
for their benefit, in a separate room, and that in 
this exercise the only approximation to theolog- 
ical teaching is the Apostles’ Creed, and the only 
Roman Catholic feature a petition to the Virgin 
Mary. If Connecticut Protestantism cannot sur- 
vive granting permission to the Roman Catholic 
children to add this petition to their prayers for 
the divine grace and guidance, when their parents 
especially request it, it is nearer in extremis than 
we take it to be. If this one petition were left out, 
the proposed Roman Catholic ritual might itseli be 
introduced into the schools without objection 
from any but deistical and Jewish parents; and 
even many of them would prefer an imperfect 
instrument for the education of the conscience 
than none at all. The scheme has been agreed 
upon by leading clergymen, Protestant and Ro- 
manist, of New Haven, but is still under consid- 
eration by the Board. 


The Fall elections will have taken place before 
this issue can reach our readers; and it would be 
useless to attempt to indicate the probable results. 
The publication of the cipher dispatches has dealt 
a severe blow to one fuction of the Democratic 
party, but whether it has really had the effect to 
turn doubtful voters to the Republican ranks is by 
no means certain. Mr. Conkling has conducted in 
person a vigorous campaign in this State, and will 
without question be returned to the Senate if the 
State is carried by the Republicans. Gen. But- 
ler’s vote in Massachusetts will certainly be less 
than it would have been two or three weeks ago; 
and it is probably difficult to tell which has hurt 
him most, the speeches of such men as Carl 
Schurz against him or the speeches of Kearney 
and Wendell Phillips in his favor. 





THE COMING OF THE LORD. 


OR three days one of the largest churches in 

New York city has been filled with an at- 
tentive, interested, intelligent and not fanatical 
audience to listen to addresses concerning the 
Second Coming of Christ; but neither on the 
platform nor in the audience, so far as we were 
able to discover, were there any leading clergy- 
men of this city or its immediate vicinity except 
the pastor of the church where the conference was 
held and his father—the two Drs. Tyng. These 
two tacts are equally significant: the first attests 
the growing interest in a theme which for a quarter 
of a century has received small attention outside 
the narrow circle of professed Second Advent sts, 
a growing inclination to regard Christianity not 
merely as a sacred history but also as a divine 
hope and expectation; the second attests the fact 
that the opprobrium which has been brought upon 
this faith by the too sensuous imagination, the 
too literal interpretation, and the too fanatical 
expectation with which it has been accompanied, 
has by no means passed away. The names of 
those who attended and participated in this Con- 
ference are significant; but they are not more so 
than the names of those who would have attended 
any analogous Christian conference in this city, 
called to give expression to any common Chris- 
tian faith and Lope, but who were conspicuously 
absent from this gathering. 

The Conference itself in most if not all of its 
utterances was singularly cautious and conserva- 
tive. There was no attempt to fix upon a time 
for the reappearing of the Lord; none to inter- 
pret in detail either the unfulfilled prophecies of 
Seripture or the supposed prophetic meaning of 
current events, and not much to depict the antici- 
pated circumstances of the Second Advent. Dr. 
Mackay’s discussion of the ‘‘ Translation of the 
Saints,” Bishop Nicholson’s of the ‘‘ Restoration 
of che Jews,” and Rev. J. T. Cooper’s on ‘‘The 
Two Judgments,” were the most notable excep- 
tions; these were the chief, if not the only, speak- 
ers who undertook to give an exact meaning to 
passages of unfulfilled prophecy confessedly enig- 
matical, if not wholly and intentionally incom- 
prehensible until fulfillment itself interprets 








them, and the resolutions finally adopted were 
wholly silent respecting these subordinate ques- 
tions. The main propositions elucidated and en- 
foreed by the Conference were four in number; 
and these four propositions include all that is 
essential in the doctrine of the Second Coming as 
expounded by this gathering, though not all that 
is curiously interesting rather than spiritually in- 
structive in some of the incidental views and 
special interpretations set forth. 

I. Christ will come again; in a manner very dif- 
ferent from that of his first coming as a man of 
sorrows and acquainted with grief; in a manner 
very different from his spiritual coming by the 
Holy Comforter in the hearts of his own disciples. 
He will come with a visible manifestation of au- 
thority and power such as will both justify and 
fulfill the prophecies that proclaim him King of 
kings and Lord of lords, and foretell the hour 
when every knee shull bow and every tongue con- 
fess him Lord to the glory of the Father. 

II. This coming may be prepared for by a grad- 
ual process; but it will not be itself a gradual 
coming. It will be sudden and unexpected; it 
will be as the flood in the days of Noah, as the 
fire upon the cities of the plain, as the lightning 
out of the darkly clouded sky. 

III. It will be followed by a golden era, a reign 
of righteousness and peace because a reign of 
Christ upon the earth, a millennial period. in 
which the powers of evil will be restrained and 
the power of goodness, truth and love will be 
dominant, in which the church will no longer be 
a warrior in battle but a conqueror perfecting and 
enjoying the fruits of peace. 

IV. The office of the Christian church now is 
to prepare for this Second Coming; it is to occupy 
till the Lord comes; it is to watch in perpetual 
wakefulness for that coming, living soberly and 
godly in this present life, ever looking forward to 
that glorious appearing of our Lord Jesus Christ. 
It is not to convert the world, not to perfect the 
kingdom; it is to gather out of all nations tribes 
and peoples those that by faith prove themselves 
fit to be subjects of that kingdom when the time 
for its establishment shall come. 

This, separated from all especial interpreta- 
tions of sp-cial passages respecting the gathering 
together of the Jews, the rapture of the church, 
the first and second judgments, the physical re- 
incarnation and the like—which constitute the 
robes and trappings rather than the body of this 
doctrine—is the faith and hope which have been 
presented during the past week in this Prophetic 
Conference. And the presentation of such a 
theme by such speakers to such an audience is one 
of the auspicious signs of the times. 

The O. T. prophecies portrayed a divine king- 
dom of righteousness to be established by the 
Messiah, and this in terms so full of ardent hope 
that the universal expectation of the most devout 
and spiritual among the Jews was disappointed 
by the advent of One who was only a man of sor- 
rows and acquainted with grief. Christ, so far 
from correcting this universal expectation, and 
teaching his disciples that no such kingdom was 
to be established om the earth, inaugurated his 
preaching by declaring that the time of its ap- 
proach was at hand, carried it on by declaring in 
sermon, conversation and parable its certain ad- 
vent and final victory, in his less public discourse 
directed his disciples to look forward to its future 
realization. and in his last trial, when placed under 
oath, declared to the Court that they who were 
about to consign him to an _ ignominious 
death should in the future see him coming 
in power and glory to be their Judge. His 
immediate followers understood him to mean 
by these prophecies something more than a 
spiritual development of mankind, something 
very different from the destruction of Jerusalem 
and the dispersion of the Jews by the Roman 
armies. They lived in constant expectation of a 
Coming which they believed might be perfected 
in their own day, and, dying, left that hope as a 
legacy to their followers; and it was only as time 
rolled on, and the expected Coming was delayed, 
that gradually the hope and expectation died out 
and other methods of interpretation of Christ’s 
words were adopted by the church. In short, the 
Christianity of the New Testament is a bright and 
confident hope as well as a sacred memory; it was 
not consummated either in the Crucifixion or at 





the Day of Pentecost. The interpretations of 
the New Testament prophecy whicb have been 
current in the Christian Church on this subject 
cannot stand the test, have not stood the test, of a 
candid criticism; tbe best critics, both English 
and German, have repudiated them. We are not 
prepared to assert that the new readings are to be 
accepted because the old ones are untenable. 
The cautious student of religious thought will not 
forget that he has in this Conference only one 
side of a warmly disputed question, aud that side 
very vigorously and earnestly presented by the 
ablest advocates which the American church can 
furnish. But he may certainly find profitable 
study in the spiritually eloquent utterances of 
these earnest Christian teachers; in their power 
to turn his thoughts toward a triumphant future, 
to rekindle his bope in an all-conquering Christ, 
and above all to incite him anew to a Bereao-like 
study of the Scripture to ascertain for himself the 
truth which it teaches and the hope which it 
justifies. 








PRAYER IN PERPLEXITY. 
Mr. Abbott : 

Having seen several answers to letters in the Christian 
Union, I have taken the liberty of writing to you. 

I am the daughter of a man who holds a high place in 
society, and is much respected. I know him to be doing 
wrong; no one else knows it, nor does he know that I do. 
For two years I have prayed for him day and night. God 
does not answer. What are all the promises in the Bible 
that say the prayer of faith is answered? Are they false? 
My father must be saved. Now, what can Ido? I cannot 
say, ‘‘Thy will be done.” Is it God’s will that he should 
sin? Surely God is able to bring back his wandering child. 
He is a member of the church, and goes every Sunday, but 
he seems to be gospel hardened. I supposed myself to 
be a Christian, but I am beginning to doubt, not that there 
is a God, but that ho hears prayer, which seems to me 
the worst kind of infidelity. I have not trusted to my 
prayers alone, but have written to many persons, without 
giving names, asking them to pray for him. 

If you do not believe in eternal punishment, you surely 
believe the wicked will be punished. If one that you 
loved was doing a terrible wrong, could you rest on God’s 
promises and be at peace? Do you think God will answer 
me? Will you pray for my father? Ask the kind Shep- 
herd to go out and bring back his wandering child. Pardon 
the liberty I have taken. Will you through the Christian 
Union answer my questions just as soon as you can? 
Mr. Abbott, you are a father; for the love you bear your 
children will you lead me to the light ? 

A DAUGHTER. 

WEEKLY newspaper may serve as a Chris- 

tian counsellor; it cannot serve the purpose 
of a confessional. Questions will arise and de- 
mand response before a reply can be given to such 
an inquiry. Who is this writer? Is she morbid, 
driving herself into melancholy and doubt and 
almost despair by long vigils and prayers? Is she 
correctly informed respecting her father? She 
knows; but those that know are sometimes mis- 
taken; and she has had no explanations from or 
with him. What is tuls wrong-doing? Is it a 
course of action that seems wrong to her con- 
science but is justified by bis? It is impossible 
to answer wisely and well such an inquiry as that 
of this letter witbout further knowledge on these 
and kindred points. If this daughter wants wise 
counsel, she must grant confidence, she must tell 
the full story of her trouble to some wise, sympa- 
thetic Christian friend, and get the aid of his 
counsel and the support of his fellowship. I can 
only treat the letter as a typical one, and reply to 
that phase of experience which it illustrates, and 
which is as common as it is darkening and dis- 
tressful. 

I. There is a very common notion of prayer 
that it is the first and sole resource of every soul 
in every perplexity. Christian people, instead of 
summoning up their own strength and courage 
and wisdom, incited, inspired, enlarged by their 
faith in a strengthening and illumining God, 
abandon all endeavor, cast their prcblem on God, 
and expect him to solve it for them; and he in- 
variably refuses. He loves us too much and too 
wisely. All good instructors condemn ponies and 
‘*keys” in school; but all good Christians do not 
condemn ponies and ‘‘ keys” in life. They do not 
find pleasure in the knitted brow and the per- 
plexed soul; and they say, with a pout: God 
knows the answer, God could easily solve the 
problem, and if Ged cares as much for me as he is 
said to do, he would not leave me without a solu- 
tion. It is just because God cares so much for 
you, because your character is to him of more 
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value than your comfort, that he leaves you to 
acquire strength by hard and painful processes. 

Here, for example, is a daughter who knows 
that ber father is doing wrong. Probably others 
are suffering from the wrong-doing. It is continu- 
ous; and if continuous, then probably increasing, 
for this is ever the law of wrong-doing. Is there 
nothing she can do to prevent the continuance? 
Has she no duty in the premises? He does not 
know that she knows it. Is that right? Does she 
not owe to him, to herself, perhaps to others, a 
duty of remonstranve? If the sin is also a crime, 
if it is invading others’ rights and imperiling their 
interests, may she not even owe a duty of direct 
and positive interposition? Is she not perhaps an 
accessory to the wrong? May it not be even her 
duty to warn him that he must stop the wrong- 
doing or she will be compelled to inform those 
whow he is wronging, that they may protect them- 
selves? These are questions which I ask; Ido not 
attempt to answer them. I do not know the cir- 
cumstances; and, not knowing, I cannot answer 
them. But this is very clear: if she hasany duty to 
perform, however difficult it may be, if her knowl- 
edge imposes on her any obligation of remonstrance 
with her father, or of intervention to protect oth- 
ers from his wrongdoing, she cannot evade the re- 
sponsibility by leaving it undone and trusting 
that God will somehow miraculously interfere to 
perform it for her. Does she say, Who am I, to 
meet such an exigency? The answer is that of 
Mordecai to Esther: Who knoweth whether thou 
art come to the kingdom for such a time as 
this? 

At all events the general principle is this, and 
it is only with general principles that it is possible 
to deal in such an open letter and in reply to such 
an inquiry; no one has a right to leave unat- 
tempted a dangerous, dolicate or difficult duty, 
and trust to prayer and God to make good the de- 
ficiency. Pray that you may be strong to do 
your whole duty, not that you may be excused 
from it. 

II. But when you have done all there is to be 
done, then you uave a right to leave results with 
God. If you do this at all, do it thoroughly. 
Either assume the responsibility for results your- 
self or leave it on God; do not try to do both. 

There two experiences that give peace—self- 
conceit and humble trust. The man who is quite 
confident that he is equal to all emergencies, 
who believes in no God, or only in a God so far 
off that he never sees what is going on upon the 
earth, and who never is confronted by an exi- 
gency that takes the conceit out of him, has a 
certain kind of peace; not of a very high kind, to 
be sure, but one that shuts out all mental distress. 
And the wan who is perfectly confident that he 
is not equal to the exigencies which life is continu- 
ally putting upon him, who is confident that he 
doe: not know what is best, and could not com- 
pass it if he did, and is perfectly content to go on 
day by day and do simply and quietly the duty 
that is laid upon him by the providence of that 
day, as a private soldier, leaving the great cam- 
paign wholly in the hands of the Captain, also 
bas a peace, a peace of a very diff-rent descrip- 
tion, and one that no exigency or experience can 
disturb. But he who half believes in a provi- 
dential God and half in himself, who wants every- 
thing done in his way but is quite conscious that 
he cannot do it, who has just faith enough in God 
to ask Gud to manage matters after this or that 
fashion, and just faith enough in himself to think 
that he knows how they ought to be managed, 
who has neither self-confidence enough to take 
things into his own hands nor filial faith enough 
to leave them in the hands of his heavenly Father, 
lives in perpetual torment, and in the constantly 
increasing gloom of a darkening twilight of doubi 
that is always liable to end in an absolute night 
of unbelief. 

There is but one recipe for such a sorrow as 
that which rests upon this daughter: Do your 
whole duty; and leave results to God. 

You will find cold comfort in this reply to your 
sorrowful letter. It will not seem to you to meet 
your case. It is impossible for one who does not 
know the case to meetit. Iam speaking to an un- 
known; I am sending this messenger bird out into 
the night to carry its message to I know not 
whom. I can only use your letter as a text to illus- 
trate a truth that may not come home to you but 
may be serviceable to others May God show you 





your own duty and make you courageous to fulfill 
it, cost what it may; and in the doing of it may 
you find it easy to leave all that you cannot do in 
the hands of Him who doeth all things well. 

L. A. 








NOTES. 


—It is always easy to honor one who suffers in de- 
fending our conyictions; it requires a large charity 
to honor the heroism that suffers for convictions 
which we believe to be erroneous. But the honor is 
due to the courage of soul, not to the correctness of 
opinion. 

—The Christian Union has been severely called to 
task for its characterization of the party which first 
at Faneuil Hall, and afterwards at Watkins Glen, 
made war on decency and gocd morals by declaring 
war on all laws in restraint of licentious literature. 
Whether we made too dark the picture our readers 
can judge for themselves by reading the very moder- 
ate report of the proceedings of the National Liberal 
League at Syracuse, given by a special correspondent 
in another column. We call this a very moderate re- 
port; the evidence that it is so is given to us by our 
correspondent himself, who sends us, in evidence that 
he has not overdrawn it, the comments on the Con- 
gress of the Syracuse “ Daily Journal.’”” We quote: 

‘*Such a spectacle was never presented in Syracuse before, 
as that when men and women rose in their places and openly 
advocated the uprooting of principles of morality. ‘The 
Journal’ was severely criticised by them for calling things 
by their right names. In plaee of ‘socialistic privilege’ it 
said ‘free love.’ Instead of ‘radical publications’ it said 
‘obscene literature.’ The adherents of immorality should 
thank ‘The Journal’ rather than blame it, for not speaking 
yet more plainly, and sinking not a few members of the dis- 
graceful combination to a level beneath that of brothels.” 
On the whole we may be thankful for this meeting, 
since it shows the disgraceful, immoral and disorgan- 
izing evil of that form of infidelity which does not 
merely deny historical Christianity, but with it the 
very foundation principles of all pure and undefiled 
religion. What the Congress at Syracuse came to in 
the second gear of its existence the country would 
come to if the country were to adopt the principles, 
or want of principles, so boastfully emblazoned on its 
banners. 

—There is no limit to the serene self-confidence of 
the newspaper press. It had been generally supposed 
that the Christian world had, by a sort of tacit con- 
sent, left to a body of distinguished and conservative 
scholars to prepare the new revision of the Bible, the 
imperious necessity for which was so well illustrated 
by a recent contributor to the Christian Union. But 
the religious press have already taken the work out 
of their hands, and are beginning to tell them what 
passages they must leave in, what they must take out, 
and what modify. Just imagine a commission con- 
sisting of the ‘* Christian at Work,” the “Interior,” 
and the “ Christian Intelligencer.”” Gentlemen, you 
had better reserve your criticisms on the work of the 
existing Commission until it is completed. And it 
will be as well to avoid prophecies concerning it, since 
the gentlemen who compose this Commission have 
proved themselves abundantly able to keep their own 
coupseL 

—We do not often think it worth while to send a 
slow-footed truth chasing after a winged falsehood— 
especially wben Mr. Beecher is the subject-matter of 
the falsehood. But those of our contemporaries who 
have been making Mr. Beecher’s fortune for him at 
the rate of $1,000 a night, and have sent him to Eng- 
land next year to lecture at $500 a night, will find in 
our Fact and Rumor column an item from the Brook- 
lyn ‘“‘ Eagle” which may interest their readers if not 
themselves. 


—The very readable article of the Rev. Samuel Sco- 
ville on Popular Amusements, which we publish in 
another column, is the first part of an essay on this 
subject read before the last meeting of the New York 
State Congregational Association. We advise our 
readers not to rush right off to the ball-room, the 
card table or the theater, in the exercise of that Chris- 
tian liberty for which he so wisely and vigorously 
argues in this article, till they hear what he has to say 
neat week respecting the wisdom of self-restraint in 
the use of liberty. 


—In January next “ The Literary World” will be 
changed to a fortnightly, and wil) thereafter appear 
under date of every other Saturday. The subscrip- 
tion price will be raised from $1.50 to 82.00a year. This 
is now the literary paper of the country; its reviews 
are more sympathetically and therefore more justly 
critical than those of the ‘* Nation ;” and its success is 
an encouraging sign of increasing literary culture in 
the United States. 

—Twenty-eighth of November is Thanksgiving 
Day. See President’s proclamation, page 393. 

—The little boy for whom Dr. Eggleston made an 
appeal in these colamns a while ago was offered 
several homes, the most of them too distant for ac- 
ceptance. He is now comfortably and happily located 
with an excellent Christian family at Glen’s Falls, 
and his forlorn street wanderings and his ‘‘ Want any 
matches?” areeuded. Good care aud wholesome food 
have entirely recruited bis health. He is about the 
one hundred and twenty-filth boy put into a situatioa 
or a home by the Church of Christian Endeayor, 





INQUIRING FRIENDS. 


—What is the proper thing fora young widow to do with 
her engagement and wedding rings, and should she wear seo- 
ond rings in case of a second marriage ? 

We do not know what fashion dictates; but good 
sense dictates that she simply follow the guidance of her 
own feelings. If the memento brings pleasant recol- 
lections preserve it; if not, discard it. There is no rea- 
son why, if she accepts a second husband, she should 
refuse a second ring. 

—What ere the proofs offered by the advocates of the doc- 
trine that “Probation ceases at death’? And what of the 
negative side of the question? 

Too large a question to be answered in a paragraph. 
The best statement of both sides of the general ques- 
tion of future punisbment, to be found in a small com- 
pass, is The Future State, Christian Umion Extra, No. 
8. Send to publishers of Christian Union 15 cents for 
it, and it will be forwarded by mail. 

—Under “ Literary Notes’’ I see that two copies of the 
Halliwell Shakespeare, of which only 150 were ever printed, 
were in the New York market. Will you please inferm me 
how I will recognize a Halliwell. Some years agol picked 
up in Philadelphia a Shakespeare edited by J. O. Halliwell, and 
other eminent commentators, in three volumes, histories, 
tragedies and comedies. It has a great many illustrations 
which are portraits of ceiebrated actors, Macready, Daven- 
port, Kean, Kemble, Garrick, and many others. It was pub- 
lished in 1850 by John Tallis & Company, London and New 
York. There could hardly be two Halliwelis, yet I do not 
know that there are not. 

Our correspondent bas himself suggested the very ex- 
plavation of his difficulty: there are two Halliwell’s, 
The first, published by Tallis, London, 1851-53, uviform 
8vo, 52 parts, 4 vols., is the one which he “‘ picked up” 
ia Philadelphia. Its original cost was four pounds, and 
its leading feature is the one hundred plates of actors in 
character. The edition of Sh: kespeare more commonly 
known as ‘*‘ The Halliwell” is quite a different work. 
It was ten years or more in printiog, from 1853; and ex- 
tends to 15 vols. Only one hundred and fifty copies 
were printed, a few on I: dia pap»r, at a subscription 
price of £63 and £84 respectively. Each copy was vum- 
bered, and all the engraviogs were destroyed after 
publication. This Shakespeare is almost never on sale 
at aoy price, and to it reference was made in our item 
above mentioned. 

—Who introduced idolatry into Israel ’ 
try was it first brought? 

Idolatry wus tbe religion of all the nations save the 
Jews, Abraham’s own father was an idolator, and how 
aud where he was taught to worship G..d the Bible does 
not tell us. The name Israel was not applied to the 
Jews tll after Jacob's death; but they as a people be- 
fore bis time, as after, often practiced idolatry. 


From what coun- 


—I should like to read some of works of foreign authors, 
but with my limited means cannot afford the expense, unless 
I buy the cheap editions now found on almost every news- 
stand in the country. This I cannot conscientiously do, at 
least I do not think it just, when | know that their writings 
—in the absence of an international copyright law—are pi- 
rated, Please give me your views of the matter in “Inquiring 
Friends”’ column. 

It does not follow, because you think it the duty of 
the community to afford a copyright to foreigo authors, 
that it is the duty of individual citizens to refrain from 
buying and reading uncopyrighted ed tions of their 
works, any more than it would be your duty to walk 
from the Battery to Central Park because you think the 
Elévated Road never ought to huve been built in Sixth 
Aveuue. The practical injustice, whatever it may be, 
to foreign authors, of refusing a copyright, cannot be 
remedied by any such individual action, nor increased 
by the opposite course. 

—l. Will you please inform your readers why over a hun- 
dred millions is kept locked up in the treasury of the United 
States doing no one any good. 

2. What is the benefit of taxing the people to pay interest 
on this idle cash ? 

8. What has been the good of specie payments? We have 
been practically on a specie basis for some months. What 
have been the fruits of it as faras we have gone? There isa 
wide-spread and increasing belief that the present policy is 
an unwise one and that any change would be for the 
better. I think you teach that everything isto be known 
by its fruits. What is the fruit of the present policy, or what- 
ever you call the Sherman management? 

1. Tbe United States under a great exigency borrowed 
from its own citizens tbree hundred millions of dollars 
and gsve its promissory notes for the amount, payable 
on demand. In order to be able to redeem these 
promises whenever any of those who hold its notes 
want the money, it must have in hand a certain sum in 
g ld, known in banking as a reserve, with which to 
do it, 

2. The people are not taxed to pay interest on this 
idle cash. It is not idle. All banking is based on the 
principle that any institution in good credit, which has 
borrowed three hundred millions of dollars from thirty 
million customers (which 1s just what the United States 
has done) will never be called on by them all at one 
time to pay the debts. The government purposes not to 
pay this debt, but simply to be ready to pay it when 
ealled on; the one hundred millons of gold in the 
treasury ensures the ability of the government to do this, 
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and enables the eountry to use a *tively in busines- three 
hundred millions m paper; in otber words, it makes 
each gold dollar do the work of three dv }lars in the com- 
mercial transactions of the United States. 

8. The fruits of resumption are seen in a fall of 
prices, a gradual return to habits of economy, an un- 
covering of frauds avd peculations nearly if not quite all 
of which date from the time of an inflated irredeemable 
paper currency, a resumption of co. fidence, ard a re- 
vived industry in many though not as yet all branches 
of trade a d manufacture in the Uaited States. A!l that 
is needed to complete the work is actual resumption; 
that is, the public announcement of the government that 
it will pay its promissory notes whenever psyment 1s 
demauded by any holder; and a c »ns«quent end to Con- 
gressional interference with the curre:.cy. 


—Will you please give, through the column of Inquiring 
Friends, the authority for your punctuation of Luke xiii., 24. 
“Strive to enter in at the strait gate: for many, I say unto 
you, will seek to enter in, and sball not be able.” In the 
copies of the New Testament to which I have access the 
punctuation is as in the King James version. 

Tbe pucctuation of the B.bie was largely the work 
of the translat rs. Ia all copies of the English Bible, 
therefore, you will fi d ther punctuatioa followed. 
The ancieot Greek manuscr'pts sre wilhout punctuation. 
In tbis case ibe original Gre+k, which 1s always the 
basis of all our studs f r the Sunday-schoo! Lessous, 
equally admits of either pusctuation; and the one we 
suggested appears to us to accord better with the con- 
text a d with the teaching of the New Testament in 
Other passages. 

—Please explain the following verses : (1) “ Jesus answered, 
Verily, verily, I say unto you, except a man be Sorn of water 
(water) and of the Spirit he cannot enter into the kingdom of 
God.” John iii., 5, (@) * Therefore being a prophet, and 
knowing that God had sworn an oath to him, that of the fruit 
of his loins, according to the flesh, he would raise Christ up to 
sit on bis throne; he, seeing this before, spake of the resur- 
rection of Christ, that his soul was not left in bell, neither 
his flesh did cee corruption.”’ Acts fi.,30,34. (3) “* And Jesus, 
when he was baptized went up straightway out of the water.” 
John iii. 24. Was te immersed or sprinkled? 

(1) A new life born of the Spitit of God, and a public 
anrou cement or con ession of it, as by bap'ism, are 
essential conditions of e tering into Christ’s kingdom, 
or, in other words, becoming a Christian. 

(2) Peter, arguing with the Jews the Messiahship of 
Christ from propheey, maintai s first that David must 
have referr'd t Christ, nut to himself, in the sixteenth 
Psalm, because he, David, was dead and buried a.d his 
b dy had gone to d: cay; and, secondly, that this proph- 
ecy had beewo fuifilkd in the resurrcction of Jcsus ot 
Nazare b. 

(3.) U certa'n. The oldest pictures of the baptism, 
which are the best repres-ntatives of anc ent traditio , 
represent Christ’s baptism to bave been performea by 
pouring, as un act of quasi priestly consecra ion. 

—Is thre a clergyman’s bureau in New York or Brooklyn? 
if so, where? 

We supp se you mean a bureau to introduce unem- 
ployed clergymen to vacant cuurches. We kuow of 
none. One was started io Harlem a year cr two ago, 
but we do not thi k it was maintaimnd. Generally the 
Home Missiunary secret ries of the different deuomina 
jioms are apt to be informed as to vacaucies. 

—To which one of the great family of la guages is the 
Chinese language allied—the Japhetic or the Shemitic? .To 
which one of the sons or grandsons of Noan is the nation to 
be traced? 

1. The Chinese language is reither Aryan, Semitic 
nor Turanian. Lke Japanese, Austraian, the Amer- 
ican I.dian a’ d the South African tongues, it bas not 
been placed by phil logists in any class. Farrar, one 
cf tbe latest authorities on the subject, calls these 
tongues Allophylian—a convenient term, which simply 
mea s not belooging to any of the great families, 2, 
Autheot.c history fails to trace the Chiuese to avy son 
or gra: dson of No.h. Some believe Fobi, the tradi- 
tional fou: der of the emp re, to have been Nab him- 
self. But the mythical history of China antedates the 
Noachic period; aud ia the re gn of Yan, 380 years af.er 
Fu hi, accordi: g to the natioual records, occurred a 
great flood, which has been considered identical with 
the Scriotuial Deluge. The fact is that the origin of 
the Chinese is veiled in obscurity. 

—It is said by some that there is some fatality connected 
with wearing an opalgem. Will you or some of the readers 
of the Caristian Union please give any information concern- 
ing it? 

Barbot, writing of gems, says that the opal was ac- 
cused of biingiog iJ] luck up n the wearer on account 
of the fading of its c: lors, It is a fragile stone, easily 
fractured, its iridescence being produced by the refl c- 
tion and refraction of light imprisoned within ope ings 


in the interi r of the gem, which are easily choked up | 


wilb dust through wear, thus causing the color io ap- 
parentiy fade. It may be restored by gradually rousti g 
tne stone by uciform beat, but this uperation requires 
great care, 


J. E. 8.—The pronugcjation of Kbédive is Kay- 
deeve, 


ASPIRATION. 
By Susan M. Day. 


HE pageant swept in splendor down the street. 

Above the crowd my father raised me high ; 
One glimpse of gleaming steel, of flags that fly, 
And then he set me down on childish feet. 
Again, I climbed where earth and heaven meet: 
The wide gates opened in the sunset sky ; 
{ almost saw beyond. 

The colors die: 

Dark chills of earth my downward turning greet. 
So has my soul been lifted up in prayer, 
Only to sink in weary doubt and care; 
So bave | climbed to heights of thought and aim; 
I could not stay: my footsteps earthward came, 
Great Father, raise in arms that cannot tire! 
Oh! hold me at my best, and lead me higher! 








THE OHRISTIAN VIEW OF POPULAR 
AMUSEMENTS.—I. 


By THE REV. SAMUEL SCOVILLE. 


HE summer has ended, and Barnum’s circus 
has gone into winter quarters; some of us 
went to see it as it came through the country and 
are not quite satisfied that we did right, and some 
of us didn’t go and are sorry for it, as over a lost 
opportanity, and we would all like to have the 
right and wrong of this going or staying away 
from circuses settled once for all. 

Autumn has come, with its county fairs ending 
with a horse trot, and we would like to know 
what we are to think and say about this feature 
of the honest farmer’s experience. And the winter 
faces us all with its dancing getting very near the 


, Sunday-school, its theatricals perhaps positively 


invading the church parlors, its card tables occu- 
pying a prominent place in our social life, and its 
demand upon the ministry for attractive amuse- 
ments, as well as for attractive preaching, making 
itself felt by many an overworked pastor, and we 
would like to know what we are to say about 
these things if we are asked, or do about them if 
we are not asked. 

Meanwhile we are conscious of two great cur- 
rents of influence moving upon us and around us, 
striving for the mastery. One of them, springing 
from a Puritan ancestry and an orthodox train- 
ing, aims to build up, through conscience and 
will, lives self-sacrificing and competent to grand 
heroic achievement, and characters loyal to prin- 
ciple and forceful to maintain it. The other, 
springiog from a certain liberalizing spirit that is 
abroad every were io our American life, aims, as it 
claims, at a broader and richer development 
through a vastly greater latitude in self-indulgence 
and material enjoyments. Each of them urges 
strong argaments, and we want to know which to 
choose as our basis of working; or, acknowledg- 
ing both to have excellencies aud both to be de- 
fective, what elements to select from each that 
shall give us a symmetrical and practicable idea of 
‘life and character. With all, when we are told 
that in our overworked life of the nineteenth 
century these popular amusements are the very 
things that we need for restoration of vital force 
and nerve energy, as men who want every atom 
of power that can be mastered to put into the 
great cause in which our lives are engaged, who, 
many of us, have not only ourselves but large 
numbers beside to direct, if there be this foun- 
tain of perpetual youth and of recreation opened 
at our doors, and if it is found at the circus, the 
theater, the card table and the dance, why, we 
want to know it. If we can get one more minute 
of hearty, joyful, healthy work, one more ounce 
of force to put into our sermons, we want it. If 
our deacons and our superintendents of Sunday- 
schools can get it, why, we want them to have it. 
And if it is in these places of popular amusement 
we want them brought near; and the nearer and 
the sooner the better. 

It will be seen at once tLat this is not a question 
about a were abstraction, but has to do with a 
matter immensely practical, and one that faces 
us at all seasons and in all places; a matter that 
has personal bearings of the most important na- 
ture, and one that the young convert and the old 
Christian need instruction upon—a matter of 





judgwent and life. Nor is it a recent question, or 
an unimportant one. We are disposed to treat it 
as of no great moment at times, but we cunnot 
help remembering that substantially upon this 
point Paul wrote a chapter of one of his episties, 
that upon it Chrysostom wrote homilies, and that 
upon it every pastor js obliged to take ground, to 
give advice, and set an example, 


A popular amusement may seem to be a very 
small matter, and it may be; but we shall find, 
taking it up however lightly, that it is like the 
serpent seen in the halls of the Norse god, and 
which the hero could not lift from the ground 
with all his straining and standing tip-toe, because 
it was a part of the old earth serpent which en- 
compassed the world. Neither, we fear, is it a 
matter that we can settle permanently and con- 
clusively in a half-hour’s essay. And this for the 
good and sufficient reason that it has to do with 
Christian life; which is a /ijfe, and not an observ- 
ance, a life flowing and abundant, and that can- 
not be kept within pipes and aqueducts, but 
flows abroad, beyond all our plans and bounda- 
ries, toward its grand purpose of watering the 
whole earth. All this because it has to do with 
God’s grand purpose of saving men and not some 
fragments of men, of saving the world and not 
something out of the world simply. All this be- 
cause it has to do with the Kingdom of God, 
which is like no little German principality with 
its schedule of rules for court etiquette; but the 
rather like that grand movement of the race from 
the east westward, across rivers and seas, seizing 
continents to subjugate them to its will, planting 
kingdoms and nationalities, making rules for an 
emergency and then dropping them while the life 
is still pressing on to its mighty conquest. 

So we give up the idea of exact rule, and shall 
content ourselves with stating well established 
pritciples of our faith, that will help us to settle 
the particular instance as it arises. 

I. Amusements are as legitimate an activity as 
any in which we can engage. 

We all loved to play when we were young, if 
we ever were young and didn’t happen to be 
born sixty years old, and we all like it now unless 
we are dead and are not conscious of it. We like 
that unbending from toil of every kind, that brief 
escape from the sense of necessity au.d obligation, 
and that coming, if not into the hberty of the 
sons of God, yet into that of beings who can act 
spontaneously and freely, letting the life run for the 
hour into the channels of its own choosing for its 
own delight. We like it because it is natural for 
us and we think it well to ‘‘let nature caper a 
little” as Dr. Lyman Beecher of blessed memory 
used to say, and because it seems to us to be good 
for bealth and morals. 

And we feel justified in this liking when we re- 
member how God in training his people appointed 
for them feasts, and excursions to the woods, and 
picnics upon the house-tops, that they might have 
a good time; even commanding them to have it, 
at one of their feasts, if they had to sell their 
sacrifices and buy strong drink in order to get it. 
Deut. xiv. 16. And lest this ground of justifica- 
tion, as well asthe thing justified, should be thought 
to have passed away with the old training dispen- 
sation we find Curist’s initial work on earth to 
be in line with it; declaring it to be the policy of 
his kingdom to elevate and save everything that 
is buman, and ministering to the social joyful ele- 
ments of our nature, even performing a miracle, 
and that his first one, that these may be satisfied, 
rather than declaring that they are of no account. 

And when we look around and see how unper- 
verted nature follows in this direction, and brings 
the testimony of her actions to the universality 
and beneficence of this element, we feel as if there 
was no voice that shall say nay to legitimate play 
and amusement. Swallows whirl in aerial flights 
at the close of the day and chase each other 
through the elms in veriest sport. Porpoises play 
at leap-frog in the sea. Otters have their sliding 
places on the banks of rivers, and birds arrange 
their play parlors in the wilds of Australia. 

Nature goes to her hardest work smiling and 
dropping hints of joke and playfulness by the 
way. Clouds are piled up as boys would like to 
pile the snowflakes if they could. Lightnings 
glimmer and flash and thunders roar like an im- 
mense Fourth-of-July celebration, brought out 
doubtless because some one likes it. The sea is 
radiant and dimpled with smiles because some one 
loves to see the laughter of His works. The sky 
is rich with tints put on not for usefulness but for 
pleasure. And all these are but the expression of 
Him a part of whose blessedness it is to do what 
he pleases for his own enjoyment, and who has 
given to all the works of his hand and to all the 
creatures which he has made this lineament of his 





| Miseness, which he would not, we believe, see die 
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out nor be destroyed; the one excellent feature of 
divine beauty which in spite of all the perverse- 
ness of sin and the wear of pain still exists, and is 
to be perfected. 

And lest it should be said that we are to out- 
grow it, and that however ggod it may be for 
otters and porpoises and little lambs to play, there 
is something incongruous between animal life with 
all its features and that of a truly consecrated life, 
we have John telling us that in the great choruses 
of the upper and perfected realm the four living 
creatures, representing the animal life of the earth, 
joined with the four and twenty elders in adoring 
the Lamb, and that when the redeemed sang the 
new song, saying, **‘ Thou art worthy to take the 
book and to open the seals thereof, for thou wast 
sinin and hast redeemed us to God by thy blood, 
und hast made us kings and priests unto God,” and 
when the angels around about the throne, ten 
thousand times ten thousand and thousands of 
thousands of them, sang, ‘‘ Worthy is the Lamb 
that was slain to receive power and r.ches and 
wisdom and strength and honor and glory aud 
blessing,” then, listen! ‘‘ every creature which is in 
heaven and on the earth and under the earth and 
such as are in the sea heard I saying, Blessing 
and honor and glory and power be unto him that 
sitteth upon the throne and unto the Lamb for- 
ever and ever.” And in all this song, from the 
highest sanctified, glorified ones, with their voices, 
to the lowest of God’s works with their activities, 
there is no discord. 

The age may be running too much after fun, 
and too prone to indulge it to excess, yet still it 
remuins trae that amusement is as legitimate an 
activity as any other. 

Another proposition follows in the same line. 
It is this: 

Il. The fact that certatn evtts turk wrownd an 
amusement is not a reason siufficient in itself to 
oblige or at times to justify « Christian in turning 
his back upon it. 

We have no doubt that there were some feat- 
ures connected with the feast at Cana of Galilee 
that the highest taste and the bighest conscience 
would not approve, and yet Jesus was there. We 
believe in a bold, courageous Christian faith that 
declures, ‘‘ The earth is the Lord’s and the full- 
ness thereof.” and that works towards the ideal to 
bring all powers and forces, all the wonderful so- 
cial iustincts and adaptations, to stand on the side 
of the Master and his kingdom; that spreads the 
feast of all bigher qualities at his bidding and 
gathers the fragments as well; that will not 
willingly surrender one atom io the enemy, but 
looks to the end—the glorifying the body and the 
coming of a new heaven and a new earth; that 
will search human nature and life for every pearl 
of excellence buried in the ooze, and every mine 
of faculty and power lying deep in selfish and 
hard lives, that he may deliver it from its envi- 
ronments and make heaven and earth richer by 
its deliverance; that will enrich the life with all 
that the spirit can give and all that sanctified hu- 
man nature can give, and all that consecrated 
nature without and around ean give. We have 
not a particle of patience with that timoroug, 
faltering kind of Christian faith that is constantly 
hastening to cut off rich tracts of her possessions 
simply because the devil in his wanderings has 
seen fit to squat on some corner of them for a 
time. 

Ill. Because some find fault is no reason for 
giving up an amusement, or anything else. 

It may be that weak consciences are offended, in 
which case Paul's rule to give up even meat lest 
he cause his brother to offend comes into action. 
It may be that the objection is urged because of a 
Pharisaical delight in fault finding, or because the 
face is turned toward John the Baptist with his 
fasts and his ritual instead of toward Christ with 
his feast and his liberty; in which case we have the 
example of our Lord, who went straight along 
with the whole pack of Pharisees and false relig- 
ionists barking and snapping at his heels. 

IV. It will not doto make amusements a scape- | 
goat for all the worldliness there is in the church. | 

| 





Improper amusements with some go hand in 
hand with a multitude of failures in others; covet- 
ousness, dishonesty, wicked ambition, hard 
speeches, slandeorus tongues and an evil ambition. 
Now to bring the whole force of pulpit and con- 
gregation to bear upon a few children or young 
people who have induiged in some. forbidden ' 





amusement gives to outsiders the impression that 
the chureh is excessively careful about the mint, 
anise and cummin, and leaves untouched the 
weightier matters of the law. 





SOME MORAL WEATHER INDICA- 
TIONS. 
By JoHN D. SHERWOOD. 

i a small, plain. unpretending brick building 

in an obscure back street in Washington enter 
one bundred and twenty-seven wires, from whose 
ends drip daily, at the same minute and second, 
messages respecting the direction and velocity of 
the wind, the weight, humidity or dryness of the 
air, the prevalence of sunshine, clouds or rain at 127 
stations throughout the United States; in them- 
selves small, insignificant little facts open to the 
observation of all, but which gathered together. 
sifted, analyzed and tabulated, form a mass of facts 
from which are reliably deduced forecasts of com- 
ing weatber almost invaluable to those on land 
and coast whose pursuits, property and lives hang 
upon these weather indications. 

Passing under and through the waters and over 
the land daily are also wires which, through the 
pipes of the. daily press, drip into all our house- 
holds a variety of small facts, open to the reading 
of us all, which invite us to gatber them up, sift, 
analyze and group them, and from them to deduce 
those moral **probabilities” or ‘‘indieations ” form 
ing those ‘‘signs of the times” to which our 
Saviour refers (Matt. xvi., 3) as far more impor- 
tant than ‘**the face of the sky.” I: may not be 
amiss to gather up briefly a few of these signs, 
that, like the workman who ere he goes atield to 
his Jabors glances at the tokens of the weather 
and is assured that it will be clear and fair, we, 
tov, may step out to our Christian duties with 





clearer brows and more elastic tread, strung up to 


more vigorous and efficient action by intelligent 
and combined auguries of bope. 

And among these significant facts and indica- 
tions I note, 

I. The Berlin Treaty, as one of the most re- 
markable and cheering ‘‘signs of the times,” 
morally considered. 

Here is a document, the product not of a con- 
vention of professed Christian philanthropists, 
devising new means of forwarding their cherished 
plans of work, but the best thought and wisest 
deliberations of the Prime Ministers and foremost 
statesmen of the leading countries of Europe—the 
dominating Powers of the world—not one of the 
diplomatists a professing Christian, and the mas- 
ter spirit of them all an intense Jew, whose life, 
thought and action, both as a novelist and states- 
man, have been exhausted in attempting to pro- 
mote certain exclusively Israelitish theories, 
whims and fancies without a single thread of 
Christian sentiment, desire or purpose running 
through them; and yet had these representatives 
of the governing states of Europe been mission- 
aries, chosen from the pious and devo'ed bands 
of Christian workers in Bulgaria, Roumania, 
Bosnia, Herzegovina, Asiatic and European 
Turkey, instead of the Beaconsfields, Gortscha- 
koffs, Waddingtons, Schouvaloffs, Safvet Pashas 
and Caratheodoris, they could not have framed a 
document which more expressly and emphatically 
removes obstacles hitherto existing for the per- 
sonal security and protection of missionaries and 
their families and for the safe guarding the future 
enjoyment of their faith and the extension of 
their missionary labors: a document which estab- 
lishes under the guarantees of half a million of 
soldiers, of invincible iron-clad navies, and under 
the solemn sanctions of the publicly pledged faith 
of international honor not only religious tolera- 
tion—whbich might imply subserviency—but the 
perfect equality of the Christian religion, its pro- 
fession and practice with the State Russo-Greek 
religion in Bulgaria, the State Mussulman. creed 
in Eastern Roumelia, aud the State Roman Cath- 
olic faith in Bosnia, Herzegovina and in the 
newly created independent States of Servia and 
Montenegro. 

Thus by an international compact, forming the 
fundamental law of all Eastern Europe, dealing 
directly with 4,532,000 inhabitants and 78,009 
square miles of territory, and indirectly proclaim- 
ing principles affecting all Europe, and the best 
possessions of England and Russia in Asia with 
their almost countless populations, it is authorita- 








tively and solemnly settled as the best product of 
the highest Statecraft—settled by Jewish, Greek, 
Russian, Moslem, Muscovite and Roman Catholic 
diplomatists, in spite of their individual hatred ot 
Protestant Clristianity—that bereafter the whole 
military, naval and civil power of Europe stands 


| behind every individual Christian to protect him 


in his religious convictions of duty and right; and 
that, too, in countries where he has heretofore been 
called and treated like ‘‘a dog,” and far less hu- 


manely indeed thun the wolf-like scavengers 
which prowl through their dirty villages and 
cities. 

In the whole range of history, profane and 
sacred, over the wide domain of international 


treaties, I know of no individual fact, no single 
treaty, which proclaims ‘‘ God in history,” 
which so asserts the grand advanced rights of in- 
dividual conscience, which so packs and crams 
into a State paper the best and main points of 
Luther's strongly put ninety-five Latin theses 
which he nailed to the doors of the Schlosskirke 
at Wittenberg. Thus out of the foolish and un- 
reasonable jealousies of Moslem and Muscovite, 
out of the intermeddling of English rivalry and 
Russian intrigues—like honey out of the carcass of 
the lion—have issued results not necessarily em- 
braced by either; and ** buildiog better than they 
knew” Jew, Moslem, Muscovite and Greek have, 
upon the ruins of Powers intolerant of Christian 
principles, planted solidly and strongly a kingdom 
for which neither had anything but aversion, 
hatred and contempt. 

If. The growing habit of International Conven- 
tions—international tribunals, like those at Gene- 
va and Helifax—for the settlement of international 
differences peacefully and by the arbitrameut of 
reason instead of arms; by the canons of enlight- 
ened discussion and justice instead of the cannons 
made at Woolwich or by Krupp; international 
postal, social, monetary, scientific, cc pyright and 
legal conventions; assemblages of the best intel- 
lects and consciences of Cbhristendom to counsel 
together what is best for the interests, not of a 
single nation as against others, but what is best 
and just for the interests of all nations without 
injury to any. 

The grand, noble principle underlying all these 
international assemblages is the Christian one of 
mutual goodwill and benefit—the essential unity 
of all peoples—the common Fatherhood over and 
common brotheriood among men, It is the prac- 
tical expression and assertion of that wide-reaching 
Seripture truth so forcibly expressed by St. Paul 
in his famous oration to the Athenians (Acts xvii., 
26). ‘‘And hath made of one blood all nations of 
men for to dwell on all the face of the earth.” 

Now, while it may be justly said that this 1s the 
legitimate result of Christian teaching, the natu- 
ral outcome of Christian civilization, it is also 
noteworthy tLat it becomes also in turn by reflex 
action the cause, stimulus, promise aud encour- 
agement to and for increased Christian’ hope and 
exertion, like seed corn—itself the product of for- 
mer harvests and becoming the fruitful source 
of other abundant future burvests. 

Ill. The helpful aid of increasing and extending 
facilities for travel, communication and traffic 
by means of railroads, steamships and telegraphic 
All these have practically made the world 
smaller, :ave reduced its circumference, have 
brought heathen lands within near reach—within 
sound of our pulpits, within short journeys for 
Christian teachers, distributors, and colporteurs. 
The capital and commerce, the invention and 
seience of Christendom have thus become 
the sure allies and handmaids of Cbhristian- 
ity. Contrast the three tedious and slow 
missionary journeys of St. Paul, the first mis- 
sionary, on foot and by sail or rowing vessels 
in the first half of the first century, or even the 
more rapid but still very slow journeys of Ado- 
niram Judson and Harriet Newell in 1812-14 to 
Burmabh, with the swift and comfortable transit 
of missionaries and their families now to India, 
China, Japan and otber distant stations, and what 
a saving of valuable time, what an increase to mis- 
sionary active life! In addition to this, what anar- 
gument for the Christian religion do our steamers 
and werchant fleets—those majestic embodi- 
ments and condensed results of Christian civiliza- 
tion—supply to the nations among whom our 
missionaries labor, especially when laden with 
cargoes of corn or clothing or the needs of the 
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famishing or pestilence-smitten! These furnish 
the convincing practical results of Christ’s teach- 
ing, the deduced gospels from the first Gospels, 
the sweet epistles of Christ’s followers to those 
whom they would win to his love. In this view 
every new discovery or invention enures to the 
benefit of the missionary cause; every improve- 
ment that tends to reduce the amount of human 
ills, discomfort or ignorance, waits like a willing 
and beneficent agent upon the apostles to the 
heathen. Thus the Lord makes us to realize 
practically that ‘‘ the silver and the gold are his,” 
and that literally a ‘‘ knowledge of him shall cover 
the earth as the waters cover the sea.” 





FOREIGN JURISDICTION IN JAPAN. 
[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT.] 
Y the treaty of August 26, 1858, between 
Great Britain and Japan it was provided 
(Art. V.) that ‘‘ British subjects who may commit 
any crime against Japanese subjects, or the sub- 
jects or citizens of any other country [7. e., resid- 
ing in Japan] shall be tried and punished by the 
Consul, or other public functicnary authorized 
thereto, according to the laws of Great Britain.” 
This provision was prompted by the vatural un- 
willingness of the British government to trust its 
subjects to the modes of trial and of punishment 
then in use in Japan. No Christian nation, in 
these times, could permit a citizen to be subjected 
to torture for extorting confession, or to cruel and 
barbarous forms of punishment. But it will be 
seen at a glance that if the Consul thus installed 
as absolute judge should be ignorant of law, in- 
imical to the Japanese, or capable of being bribed, 
whether by pecuniary or social considerations, an 
Englishman might commit any crime against a 
Japanese and continue to escape punishment and 
perhaps evade even the form of a trial. The 
Japanese complain, and no doubt with reason, 
that under this system justice is often defied and 
the judicial authority of the government is made 
a mockery in the eyes of its own subjects. 

By an ‘‘ Order in Council” of 9th March, 1865, 
British jurisdiction in Japan was made more dig- 
nified and just by the institution of proper courts, 
presided over by judges trained in the law, to which 
cases decided by Consuls might be carried by 
appeal. And the system is now still further modi- 
fied by ‘‘ the China and Japan Order in Council, 
1878,” which takes effect in this current month of 
October. By,this order ‘‘ there shall be in and 
for Japan a court styled Her Britannic Majesty’s 
Court for Japan. The Chief Justice and 
the Judge shall each be a subject of Her Majesty 
by birth or naturalization, who, at the time of his 
appointment, is a member of the Bar of England, 
Scotland or Ireland, of not less than seven years’ 
standing.” This court is established within the 
district of the Consulate of Kanagawa; and there 
is also a Supreme Court of China and Japan to 
which cases tried in the Court for Japan may be 
sent up for revision. Trial by jury is established. 
The jury is to consist of five British subjects, 
resident in Japan, of good character and a certain 
specified income, and the verdict of the jury must 
be unanimous. These arrangements must be 
highly satisfactory to British subjects, with their 
traditional respect for law and for judicial au- 
thority. It must give a sense of security to En- 
glishmen residing in Japan to know that causes 
affecting them will be heard and issued according 
to the laws and usages which they are accustomed 
to honor at home. For it is expressly ordered 
that Her Majesty’s civil and criminal jurisdiction 
in Japan ‘‘ shall be exercised upon the principles 
of and in conformity with the Common Law, the 
Rules of Equity, the Statute Law, and other Law 
for the time being in force in and for England, 
and with the powers vested in and according to 
the course of procedure and practice observed by 
and before the Courts of Justice and Justices of 
the Peace in England, according to their respect- 
tive jurisdictions and authorities.” Even Japan- 
ese who are involved in controversies with En- 
glishmen might hope for just and considerate 
treatment before Her Majesty’s Court of Japan. 
For, be it observed, this Court is constituted not 
only for the judicial hearing and determination of 
matters in difference between British subjects, but 
equally of differences ‘‘ between foreigners and 
British subjects.” Of course, the humiliation for 
the Japanese government remains, that its own 








laws and tribunals are completely ignored, and 
that a foreign Court exercises this one-sided juris- 
diction in cases where its own subjects are con- 
cerned as parties; and when a Japanese feels him- 
self aggrieved by the decision of the British 
Court it can hardly fail to lower his respect for 
domestic tribunals to feel that these can give him 
no redress against a foreign power acting upon his 
native soil. 

But however promising may be the Court set 
up by British authority in Kanagawa, the old evil 
of Consular jurisdiction reiwains in other parts of 
the empire. ‘‘Each of Her Majesty’s Consuls- 
General, Consuls, and Vice-Consuls, resident in 
China or Japan, or any person acting temporarily, 
with the approval of ore of Her Majesty’s Princi- 
pal Secretaries of State, or of Her Majesty’s 
Minister in Japan, as and for a Consul-General, 
Consul, or Vice-Consul, shall, for and in his own 
Consular district, hold and form a Provincial 
Court.” Any Vice-Consul, or any insignificant 
person who for the moment is acting as his repre- 
sentative, with or without an ‘‘ Assessor” or ad- 
visor, may hold a Court and put forth his desision 
as law. What a wide margin is here for igno- 
rance, prejudice, malevolence, injustice! For 
instance, it is expressly provided that ‘‘ when it 
appears to any Court that any charge made before 
it is malicious, or is frivolous and vexatious, the 
Court may order all or any part of the expenses of 
the prosecution to be paid by the person making 
the charge.” Just fancy an intelligent and culti- 
vated Japanese—one, perhaps, who has had a 
university education in Germany, England, or 
the United States, knowing himself to have been 
defrauded, libelled, or otherwise wronged by an 
Englishman, going before an acting Vice-Consul— 
some commonplace trader, perhaps a fellow whom 
he would not recognize socially, tempururily 
transacting the office-routine of the Consulate— 
and being told that his complaint was ‘‘ frivolous 
and vexatious” and must be dismissed with costs! 
Could anything seem to him more frivolous and 
vexatious than such a mockery of law and justice? 
Must not such a system be obnoxious at once to 
Oriental powers and peoples? Yet this English 
jurisdiction represents the case of extra-territorial 
jurisdiction in Japan at its best. Is such juris- 
diction any longer necessary to the safety of for- 
eigners? Japan has recently abolished barbarous 
and inquisitorial punishments, and is seeking to 
conform her judicial system to the notions of 
Western powers and especially to the Code Na- 
poieon. Every step in this direction should be 
encouraged. And when time shall have tested 
the sincerity and the stability of the reforms in- 
troduced by the present government the Western 
powers should be forward to emancipate Japan 
from the bondage and tutelage of the ‘‘ Capitula- 
tions,” and to recognize her as in law and au- 
thority upon a footing with themselves. Japan 
does not ask for an immediate repeal of the 
‘*Capitulations”; but, inviting the attention of 
other powers to the improvement in her laws and 
tribunals, she does desire, and probably deserves, 
some relief from a system which degrades her 
sovereignty in the eyes of her subjects and retards 
her progress in civilization. BERLINER. 








THE NATIONAL LIBERAL LEAGUE 
CONGRESS. 
By THE Rev. A. F. BEARD, D.D. 

ND last of all the National Liberal League 

came also. We live in an age of conven- 
tions. They who think of progress and know the 
value of thoughtful interchange of views convene 
to stimulate that which is good and to counsel 
against that which is bad. Men of science con- 
vene; Politicians convene; Reformers convene, 
and Christians convene; for everything which 
belongs to human welfare may get help by 
common sympathy and consideration. The 
City of Syracuse, from its central position and 
the consequent frequency of its selection for 
all kinds of public gatherings—perhaps also 
from its inexhaustible supply of salt, which 
some of the gatherings have greatly needed— 
has been called the ‘‘ City of Conventions.” It 
has been ready to welcome here all who have 
come with any good purpose. Therefore, when 
the ‘‘second annual call of the National Liberal 
League” was published in prominencein our daily 
papers, it no doubt received attention. It was 





‘‘national.” It had trumpeted itself together 
from north to south and from east to west. It 
would naturally ask the presence of those who 
should be found to possess even a small degree of 
sympathy. Its platform was published in full, 
chiefly expressive of its antagonism to Christianity, 
and in its call the statement was made that 
‘*questions of the utmost practical importance 
would come up for discussion at this Congress.” 
Among them was: 

How can the rights of free mails and a free press be most 
effectively defended, and how can the wrongs of persons 
unjustly punished under the so-called Comstock laws be 
most effectively righted? 

Shall the National Liberal League abandon the stand it 
originally took on the ‘‘obscene literature question” at 
Philadelphia, July 4, 1876, or shall it continue to defend 
equally the cause of public morality and the cause of free 
mails and a free press? Shall it now demand the total 
repeal of the existing laws on this subject, and thereby 
practically protect and foster the circulation of obscene 
literature? 

Following the programme of the Congress was a 
card signed by the President, Francis E. Abbott, 
and by the Secretary, Treasurer and Chairman of 
the Finance Committee, offering themselves ‘‘ as 
candidates for re-election,” on a platform of prin- 
ciples which it would seem should be sufficiently 
free for any and for all who wished to range in 
wide pastures, but with the single qualification of 
the consent ‘‘that Congress and State Legisla- 
tures had a right and duty to pass and National 
and State courts to enforce laws to 
‘*suppress the circulation of obscene literature, including 
the exclusion of such literature from the United States 
mails; provided, that the offense known as ‘obscenity’ 
shall be so strictly defined in the statutes as to render im- 
possible the prosecution or punishment of anyone for the 
expression of his honest opinions on any subject.’’ 

Even this was modified by certain concessions 
that the exceution of those laws should be in 
trusted only to officials who should absolutely 
confine their action to strictly defined limits. 
These officers evidently felt that they must roar 
about this matter rather carefully. 

With its platform and call the Congress met. 
There was evidently to be conflict of will and a 
test of strength. The total representation, how- 
ever, numbered one hundred and ten, about thirty 
of whom were women. Delegates only were ad- 
mitted on the floor of the house. The greeting 
that the Congress received in the galleries came 
from thirty-five spectators, probably not one-half 
of them being in any sort of sympathy with its 
constitution or its work. After the call of the 
meeting to order, a lively and long-protracted 
discussion arose in which it was plain that the sen- 
timent of the delegates was divided, and that 
each of the two factions was endeavoring to ob- 
tain control of the convention. In attempting to 
adopt an order of business much confusion arose, 
the members arising at times in great earnestness 
and shouting at the top of their voices. There 
was an end to chaos at length; but the end did 
not come to it without revealing the fact that 
those who were in favor of laws restricting and 
restraining the publishing and circulation of ob- 
scene literature were in a hopeless minority. The 
test vote was sixty-six to forty-four. The subse- 
quent sessions left almost entirely out of view the 
main objects indicated in the platform and call. 
The denial of the Bible as a book of divine au- 
thority; the denial of personal immortality—of 
Christianity in short; the demand for the abso- 
lute secularization of instruction, the abrogation 
of all laws protecting the Sabbath, the taxation 
of churches, the destruction of Christianity, which 
were among its avowed purposes, were but in- 
cidentally mentioned, and were as by common 
consent sunk in what seemed the greater question, 
‘¢whether there shall not be a total repeal of all 
existing laws for the repression of obscene litera- 
ture.” This was the pleasant morsel which the 
majority of 66 to 44 insisted upon continually 
rolling ufler its continual tongue. Strange to say 
many who were clothed in the garments of wo- 
men were ready to stand forth and unblushingly 
plead for the free press and free mails, which 
was interpreted by some of their own numbers to 
mean free lust or free love. 

Such sentiments as these, plainly as they were in 
the ascendency, did not pass without rebuke, but 
the rebukes themselves did not escape jeers and 
hisses. For a Congress which has advanced be- 
yond Christianity the courtesy and spirit of the 
assembly was a study. It would be less than the 
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truth to neglect to say that some of the women 
spoke in a way that might mildly be called un- 
becoming. The reports from the daily papers, 
which could be justly criticised only for not speak- 
ing more plainly, called out severest denunciations 
against the press from those who asked that it 
might be free, and the question was earnestly dis- 
cussed if one of the reporters should not be ex- 
pelled from the hall. This from the chief pleader 
for the absolute freedom of ‘‘ printing anything.” 

In the Sunday afternoon session the antagonism 
of the Conservative Radicals and the Radical 
Radicals culminated, and climaxed in a collapse. 
By a majority of twenty-five (the Congress had 
now swelled to 127) the Conservative ticket for 
officers was outvoted, when quite melodramatic- 
ally Judge Hurlburt, a Vice-President, retired from 
the hall followed by the ex-President, Abbott, 
and ex-Secretary, and the minority of the dele- 
gates to the number of fifty. These immediately 
formed an opposition ‘‘ National” Liberal League 
and appointed officers, Mr. Abbott being made 
President. Among its resolutions they voted 

‘‘That while we believe that the existing United States 
laws against obscenity need to be reformed and amended, 
being now in several particulars oppressive in the mode of 
administration and in the penalties, yet we are in favor of 
proper laws both by State and National governments 
against the publication or circulation of obscene literature 
tending to corrupt the morals of youth.” 

The report was accepted and signed by about 
thirty persons. And the National League, extend- 
ing an invitation to all leagues in the country to 
join the newly formed one, adjourned. The orig- 
inal Congress continued its session, and undertook 
to pass a resolution calling for ‘‘ the repeal of the 
Comstock obscene literature law.” This was de- 
cided in view of the ‘‘bolt” to be at present inju- 
After 
several speeches this ‘‘ Congress” also adjourned. 

This, then, is the present outcome of those who 
bave aivanced beyond Christianity and who de- 
that ‘* they to destroy it.” In 
marked contrast, throughout, to any ordinary 
Christian gathering of equal numbers in ability, 
in courtesy it could, with its conservative mem- 
bers removed, scarcely be called respectable in 
thought and expression, as it certainly was not in 
character. Here is a Society which declares that 
Humanity is God, and seeks to prove that man is 
kin to the beasts by his body and is not kin to 
God by his spirit. Why then, being only an ani- 
mal, should he not be base and ignoble? So we 
arrive at the *‘ glorious future of the race” which 
these people ‘‘ liberally” propose to give us. What 
we saw at the Congress is a faint prophecy of that 
grand time to come when faith in God shall be 
taken away, religious sanctions, moral sense and 
moral restraints removed, Sabbaths abrogated, 
prayers no longer offered, and the hope of im- 
wortality lost. ‘They became vain in their 
imaginations; their foolish heart was darkened; 
professing themselves to become wise they be- 
came fools, wherefore God also gave them up te 
uncleanness, ” 
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CONSCIOUSNESS OF GOD’S PRESENCE. 
“T has been said, ‘‘ A few books well read are a great 
deal better than many books superficially read.” 
It is true; and it may be said in regard to domestic 
affair and business that a few simple truths, thoroughly 
appreciated and caried out evety day, are more impor- 
tant than a wide scope of general knowledge. 

For all the ordinary purposes of life the simple rules of 
arithmetic are a hundred times more important than the 
calculus, or the higher forms of mathematics, The 
latter are special; their use is occasional; but the simple 
rules of arithmetic are general, their use is frequent, and 
for common life they are of great value. 

In a certain measure the same is true of religion. 
There are a few simple religious truths that have more 
power than whole systems of theology. Of course, the 
central truth in religion is the existence of God, or the 
presence of God, 

Now, there are two ways in which people can look at 
the matter of the divine character and the divine pres- 
ence. One is a large intellectual way; and it opens a 
sphere of thought and investigation that can never be 
exhausted. For certain purposes it is very desirable 
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that men should enlarge, in every way, their conception 
of God; but that is special. For ordinary purposes, the 
thought of the presence of God as a Father, as a Gover- 
nor, and as a Leader is far more desirable. In other 
word, that simpler idea is to be desired which a child is 
perfectly capable of comprehending, which has, or 
should have, no perplexity about it, and which does not 
undertake to solve all the questions of our life in this 
world, or all the questions that pertain to the whole 
reach ot our being, but which consists simply of the 
consciousness, day by day, that our God is a God who 
loves us, and that his love is not founded upon our per- 
fectness, or our goodness, but that it springs out of his 
nature, and that he loves us in a manner which can be 
best understood by comparing his love to that of a 
mother who has a nervous, irritable, crying, pugnacious 
child, that frets her and worries her all the time, but 
that she envelops with such an atmosphere of herself 
that he lives in a little kind of heaven, though he may 
be a little kind of devil. There is hardly an hour of 
the day or of the night that his conduct is not provoca- 
tive of ill temper; and yet she is patient and gentle 
toward him, and bears with his faults in various ways, 
and nurses him out of evil and into good, and wins him 
little by little with long-suffering kindness, till she has 
fashioned him into something like what she would have 
him to be. 

The great trouble with this figure is that it is very 
weak; for every mother is finite, and can only bring 
imperfection to bear on the child, The instrument in 
this case is more or less veined with imperfectness. 
Among men nobody is perfect—not even a mother. But 
God, woo stands at the center of universal authority, is 
absolutely perfect; and he is infinite. And it is the 
teaching of Scripture that God looks with sympathy, not 
upon those that are built up into holiness, but upon 
those who are yet in their sins, and while they are sin- 
ful; that he would draw them out of their sins, and 
away from the punishment of their sins (both; for the 
two things are very different); and that he is always 
present with us, sympathetically desiring our good. 

This view, I think, is the very staff of life. Look at 
the way in which it influences men. There is no such 
thing as loneliness where a man can bring up to himself 
the consciousness of the presence of God with him. 
There is no such thing as being deserted, turned away, 
cast off, where one feels, ‘‘I am dear to God.” There 
is no such thing as vanity where one brings before his 
mind with avy considerable degree of frequency the 
presence of God. It breaks the fascination which works 
through vanity. The influence of other men upon us; 
our desire for their good will, which makes us afraid to 
do right, and biases us to do wrong; the undue running 
efter human favor; the tendency to approbativeness, 
which we so often struggle against in vain, is overmas 
tered by lifting up before the mind a being like God, 
who is infinite and eternal, and who fills immensity, 
and by becoming so familiar with the conception day 
by day that we, as it were, rise from the lower things 
around about us to the higher consciousness of God. 

The same is true of pride and arrogauce; for, though 
we may feel pride or arrogance in the presence of men 
with whom we come in contact, the immense distance 
between us and God is such that even this quality bows 
its head and is subdued. 

Now, to have a conception of God which we are rea- 
soning about, which we are defending, and which we 
are expounding to other men, is very different from 
such a personal consciousness of God’s presence as that 
we easily rise into it whether we dwell in the country 
or in the city, and whether we are in the midst of busi- 
ness, with its anxieties and perplexities, or in the midst 
of the household, with its cares, and vexations, and dis- 
appointments, and wearinesses, and distresses, and fears. 
There is nothing like this conscious presence of God, 
and there is nothing that can take the place of it. 

‘* Thou, God, seest me” used to make me treme.bl I 
did not want God to see me, because I grew up with the 
impression that God loved those who were eonverted, 
but that he looked with great disallowance and stern- 
ness upon those who were not converted. And Ido not 
think lever had the light of God’s countenance till I 
was twenty-one years of age. Up to that time I do not 
think I ever thought of God with the feeling that I 
wanted him to look at me, or that I derived any comfort 
whatsoever from thinking of him. I was afraid of 
him. It had never occurred to me that the love of God 
was the reason of repentance, that it was the power that 
produced repentance, and that God so loved the world 
that while it was in its sins, and was at enmity with 
him, he gave his Son to die for it. During all my earlier 
life this truth never made any impression on my mind, 

I am now far from having such an overmastering 
sense of the presence of God as 1 might have, and as I 
ought to have; but I can say that, such as it is, my con- 
sciousness of God’s presence has been of more comfort- 
ing and upholding power to me than all other things. 

When [ explore, and reason, and philosophize, I get 
into trouble; but when I go back to the simple, child- 
like faith, ‘‘ God loves me, and he is with me,” I find in 





that a charm, a medicine, a food for every want. This 
faith is very easy to get, very easy to keep, and very 
easy to carry with one everywhere; and it is for this 
that we should all of us strive. 

I bave been separated a good deal from you in the 
year past, and in the preceding year—more than I mean 
to be this year andin the yearto come. I have not 
come back to lift up the banner, to blow the trumpet, 
and to attempt to bring about a great excitement; nor 
do I propose anything out of the ordinary course; but 
I have come back with a growing desire—a desire that 
grows from week to week and from month to month— 
to be with you more, and to be more in the spirit and 
power of Jesus Christ. I have determined that, from 
the present season, with a few exceptions now and then, 
I shall withdraw from the lecture field; and I shall give 
my time and strength more entirely to my parish, to my 
church, and to labors for deepening the spiritual ele- 
ment among you. 

Mere working, mere enterprise, will not do. We need 
the unction of the Spirit. We need more spirituality. 
We need a more profound sense of the presence of God 
with us. And I shall labor for that, I trust not wpon 
you but with you; and I shall look and hope for great 
quickening in this prayer-meeting. 

But if we are to have this the brethren who are sent 
out to labor in spiritual things must do as I do—give 
Friday night to the prayer-meeting, and come hither, 
not merely as recipients, but also as participants. The 
Friday night meeting is the devotional meeting of the 
church; and so far as it is consistent with the allotments 
of Providence we have a right to expect that our breth- 
ren who are laboring in the Bethel and Mayfiower mis- 
sions, and in other fields, will be so often present with 
us that we can feel that we have here the atmosphere of 
the whole church. 

One thing is certain: that if there be a deepening in- 
fluence, a growing interest, in religion amoung us, it 
must come from a quickened consciousness, not of our- 
selves, nor of our work, nor even of the wants of men, 
but of the presence of God in Jesus Christ. He is our 
Leader. We are not led if we lose sight of him. He 
inspires us by his Spirit; and we are flat, stale and un- 
profitable in religious labor except as we are waked up 
and stimulated by Christ Jesus. 








THE PROPHETIC CONFERENCE. 

T can hardly be due to idle curiosity that, during 

Wednesday, Thursday and Friday of last weck, the 
Church of the Holy Trinity in this city was crowded, 
morning, afternoon and night, with audiences aggre gat- 
ing not less than 6,000 people each day. A few, no 
doubt, were drawn by that cause; others from a natural 
desire to hear the eminent speakers who had been 
announced, irrespective of the subject they were to 
treat. But it is no more than fair to assume, from the 
fact, 1st, that the opening session, which was crowded, 
was held amid stress of weather, and 2d, that the audi- 
ences were tolerably uniform during the three days’ ses- 
sions, that by far the larger number of those in attend- 
ance were gathered from genuine interest in the subject 
of discussion; in other words, that the fact of so large 
and regular an attendance upon these meetings is fairly 
indicative of an awakening, if not au already awakened, 
interest in the pre-millennial theory of the secoud com- 
ing of our Lord. 

It may be said, indeed, that this interest had already 
been apprehended by Dr. Tyng and his associates, and 
that the Prophetic Conference was but the response to a 
demand. But Dr. Tyng’s apprehension in this respect 
is keener than that of his evclesiastical brethren, and 
there must be not a few in our cities tuis week who are 
amazed at the enthusiasm and fervor which the meet- 
ings of last week developed. 

To account for this interest and enthusiasm is, per- 
haps, not a difficult thing. The doctrine of Christ’s 
personal pre-miliennial coming has to vast numbers of 
people the charm of absolute novelty. Especially is 
this true of the rising generation, and notably of those 
who have been reared in the ortuodox posi-millennial 
faith and have never so much as heard whetuer there 
be a second advent or no, or, if they have heard, have 
not regarded it in any light but as a philosophical specu- 
lation, To have it presented as au animaiing motive, 
a consoling hupe, is not only new, bul, to the vast num- 
ber who need incentive and consolation, is singularly 
captivating. 

It is another evidence of this widespread interest that 
the choice of speakers for the Conference was made not 
only from so large u field, but mainly from ecclesiastical 
bodies which are not ordinarily supposed to sympathize 
with new and upsetting doctrines. 

Only three of the speakers were from New England— 
whence most of the advanced thought is supposed to 
emanate—and of these but one was a Congregatioualist, 
the Rev. L. Osler, of the Advent Congregational 
Church, Providence, R. I., the other two being Prof, 
Henry Lummis, of the Methodist Episcopal Commu- 
nion, and the Rev. A, J, Gordon, D.D., pastor of. the 
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Clarendon Street Baptist Church, Boston. Outside of 
New England there was one Congregationalist, the Rev. 
E. P. Goodwin, D.D., of Chicago. From the Episcopal 
body there was no one but Dr. Tyng and bis father, 
unless we include under this denominational head 
Bishop Nicholson of the Reformed Episco;a) Church. 
Apart from those who bave been mentioned ali 
the participants were drawn from the Presbyterian 
Church. That is to say, there were two Episcopalian, 
one Reformed Episcopalian, one Baptist, one Metho- 
dist, two Congregationalists, and eight Presbyterians, 
and these taken from the very strongholds of the de- 
nominatiin. It is enough to mention the name of Dr. 
Craven of Newark, of Drs. Kellogg acd Cooper of 
Allegbany, of Dr. Duffield of Princeton, Mr. Parsons 
of Buffalo, Dr. Brookes of St. Louis, Dr. West of Cin- 
cinnati, and Dr. Mackay of England, to ideatify the 
Prophetic Conference more closely with the Presby- 
terian than with any other religicus denomination, and 
to claim for it all the confidence and respect which the 
denomination itself commands. 

Anyone who has the least knowledge of pre-millena- 
rian doctrine will find that the programme of the Con- 
f-rence was arraoged with a view to a systematic and 
progressive presentation of the subject. We give the 
topics in the order of the programme whicb, unfortu- 
uately for the symmetry of the meeting, had to be de- 
parted from in one or two instances: 

“ Christ's Coming: it it Personal and Visible?” Rev.Stephen 
H. Tyng, Jr., D.D. 

“Christ’s Coming: is it Pre-Millennial?’ Rev. 8. H. Kel- 
logg, D.D. 

“The First Resurrection.” Rev. A. J. Gordon, D.D. 

“The Rapture of the Church.” Kev. W. P. Mackay, D.D. 

“Times of the Gentiles.” Rev. John T. Duffield, D.D. 

“The Kingdom and the Church.”” Prof. H. Lummis. 

“ The Present Age and Development of Anti-Christ.” Rev. 
H. M. Parsons. 

“The Gathering of Israel." Bishop W. R. Nicholson. 

“The Judgment, or Judgments.”” Rev. J. T. Cooper, D.D. 

**History of the Doctrine of the Pre-Millennial Coming of 
Christ.” Rev. N. West, D.D. 

“The Coming of the Lord in its Relation to Christian Doc- 
trine.”” Rev. James H. Brookes, D.D. 

“That Blessed Hope as a Motive to Holy Living and Active 
Labor.” Rey. Rufus W. Clarke, D.D. 

The key-note was struck by Dr. Tyng himself in his 
introductory paper upon the topic: “ Christ's Coming: 
Is it Personal and Visible?” On the general subject 
Dr. Tyng 1s an enthusiast. He speaks from absolute 
conviction and under the inspiration which seems to 
mark all those that hold the doctrine—notably Mr. 
Moody, between whose methods and Dr. Tyng’s there 
is a conspicuous likeness. 

But in the fire of enthusiasm Dr. Tyng does not suffer 
Limself to be diverted from his line of argument. If 
his language and imagery are eloquent and picturesque, 
none the less is his logic clear aud convincing. In rest- 
ing his case and that of the Conference on the three 
following propositions, he eliminated from tbe Jiscus- 
sion all extravagance and rhapsody, and made it 
simply a question of the interpretation of God’s word. 
1, The authority of Holy Scripture is the basis of all 
knowledge that the Lord Jesus will in anywise return 
to this earth. 2. The language of Holy Scripture is 
the source of all informativu coaceraing both the mat- 
ter and manner of the return of our Lord. 3. Tue 
laws of language are the instruments by which we are 
to construe the words of God to ascertain the character 
and circumstances of his appearing. 

In introducing the subject Dr. Tyng gave a historical 
retrospect, claiming that the docirine was held by the 
post-apostolic church without dissent up to the time of 
Origen, that it was maintained by a few through the 
darkness of the medieval ages, and took a foremost rank 
in the Protestant Reformation. Wish this assertion he 
announced the three propositions already quoted, in- 
sisting that the question should be decided solely with 
reference to the Word of God, and that this Word 
should be interpreted by ordisary laws of language. 

There is no hidden meaning between the lites of Scripture- 
A literal significance is always to be given except where the 
context makes it absurd. I[t is time that the language of 
Scripture should be used in its own sense—the sense it is 
manifestly intended to convey. The German rationalists m 
their efforts to naturalize the history are not so untrue to 
revelation as those in the church who spiritualize the proph- 
ecy of the Bible. Frequent reference is made in Scripture to 
“the coming of the Lord.” One verse in every twenty-five 
of the New Testament speaks of this future event. The 
creed of this Conference finds its keynote in the doctrine of 
Cbrist’s pre-millennial personal and visible coming. As 
against this at least five theories are urged. 

Ist. It is claimed by some that he has already come, in the 
descent of the Holy Ghost on the day of Pentecost. But the 
passages of Scripture relating to this demand that a distine- 
tion be drawn between the Spirit and the Son. The ministry 
of the Holy Ghost is supplementary to the redemption and 
preparatory to the reign of Christ. It will not do to urge 
wen to look for “larger outpourings” of the Spirit, for the 
Holy Ghost as a person bascome. It may be charged against 
this spiritualizing school of expositors that they diminish the 
dignity of the dispensation of the Holy Ghost. 

24. It is held that the coming of the Lord was fulfilled in the 
destruction of Jerusalem, a theory based on Matt. xxiv. and 


perallel passages in Mark and Luke. But in these passages 
three questions are put tothe Lord: “Tell us, when shail 





| 
and of the end of the age?" Each of these questions wasan- , spiri!. One of the speakers, indeed, went so far as 


swered by him in its logical order, the first answer relatiag to 
the destruction of Jerusalem, the others to a later event and 
in language that is wholly inapplicable to the Roman con- 
quest. 

8d. Others interpret the prophecies of the Lord's sdrent to 
mean aspiritual coming. But spiritually the Son of God has 
never been and never can be absent from the world or the 
church. The omnipresence of God is through the redemp- 
tion a part of our heritage. He isa present Saviour, but as 
Mediatorial Priest and King his session is still in the heavenly 
places: ** Whom the heavens must receive until the time of 
restitution of all things, which God hath spoken by the 
mouth ot all bis holy prophets since the world began.” It 
surely is manifest that those times of restoration have not 
yet dawned. There must be, therefore, something in store 
for the church beyond the spiritual influences of her absent 
Lord. 

4th. Others bold that the promise of the Lord’s coming is 
practically fulfilled in the progress of the gospel and the 
church. In only one text, however, of the N.T. is the church 
called Christ (1 Cor. xii., 13). With this exception itis every- 
where represented as the body of which Christ is the head, 
As a visible fact the church is now headless. The coming of 
Christ is exterior to the church. The command given to the 
church is, * Occupy till I come.’ The substance of its sup- 
plication and song is, ‘* Come, Lord Jesus; come quickly.” 

5th. The coming of the Lord is identified with the death of 
the believer. But that which the law of self-preservation 
teaches us to dread cannot be the substance of our Lord’s 
most joyous promise or the church’s purifying hope. Baxter 
wrote: “ Death appeareth to me asanenemy, . . . but the 
the thoughts of the coming of my Lord are most sweet and 
precious.” The vocabulary of the Bible classes death as an 
enemy. Whenever it is represented in imagery the figure is 
the contrast of the person of Christ. He who rides upon the 
pale horse cannot be the same as he who cometh in the clouds 
of heaven. There will be at least one generation to whom 
death shall not be the coming of the Lord. 

All this may be called the negative treatment of the sub- 
ject. A number of positive arguments may be presented, 
resting upon exact Scriptural exegesis. 

1. The nouns substantive used to signify the Advent are 
incapable of other definition than a real, personal and cor- 
poreal as opposed to a figurative, spiritual and incorporeal 
coming of our Lord. The first is Apokalypsis, which occurs 
nineteen times in the New Testament, and is translated “* rev- 
elation,” “ manifestation,” “appearing,” “ coming,” and “to 
lighten.’ Itis the word used in Galatians i., 16, where Paul 
refers to the revelation made to bim of Jesus Unrist—which 
is undeniably a personal appearing, since on it rested all his 
rights in the apostolate. The second noun is Epiphancia, 
found in ten passages of the New Testament, and used by St. 
Paul (2 Tim. i., 10) to deseribe our Lord's incarnation at 
his tirst advent. The lexicographer Schleussner gives as 
its classic detinition, *‘ The appearance of a thing corporal 
and resplendent.”” The third is Parousia, found twenty-four 
times in the New Testament. with the two meanings of 
coming and presence, its literal rendering being ** the becom- 
ing present.’’ It excludes all idea of a prolonged period, im- 
plies personality, and in several passages suggests physical 
visibility. If the coming of the Lord, to which it refers, be 
spiritual or figurative, so must also the coming of Stephanas, 
Fortunatas and Achaicus, the word being the same in both 
cases. But these certainly brought substantial help to the 
Apostie Paul, and must, therefore, have been more than 
phantoms. 

2. Another of the positive arguments is based on the pro- 
nouns and adverbs which control and qualify the various 
promises of our Lord's appearing. It was said to the waiting 
disciples after the Lord bad ascended into heaven: * This 
same Jesus who is taken up from you into heaven shall so 
come in like manner as ye have seen bim go.”” What a com- 
bination of carefully chosen words is thistext! It is a mosaic 
of promises. In opposition to all allegorizers and spiritual- 
izers, it presents “this same Jesus "—not bis influences, but 
himself. In contradiction of all theories that would dezrade 
his coming by identifying it with death, the passage presents 
descent after translation as the outline of his coming: “in 
like manner as ye have seen him go.”’ On every side is this 
assurance guarded by these qualifying parts of speech. It is 
impossibie to wrest such a Scripture from its natural and 
literal rendering. The Apostle says, “* The Lord himself shall 
descend from beaven.”’ Surely this pronoun decides the 
issue. Again: “Christ was once offered to bear the sins of 
many; and unto them that look for him shall he appear the 
second time without sin unto salvation.’’ There is a plain 
antithesis between “‘unce” and “second time.” The resem- 
blance between the two appearings is asserted to be person- 
ality. 

8. To these sources of proof we add the offices and actions 
connected with his coming, which are all intensely personal. 
The dogma of anti-Christ, against whom the disciples were 
warned, was to be that they “ confess not that Jesus Christ is 
coming in the flesh’ and the substitution of themselves in 
Christ's stead. If bis competitors were to be personal and 
visible surely the language of warning implies more than a 
spiritual manifestation on our Lord's part. Paul says (Acts 
xvii., 30, 31): **God hath appointed a day,in the which he 
will judge the world by that man whom he hath ordained: 
whereof he hath given assurance unto all men, in that be hath 
raised him from the dead.” If “that man”’ is a personal 
designation, then the Judge will be a person. The Greek 
word translated in 1 Thess. iv., 16, “to meet,” is the same 
used by the evangelists to describe the meeting of Christ 
with the disciples both in his mortal and risen life. Every 
term used in connection with these varied functions of his 
mediatorial sovereignty requires somewhat more than a 
spiritual manifestation. The token of bis real personality 
and visibility was his risen and glorified body. In this he 
must come again. Our eyes may be holden that we may not 
recognize him, but the difficulty will be in our sight, not in 
his reality. 

Confusion has arisen from the scholastic associations of 
the word “person.” Let “persona’’ have its Ciceronian 
meauing, and the title of the essay will be seen to be tauio- 
logical. The appearing of our Lord because personal must 
be visible. 

This exegetical method was closely followed by all the 
succeeding speakers, The charge cannot be brought 
against the Conference that it sacrificed logic or exegesis 
to sentiment; tbat it evaded any question of doubtful 


these things be? and what shail be the sign of thy coming, ; interpretation, or was at all lacking in aggressive 





to allude to the orthodox view as the ‘‘ post millennial 
heresy.” 

The inquiry answered by Dr. Tyng, ‘‘ Christ’s Com- 
ing: Is it Personal?” was naturally followed by the 
question, ‘* Cbrist’s Coming: Is it Pre-Millennial?” the 
reply to this being assigned to Dr. Kellogg of the Alleg- 
heny Presbyterian Seminary. The choice was happily 
made. Dr. Kellogg is a man of a well-balanced, logical 
miod, acute penetration, and possessing a gift of clear 
and forcible «xpressioa which lent an especial charm to 
his treatment of the question. He maintained that: 


It was an article of common faith that Jesus Christ will re- 
turn: with the date the Conference does not concern itself. 
The question is, Doesthe Word of God anywhere teack 
that befor~ the advent of Jesus Christ we are to look for the 
conversion of the world, and a prolonged season of peace and 
righteousness: or does it teach the contrary? In answer to 
this there is an utter absence of any statement in the New 
Testament that any such period is to be expected. The uni- 
form teaching is not that ali are to be saved, but that some 
are to be saved. The Gospel of the Kingdom was to be 
* preached in all the world’ not to convert the world, but for 
“a witness unto all nations—and then shall the end come.” 
There is not a single passage in the Bible that states that the 
object of preaching is to be conversion of the race. It is not 
denied that this may be done. But whether it is or not, the 
preaching of the Gospel will have accomplished all that is in- 
tende:l. 

It is urged by post-millenarians with reference to 2 Thess. 
ii., 2, that the apostle declared the day of the Lord was not 
at band. But the word translated at hand really signifies “ to 
be present,”” and the Thessalonian Christians who had been 
deluded into the idea that the day of Corist bad already come 
without his personal appearing were only warned by Paul 
against entertaining such a belief. The Scripture descriptions 
of the stute of the world exclude the idea of ultimate right- 
eousness and conversion. In the parable of the wheat and 
tares both grow together until the harvest; in that of the 
nobleman’s son, no room is left to express any change in the 
aititude of the rebellious citizens during the nobleman’s ab- 
sence. It is the formal and didactic statement of the New 
Testainent that the last times sball not be good but evil times. 
(2 Tim. iit, 1-5: 2 Peter ili.,3,4.) Evil shall rule continu- 
ously until the advent (2 Thess. ii., 1-8). The setting upof the 
kingdom is not after but synchronous with the coming of the 
Lord, Nvt until Origen du we Oud auy one taking the post- 
millennial side ; and not until the eighteenth century did it 
begin to prevail, being then promulgated by a man named 
Whitby who afterwards became a Socinian. It is a sufficient 
answer to the charge that the pre-millennial doctrine dimin 
ishes the missionary activity of the church, that the first 
three centuries were pretmivently distinguished by evan- 
gelistic zeal and beroic missionary effort, though there is not 
a hint to suggest that the church was expecting the conver- 
sion of the world. And when our exegesis brings us out in 
exact accord with the belief of the Primitive Church with re- 
spect to this doctrine, are we not bound to conclude that the 
advent of the Lord is always immediately impending ? 

Dr. Kellogg’s address, of which the foregoing pas- 
sages ure the briefest possible cu'line, was received with 
deep attention. Its arguments were clear and f: rci- 
ble, and even the most prejudiced post. millennial list- 
ener could not refuse to admit the gravity and weight 
of his conclusions. 

Tne presence of Dr. Mackay, of Hull, England, and 
his stirriog address on ‘‘ Tbe Rapture of the Church,” 
or as he subsequently mod fied it, in deference to popu- 
lar misconception of the term rapture, ‘‘ The Transla- 
tion of the Saints,” added much to the interest of the 
occasion. Dr. Mackay’s figure is large and broad; his 
expression kiudly, and from time to (ime breaking into 
a humorous smile; his tones deep, sometimes grave and 
impressive, and again conversational or it may be pleas- 
antly ironical; bis manner wiunirg and persuasive. He 
has a pronounced accent, and the curious English fash- 
ion of adding to his sentences the qualifying pbrase, 
“You know”; and the effect, when several c.me into 
close proximity, is not far from comical, ¢.g., ‘‘ The 
cross to us is a neat little ornament, you know; and to 
stick up on public buildings, you know.” As a dialect- 
ician and in point of elegance and exactness of expres- 
sion he was surpassed by the American speakers. His 
address, which lasted for two hours, was colloquial in 
style, and really more of a talk than an argument. But 
what he lacks in these respects is more than made up in 
homeliness and directness of speech, aptness of illustra- 
tion and fervor of eloquence. 

The topic, *‘ The Kingdom and the Church,” was ad- 
mirably bandled by Prof. Lummis, his theory being 
that the Kingdom bas not yet come; and that it 1s some- 
thing sepitate aod apart from the church. 

We are members of the church, but heirs of the kingdom. 
Not one case occurs in Scripture where one is mentioned as 
having entered into the kingdom. An essential prerequisite 
is to be born avain. Ananias and Sapphira entered into the 
church, but surely not into the kingdom. The kingdom is 
an end to be attained, a realm of blessedness ruled by a 
righteous King and where the vision of the Redeemer sbali 
meet the eye. No one who enters the kingdom shall ever be 
lost out of it. The church, on the other hand, is one of the 
means to this end, a training school, iu which there are ear- 
nest and careless, quick and slow, strong and feeble. The 
larger part will turn out failures, the best will barely be 
saved. in toe church are sharp experiences of discipline: in 
the kingdom there is ampie reward. The members of the 
kingdom will be triumphant; those of the church are suffer- 
ing and militant. The church is local and temporary: the 
kingdom will embrace the whole earth and be everlasting. 
If the kingdom bein the world it must be subjectively, not 
objectively; in a figurative, not in a literal sense. The king- 
dom of God, we are told, is righteousness and peace and joy 
in the Holy Ghost; but is this the kingdom into which the 
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Lord and his saints will enter after the Judgment? Those 
figurative uses cannot militate against an objective kingdom. 

Another valuable contribution to the subject was that 
of the Rev. H. M. Parsons on ‘‘The Prezent Age and 
Development of Anti-Christ.” Mr. Parsons reiterated 
the previous statements that the purpose of tue age is 
pot the conversion of the world but the gathering of a 
people out of the world, 

If the mission of the gospel be to convert the world, then 
the bistory of 1800 years has shown it to be a stupendous 
failure. Each successive age, while it has shown greater 
fruits and a vast increase to the number of saved, has shown 
a corresponding increase of evil. The parables predict a 
mixed and corrupted state of things before the end sball 
come. The world around us is growing worse and worse 
every year. The boasted power of the age is not the power 
of godliness. The Antichrist of prophecy is not an abstract 
principle of evil; we may expect an adroit and plausible at- 
tempt to personate Christ. He is to be looked for not outside 
but within the Christian Churcb. The preparation is going 
on, on the part of the enemies of God, which, according to 
prophecy. will result in his development. The current infi- 
delity is recruiting his forces; another agent is the worldly 
spirit in the church, the alienation of professing Christians 
from God. The calculation that is sometimes made how soon 
the world may be converted, at the present rate, fails to the 
ground when we consider the number and power of God's 
enemies within the church. 

Many people will no doubt accep! the doctrines of 
Corist’s personal and pre-miliennial coming, of two 
judgments, of the translation of the saints and the 
development of Antichrist, who will question the 
proposition that the Jews are to be restored to Jeru- 
salem. And so we fiod that only by a few of the 
speakers was this theory empbasized, although the task 
of preseuting it, which fell to Bishop Nicholson, of the 
Reformed Episcopal Church, was most ably and sym- 
pathetically performed. Dr, Nicholson's argument was 
based upon a literal interpretation of the numerous pas 
sages which refer to some return of the Jews to Pales- 
tine, and which, he claimed, could not upon any theory 
of exposition be already fulfilled. 


Together with the prophecies of the dispersion and suffer- 
ing of the Jews are those of their restoration: “ And I will 
plant them upon their land, and they shall no more be pulled 
up out of their land which I have given them, saith the Lord 
thy God.” But thoir diepersion among the nations is a living 
experience before our eyes to-day; therefore, never did oc- 
cur their restoration as spoken of in this passage from Amos; 
they have yet to be so planted in their land as that they shall 
no more be pulled up out of it. The land is still waiting for 
them, and they are being kept of God for the land. 

Can the world show anything like it? Twice 1,800 years old, 
they saw the proud Egyptian perish in the waters of the Red 
Sea; they heard the fall of great Babylon’s power; they 
witnessed the ruins of the Syro-Macedonian conquests. And 
now they have outlived the Cresars, an? outlived the dark 
ages. They have been through all civilizations, shared in all 
convulsions, and bave kept pace with the entire progress of 
discovery and art. And here they stand to-day. as distinct as 
ever, occupying no country of their own, scattered through 
all countries, identical in their immemorial physiognomy, 
earth’s men of destiny, before the venerabieness of whose 
pedigree the proudest scutcbeons of mankind are but as 
trifles of yesterday. But have they suffered severely ? Tney 
have been slaughtered, dispérsed, tined and fleeced by every 
wovernment known to bistory, banished, stigmatized as dogs, 
have been “a reproach and a proverb, a taunt and a curse.” 
Beyond a peradventure, if se literally have been fulfilled the 
prophecies which foretold their sufferings and toeir preser- 
vation, equally sure are the predicted grandeurs of their 
future. 

Oae of the most interest'ng features was the participa- 
t:oe of the Rev. Stephen H. Tyng Senior, who had been 
expected to open the Co: ference and preside at its meet- 
ings. This expectation, however, was not realized as 
regards the opening, though on the second day his vener- 
able presence graced the platform and bis familiar voice 
was heard in a few words of sympathy and encourage- 
ment, and of testimony to the strength and joy that bad 
come to him from the expressions which be had already 
heard. ‘I believe,” ‘‘he said, as fully in the personal 
advent of my blessed Saviour in his own time as in the 
sunrise of to-morrow morning, and look for it as confi- 
dently.” On Thursday evening the large audience lis- 
tened to a brief address of Dr. E. P. Goodwin, of 
Cuicago, who described himself as an accident in the 
Conference, being one of the latest converts to the doc 
trine and put on the pla!form doubtless on the principle 
that confession is good for the soul. 


Formerly the question came to him asa matter of *theolog- 
ical opinion or theory. He found. however, in others that it 
was an affair of the heart, born in the closet, and that theories 
tothem were as nothing. The Jine of inquiry on which be- 
lievers in the doctrine stand is loyalty to the word of God. 
He took it into bis heart and life because he was driven to it 
on his knees. Two principles have obtained in his mind. 
1. Supreme loyalty to the word, cost whatit may. 2. The suffi- 
ciency of the Scriptures to explain themselves. There are 
sounds of theological war on the air. That that will take the 
field against this doctrine wil! not be evangelists who are 
seeking to proclaim the truth and save souls, but the pulpits 
and schools from which theology is taught and the denomi- 
national newspapers. The men to-day who express the most 
malignity and antagonism, if those words may bé used, 
against the doctrine are the men that ought to shake hands 
most warmly with its supporters and be most greatly rejoiced 
over its prevalence. Among the pre-millenarians there ig no 
man who does not bold that the Bible is the supreme autburi- 
tative word of God. Is it an honorable thing, a fair thing, a 
Chrietian thing for the theologians to hold up these brethren 
as the great beresiarche of the awe, disturbers of the faith? 
“ What J] fear is a Christiess Goepel preached in a Christiers 
pulpit toa Chrietiess church.’ 





With reference to the opposition which the doctrine 
is likely to receive Dr. Goodwin speaks from some ex- 
perience. Last August, i: will be remembered, while 
discoursing on this topic in his own church, he was met 
with objections from one of his members. Being sus- 
tained by the church in his liberty to preach the doc- 
trine, he was then assailed by some of the Chicago 
press. Iv was this fact that gave added significance to 
bis expressions. In person he is tall and slight. His 
face is intellectual; manner quick aud emphatic; speech 
eloquent, and gesture more abundant than graceful. He 
was warmly received by the audience and heard with 
marked attention. 

Avcother representative of the West who spoke on the 
same evening and made a no less favorable impression 
was Dr. Brookes, of St. Louis. His essay upon ‘‘ The 
Coming of the Lord in its Relation to Christian Doc- 
trine” was one of especia) thought and power. To out- 
hne its arguments or give an idea of its stirring climaxes 
and polished rhetoric would be impossible in the brief 
space which we have left. As Dr. Brookes himself for 
lack of time bad to leave much of his paper unread, so 
must we pass it by with this brief mention for lack of 
room. Nota little of its interest was derived from the 
speaker’s commanding presence and eloquent delivery. 

Euough bas now been given to outline for our readers 
tha geveral drift of the meeting and convey an idea of 
its teachings. These cannot be better formulated than 
in the following resolutions adopted at one of its final 
sessions. 

Ist. We affirm our belief in the supreme and absolute 
authority of the written Word of God on all questions of 
doctrine and duty. 

2d. The prophetic words of the Old Testament Scriptures, 
concerning the first coming of our Lord Jesus Christ, were 
literally fulfilled in bis birth, life, death, resurrection and 
ascension; and so the prophetic words of both the Old and 
the New Testaments concerning his second coming will be 
literally fulfilled in his visible bodily return to this earth in 
like manrer as he went up into heaven; and this glorious 
Epiphany of the great God, our Saviour Jesus Christ, is the 
blessed hope of the believer and of the Church during this 
entire dispensation. 

&. The second coming of the Lord Jesus is everywhere in 
the Scriptures represented as imminent, and may occur at 
any moment; yet the precise day and hour thereof is un- 
known to man, and known only to God. 

4th. The Scriptures nowhere teach that the whole world 
will be converted to God or that there will be a reign of uni- 
versal righteousness and peace before the return of our blessed 
Lord; but that only at and by bis coming in power and glory 
will the prophecies concerning the progress of evil, and the 
development of Antichrist; the times of the Gentiles and the 
ingathering of Israel ; the resurrection of the dead in Christ 
and the transfiguration of his living saints, receive their ful- 
fillment, and the period of millennial blessedness its inaugu- 
ration, 

Sth. The duty of the Church during the absence of the 
Bridegroom is to watch and pray, to work and wait, to go 
into all the world and preach the Gospel to every creature, 
and thus hasten the coming of the day of God; and to his 
latest promise, ** Surely I come quickly,” to respond, in joyous 
hope, * Even so; come, Lord Jesus.” 

A supplementary resolution offered by Dr. Brookes, 
u animously adopted, was as follows: 

Resolved, That the doctrine of our Lord’s pre-millennial ad- 
vent, instead of paralyzing evangelistic and missionary ef- 
forts, is one of the mightiest incentives to earnestness in 
preaching the gospel to every creature “ till He come.” 

As to the practical results of the Conference, it may 
be said to have served at least five uses: 

I. It has brought together on a common platform of 
fellowship and faith the representatives of half a dozen 
different, and in one instance perhaps antagonistic, de- 
nominations. 

II. It has indicated the number of those who hold to 
the doctrine throughout the country, letters having been 
received from several thousand people who desire to 
identify themselves among its adherents. 

Ill. To some it has brought a blessed and comforting 
hope, and strengthened and confirmed the belief in the 
minds of others. 

IV. It has quickened men’s thougbts and consciences 
and stimulated a general study of God’s word incidental 
to the special study of this doctrine. 

V. It will bave the effect to turn Christian thought 
from a too exclusive resting upon the past to an attitude 
of expectation and hope in the future. 








THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY 
CIATION. 
(FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT.) 


fern thirty-second Annual Meeting of the Association 
was held at Taunton, Mass., last week, commenc- 
ing on Tuesday afternoon, October 29th, and continuing 
until Thursday evening. It is due to the good people 
of that charming little city to say that they bad made ex- 
ceptionally complete arrangements for the entertainment 
of their guests. Their houses, hotels, and horse-cars were 
at our service, and, in a neighboring church, dinner and tea 
were served for all who preferred to be fed necr at hand. 
The local interest was shown also in the excellent attend- 
ance at al] the sessions of the Association, which was un- 
usually good; at the evening meetings the church was 
crowded. This with the unusually large attendance of 
delegates from abroad gave zest and interest to all the 


proceedings. 


ASSO. 


The Annual Report was of course the basis of all that 
followed, and occupied an hour of the opening session in 
the reading. It showed that the work had not been dimin- 
ished either in the extent or earnestness of its prosecution. 
The four school buildings which had been destroyed by fire 
since April 1876 have all been rebuilt, and cost no more 
than was covered by the insurance money. The schools have 
been, many of them, crowded with pupils, and yet the de- 
mand for common school teachers is far greater than can 
be supplied. The industrial departments are doing good 
by the training they give for practical work, and by the 
moral restraints of active labor. A small amount of money 
has gone a great way in extending the term-time of 
schools taught by graduates. 

Five new churches have been organized during the year, 
making 64 under the care of the Association. Of these, 15 
report from 11 to 50 additions each, making an average of 
over 24, and amounting to 368 in all. The Sunday-school 
work is much larger and more far-reaching. The question 
of church extension is a serious problem, which it is an 
important part of the mission of Field Superintendent 
Roy to solve 

The experiment of sending African missionaries to Africa 
has worked well. They have endured the climate as well 
as we had hoped, better than we feared. They have re- 
paired buildings, held preaching and Sunday-school ser 
vices at their three stations, added 22 to the church at 
Good Hope, and are planning to take as many colored 
children into their homes for training as they can be al- 
lowed to. The results of their first year’s work are very 
satisfactory. The Association’s work among the Indians 
and Chinese has been sustained as formerly with a very 
small portion of its funds, and yet with encouraging re- 
sults. The financial report is, in these times, in encourag 
ing contrast with that of other similar organizations. The 
annual receipts have been less than for the preceding 
year, and yet, by economy of administration and appro- 
priation, a surplus of $7,522.19 has been saved to diminish 
debt ; add to this, $17,904.92 contributed during the year 
directly to that object and $6,950 pledged to the same, which 
sum was increased by over 6,000 before and during the 
meeting. The debt offering for the year thus aggregated 
about $35,500, and when the whole is realized, the debt of 
$63,000 a vear ago will be reduced t» about $24,500. Even 
that the Association would be glad to part with. 

Enough has been said, perhaps, of the year’s work; and, 
now, what of the meeting? The solid element was fur 
nished in four papers, each from three-quarters to an hour 
long. It was a great mistake, in your correspondent’s 
humble judgment, that these four papers followed each 
other in close if not quick succession. It was too much like 
taking several square meals with only three minutes’ inter 
mission, and was too likeiy to produce a lethargic condition 
of mind and body. Andsoit would have, perhaps, but for 
the wakening effect of the second paper, which was by 
Rev. George Leon Walker, D.D. Knowing the author and 
the subject, *‘ The Denominational Polity of the A.M.A.,” 
one might expect a sharp, trenchant attack on whatever in 
any near relation to the theme could be hit. And they 
would not have been disappointed. He ambled about like 
a knight errant with a free lance, rushing to the rescue of 
every distressed damsel within sight, and, even more, in 
sisting on defending many who were not distressed at all. 
What didn’t he hit at! He hit at the ‘‘ much water” of 
the Baptists, and the loud lungs of the Methodists, at “‘ the 
recent movements toward Independency in one body,” at 
the emotional and immoral character of the negro, at re- 
sponsive readings, at Sunday-School exhibitions, et id omne 
and every other kind of genus. And it was very interest- 
ing, and on the whole cordially sustained the past policy of 
the A.M.A. The paper awakened much comment and 
criticism. Other papers were read by Secretary Wood- 
worth on ‘‘The Peculiar Features of America’s Oppor- 
tunity,” by Rev. Stacy Fowler on “‘The Immediate Pres- 
sure of the Work,” and by Dr. Ebenezer Cutter on “A 
Revival of Righteousness Toward the Despised Races.” 
We regret to say that some of these really valuable papers 
lost much of their effectiveness by being half sung in- 
stead of being spoken. 

Carefully prepared reports were made upon the various 
departments of the work, which were followed by valuable 
addresses and discussions. Notable among these were the 
remarks by Dr. Leeds and the Rev. Mr. Harrison, a 
colored minister from Pittsfield, ’on the paper prepared 
by Dr. Walker, by President Merrill on the educational 
work, and by Rev. E. 8. Atwood on the Chinese question. 

Wednesday evenivg was given to addresses by those 
who had been engaged in the field; the Rev. C. M. South- 
gate, the Rev. Sylvanus Heywood, the Rev. Martin 8. 
Williston, and the Rev. WalterS. Alexander. The meeting 
was full of interest and the testimony given was very 
impressive. 

Thursday evening Secretary Strieby made an address of 
an hour long on *‘The work of half a generation among 
the Freedmen."’ It took up the sign« of progress in mate 
ria] prosperity, in education and in religious condition. It 
was a grand array of facts and citations skillfully woven 
together, and most significant in their totality. It should 
have been given at an earlier stage in the proceedings, so 
that its influence might be felt through all the sessions. 
Prof. Hartranft, of Hartford, made an address full of 
logical thought, a valuable contribution to the literature 
of the subject, and the Rev. A. H. Plumb closed the bour 
with graceful and entertaining words. 

Strangely the sermon of the Rev. Dr. Herrick, of Bos 
ton, has not been referred to; it was a grand opening, 
from the text 1 Peter ii.,9. The peculiar people; thei 
call from darkness to light, and their priesthood furnished 
the thought of the sermon. Its illustration was widely 
drawn, and ite expressio. exquisite in its vivid exactness 
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Religious Hetws. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 
Nov. 5, 6, 7.—2d Lutheran Diet, Philadelphia. 

“ 6—Woman’s Nat. Christn. Temp. Union. 4th Ann. Meeting, 
Baltimore, Md. 

“ 7—N. E. Conference of Evangelical Adventists. Annual 
Meeting. Boston, Mass, 

** 6, 7.—-Women’s Board of Missions of the Interior. 10th Annual 
Meeting, Kalamazoo, Mich. 

“ 7,8, 9.—Holiness Convention, Brooklyn. 

“ 12-14—General Conference of Congregational Churches of 
Connecticut. Ith Annual Meeting, New Britain. 

“ 43,14—Am. Woman Suffrage Assn. 9th Annual Meeting, In- 
dianapolis. 

*  43-15.—National Christian Association, Worcester, Mass. 


AT HOME. 


The Woman's Christian Temperance Union of Pennsyl- 
vania held its annual session in Philadelphia October 30th. 
An active work was reported in various parts of the State; 
and it was stated by Mrs. Wittenmeyer, President of the 
National Union, that in Philadelphia the movement is far 
in advance of the position it occupied two years ago. Mrs. 
Anna Fox, a colored lady, gave a report of the great suc- 
cess attending her efforts amongst the people of her color 
in the lower part of the city. Over 100 of the colored boys 
who had been converted met once a week. The proceed- 
ings were closed by an address from the President, Mrs. 
Chase, on the topic, ‘‘ Finance.” 





The General Missionary Committee of the M. E. Church 
which met on Friday last in New York is composed of 
the eleven Bishops of the Church, the Treasurer and 
Assistant Treasurer of the Missionary Society, eighteen 
ministers, and six laymen. The report of the Treasurer 
shows the total receipts of the year ending Oct. 31, 1878, 
to be $551,365.05, and the disbursements $511,169.90. The 
present net cash is $42,629.56, a decrease during the year 
of $51,452.88. The total amount raised and expended by 
the society during the last ten years is $6,442,129.31. In 
addition to this sum, the Woman’s Foreign Missionary 
Society has raised and expended $379,798.98 during the 
same time. 


A Christian Conference was held in Toronto, Canada, 
Oct. 22-25, its object being to promote the coming of the 
Kingdom by awakening a ‘larger interest in the study of 
God’s Word, and inciting Christians to deeper personal 
consecration. During the three days’ sessions, Which were 
fully attended and excited marked interest, addresses were 
made by the Rev. Mr. Rainsford, on “‘The Truth which 
Saves, and How to Present [t”; by Dr. Mackay, of Hull, 
England, on “Our Spiritual Life’: by the Rev. Joshua 
Donovan, on ‘Christ in the Believer, and the Believer in 
Christ”; and by Principal Cavan, of Knox College, on 
“The Priesthood of Christ.” Admirable Bible readings 
were given by the Rev. Mr. Erdman, of Chicago. 


The Week of Prayer for Young Men, to which reference 
was made in our columns last week as having been ap- 
pointed by the American Y. M. C. A., in accordance with 
the suggestion of the World’s Convention at Geneva last 
summer, will begin with Sunday, November 10. The 
topics suggested for consideration are as follows: 

Nov. 10, Sunday.—Exhortation To Young Men.—Titus ii., 68. 

Nov. 11, Monday.—Young Men—Their Power for Evil.—1l 
Kings xi., 28; xii., 26-30; xiii., 33, 34; Acts vii., 57-59; viii., 
1-3. 

Nov. 12, Tuesday.—Young Men—Their Power for Good.— 
Prov. xXx., 29; 1 John ii.. 13, 14; Eph. vi., 10, 11. 

Nov. 13, Wednesday.—Something Stronger than the Strength 
of Young Men.—Isa x1.. 28-31. 

Nov. 14, Thursday.—How to Reach Young Men.—John i., 35- 
46. 

Nov. 15, Friday.—Young Men, Their Special Temptations.— 
Eccl. xi., 9, 10; 2 Tim. ii., 22. 

Nov. 16, Saturday.—The Pattern for Young Men.—Luke ii., 
42-52; Acts x., 38-43. 

Pastors are invited to co-operate in this programme, and 

preach if practicable a sermon to young men on the desig- 

nated Sunday. Similar meetings last year are represented 

as having been productive of excellent results, and in many 

eases as having been prolonged beyond the time specified 

and accompanied by a conspicuous work of grace. 

The National Local Preachers’ Association held its 
twenty-first annual session at Trenton, New Jersey, be- 
ginning October 26. Local preachers, it should be said, 
in the Methodist Church, are lay brethren licensed to 
preach, and forming an effective body auxiliary to the 
regularly ordained ministry. At this meeting the annual 
address was delivered by President Wheeler, and reports 
heard from 109 delegates, representing twelve out of the 
fourteen conferences connected with the Association. 
The following subjects were discussed: ‘‘ Local Preachers, 
their Decline in Usefulness and the Remedy,” by Judge J. 
W. F. White, of Pittsburg; ‘‘ Representative Local Preach- 
ers in Early Methodism, and their Labors in the Old Balti- 
more Conference,” by Dr. W. R. Munroe, of Baltimore, 
and ‘‘ District Conferences,” by C. C. Leigh, of Brooklyn. 
On the latter subject a supplementary essay was read by 
the Secretary, Mr. W. H. Kincaid, followed by a discus- 
sion in which it was urged that the General Conference 
should give to District Conferences the right to examine 
applicants for local preachers’ licenses, and to renew or 
reject the same. It was also insisted that representation 
of local preachers in the General Conference should be al- 
lowed, 


Western Baptist Conventions.—Reports before the late 
Michigan State Convention showed forty years of home 
mission work with 465 missionaries at a cost of $114,000, 
contributions having increased the past year; that the in- 








fluence of converted foreigners returning to Europe was 
large and growing; that small aid was contributed toward 
the education of young men for the ministry, only fifteen 
of 324 churches giving anything; that the financial state of 
Kalamazoo College was improved; that 1,576 had been 
baptized, 1,317 less than in 1876 and 500 less than in 1877; 
that the State membership is 27,000, and the total of benevo- 
lent contributions $20,000.—The convention lately held 
in Iowa reported $242 collected for assistance to students 
in theology; that three ministers had died in the year; that 
home mission contributions were $3,108 from 100 churches, 
five more than last year, but 248 churches giving nothing; 
that there are eight colored churches with 837 members; 
new church members in the year 1,547, and 947 of these by 
letter; present membership 24,497; thirteen new churches 
organized during the year; for missionary work abroad 
$3,184. The convention will meet at Dubuque next year.— 
The late Illinois Convention voted to pay Dr. Cole $600 for 
his ‘“‘ History of Illinois Baptists” in manuscript.-——The 
Woman’s Baptist Missionary Society of the West has col- 
lected $4,366 in the past six months, but it says it needs 
$11,000 before the next half year is out.——Ohio Baptists 
report 62,000 in Sunday-school and 2,000 conversions from 
that class for the year. 


Dean Stanley’s Movements.—The Dean of Westminster 
on his way from Canada made another flying visit in New 
England, taking in Concord, Williamstown and Stock- 
bridge on the way. At Concord he was Mr. Emerson’s 
guest; and it was a matter of, some little remark by those 
who were invited to meet the distinguished visitor that the 
orthodox minister of the town was the only citizen of emi- 
nence left out. Was Mr. Emerson guilty of an intentional 
discourtesy, or was it only that his memory failed him? 
At Stockbridge Dean Stanley preached in the Episcopal 
church, and at Williamstown, under the escort of Cyrus 
W. Field, he was serenaded by the students of Williams 
College, and made a brief and pleasant speech in response. 
At Ticonderoga, where he also stopped, he spent a day in 
visiting the places of historicimportance. The Lord Howe 
monument presented to the town by Joseph Cook inter- 
ested him much, and the more so because reference is made 
on it to Howe’s monument in Westminster Abbey. On 
Friday morning of last week he preached an eloquent ser- 
mon at Trinity Church in this city upon the relations of 
the four great churches, the Greek or Eastern, the Latin 
or Roman, the Lutherau ur German, and the Calvinistic or 
Reformed Church, te each other. In the evening of the 
same day a recepticn was given him by the pastors and 
members of the Methodist Episcopal Communion at St. 
Paul’s M. E. Church, Fourth Avenue and 22d Street. 
Here an address was "made to the Dean, to which he re- 
sponded in a glowing eulogy upon the life and services of 
the founder of Methodism, John Wesley. On Saturday 
morning he breakfasted with the Century Club, and re- 
sponded to addresses of welcome from Dr. Adams and 
Charles Dudley Warner; and in the evening met the mem- 
bers of the Chi Alpha Society, an association of New 
York Presbyterian, Dutch Reformed and Congregational 
ministers, at the house of Dr. Schaff. On Sunday he 
preached to great audiences—in the morning at Grace 
Church and in the evening at the Church of the Holy 
Trinity—from the text, ‘‘ What is thy name?’’ treating 
from two points of view the dual nature of man. Tuesday 
evening cf this week he was to be entertained at the house 
of Mr. Cyrus W. Field, and Wednesday was to witness his 
departure for Europe. 


Unitarian Convention.—The Unitarians of the Middle 
States held a General Convention, Oct. 30 and 31, at Phila- 
delphia. The proceedings were confined to the reading of 
essays by representative members of the denomination 
and general discussions upon the topies thus presented, the 
first speaker being the Rev. J. W. Chadwick, of Brooklyn, 


on the topic, ‘‘ The New Criticism of the Old Testament.”, 


Mr. Chadwick’s method proved to be the rationalistic. He 
argued for the right of the critic to divest himself of every 
prepossession and to approach the Bible precisely as he 
would any other ancient book. An especially valuable 
essay was presented by the Rev. Edward Everett Hale, on 
‘The Duty of the Church in Cities”: 

* The church,”’ be maintained, *‘ is probably better provided 
even in its worst estate with the machinery for bridging each 
gulf than is any other local organization of ourtime. Only 
let the church, its ministry amd its people—all the peopie— 
bear in mind the danger, as an old Abvlitionist bore in mind 
always the horror of slavery; let a Christian of to-day who 
lives in a large city bear in mind the horror of that heathen 
separation of castes and classes which exists in a large city. 
Let every man do this, and not leave it to three or four saints 
in each congregation selected by the law of natural selec- 
tion.” 


He urged a more cordial social intercourse as the remedy 
for the threatening evils of socialism and communism, and 
recommended a more frequent use of the church edifice as 
not only a Christian but an economical measure, suggest- 
ing to that end an additional Sunday service. 


“The morning service now has been mainly for the con- 
gregation. Give now for the people at large, taxpayers or 
no, a service in the afternoon as attractive and sympathetic 
as your best wisdom can arrange. The Vesper service, as 
our people familiarly call it, will be found, I think, the best 
service for this ministry at large. Use your proud organs— 
avail yourselves of the readiness of your sympathetic choir— 
fall back om the endless resources of Scripture for a service 
mostly of prayer and praise. No harm if there be not a word 
of exhortation from the pulpit, except such exhortation as 
Isaiah, or Ezekiel, or Paul, or John, or the Saviour has given. 
It is quite possible that their words may be ds eloquent on 
that day as your minister's.” 


A paper was also read by the Rev. James Freeman Clarke, 
D.D., upon the “‘ Idea of God as Enlarged by Science,” and 
a closing address was delivered by the Rev. H. W. Bel- 





lows, D.D. Fraternal greetings were telegraphed to the 
convention by the Illinois Fraternity of Liberal Religious 
Societies. 


ABROAD. 
ITALY.— Waldensian Conference and Synod.—The fourth 
general Conference of the Waldensian Mission Churches 
was held at Turin a few weeks ago, and was followed by 
the annual Synod of the churches in the Valleys. The 
Waldensian Church proper consists of fifteen parishes in 
the Valleys and two outside, viz., that of Turin, which 
was constituted when religious liberty was granted in 
Northern Italy, and that of the Waldensian colony of Ro- 
sario, on the banks of the La Plata, which has been added 
this year as the seventeenth parish. The ministers and lay 
representatives of these parishes, together with the ordain- 
ed ministers of the church laboring in the Italian mission 
field and in the French stations of Nice and Marseilles, 
constitute the Synod, which now meets annually at La 
Tour, the principal town of the Valleys. The Conference 
was composed of 101 members and presided over by Prof. 
E. Comba of the Theological Hall, Florence. The topics 
discussed were largely practical. A report on “ Contribu- 
tions” brought out the following interesting statistics of 
the mission work: 39 churches, 24 stations, 62 places regu- 
larly visited, 4,203 regular attendants on divine service, 
15,323 occasional hearers, 2,530 members in full commun- 
ion, 393 catechumens, 291 members received during the 
year, 1840 pupils in day schools, 1749 in Sunday-schools, 
43,385 lire (about $8,000), amount of the year’s contribu- 
tions. Reports made to the Synod represent the state of 
the church as being most gratifying, Signs of religious 
awakening, better attendance on divine worship, increased 
contributions, reviving interest in ecclesiastical matters, 
greater numbers and improved organization in Sunday and 
week-day schools, are widely noted. On the roll of the 
Waldensian ministry there are at this time sixty-six names, 
fifty-six of professors and ministers in active service, 
seven of ministers emeriti, and three of ministers to whom 
special leave has been granted to serve temporarily other 
churches in Paris, Vienna, and Neuchatel. At the Theolog- 
ical College in Florence seventeen students have been in 
attendance during the year. 


SWITZERLAND.—At Lausanne, on the 8th of October, 
the opening of the theological course of the Protestant 
Chureh of the Canton Vand took place. This meeting, 
which always attracts a large assembly, this year derived 
additional interest from the installation of M. Lucien 
Gautier as professor of exegesis of the Old Testament. 
The opening discourse was delivered by Prof, Viguet, on 
the question, ‘‘ What is Orthodoxy?’ 


AFGHANISTAN.—The Afghans, the dominant race in the 
Kingdom of Shere-ali, now menaced by England, call them- 
selves Jews and claim to be descended from King Saul. In 
defense of these clai.us it is asserted that they are unques- 
tionably of the Jewish type, are divided into tribes, clans, 
and families, that they practice the ceremony of the scape 
goat, and celebrate their religious rites on the hills. There 
is, however, no trace of Hebrew dialect in their language. 
In other respects their religion is that of the Mohammedan 
Sonnites, and they regard the Sultan as the legitimate 
successor of the Caliphs. 


Avstria.—Evangelistic Work.—A correspondent sends 
us from Prague the following items: In Vienna, in addition 
to the general depot of the Bible Society there are two 
stores for the sale of Bibles and Christian literature. Be- 
sides the regular services of the Lutheran and of the Re- 
formed Church there are three places where Sunday even- 
ing Bible lectures are delivered by missionaries. In Vienna 
there are also four small Sunday-schools that are slowly, 
yet steadily, gaining ground. To keep within the require- 
ments of law, each child attending the Sunday-school 
must bring from the parent or guardian a written accept- 
tance of the superintendent’s invitation. Even this pre- 
caution is not always sufficient to prevent persecution. A 
missionary to the Jews has been recently called several 
times before the court because one of his teachers gave a 
poor Catholic boy a New Testament. The case has been 
adjourned in the hope of finding a paragraph by which to 
fine the teacher or close the school. Had several copies 
been given he could then be fined for distributing Script- 
ures contrary tolaw. In the face of such narrowness the 
privilege cheerfully granted by the military authorities 
in Vienna, Gratz and other cities, to give the sick and 
wounded soldiers gospels and tracts, is very gratifying. 
So many languages are spoken in Austria that one visiting 
a single hospital needs to be supplied with Christian litera- 
ture in at least six languages. In Olmiitz, Moravia, there 
are some 2,000 Turkish prisoners who have gladly wel- 
comed gospels and tracts. Arrangements are just com- 
pleted in Bosnia for pushing forward there a vigorous 
Bible work. In Bruen, the Rev. Mr. Schauffler has re- 
ceived permission to hold private services in his house. 
By the terms of the decree all children between six and 
fourteen are excluded, and no one is admitted wifhout a 
ticket. 





The Old Catholic Congregation at Vienna have succeeded, 
after many rebuffs, in receiving their legal authorization 
from the Government, and they have at once elected a 
permanent parish priest, in the person of Herr Schwetter, 
a religious teacher from Moravia, who was installed on 
the 29th ult. in the Salvator Church. The new Church 
Council was at the same time installed, and both Pfarrer 
and councillors made a public profession of attachment to 
the Old Catholic cause. Legal disabilities are now re- 
moved, and the Old Catholic priest can baptize, marry, and 
bury without fear of the consequences. 





For Gleanings see page 392. 
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Editorial Department, — Letters for 
this department, and manuscripts offered for 
publication, should be addressed “ Editors 
Christian Union, 27 Park Place, New York.” 
Unaccepted articles will be returned, if, at 
the time they are sent, this is requested, and 
enough postage stamps are enclosed. The 
Editors will not be responsible for the pres- 
ervation of manuscripts not accompanied by 
stamps. 


Business Department,—Subscriptions 
and advertisements should be sent to ‘The 
Christian Union, New York City.” Subscrip- 
tions, $3 per annum; Clergymen, $2.50, post- 
age prepaid. Special cash commissions to 
Postmasters and others who act as agents. 
Advertising rates and estimates sent on appli- 
cation. Liberal discounts on large advertise- 
ments and on frequent insertions. Remit by 
draft, money order, or registered letter. Cur- 
rency sent unregistered is at the risk of the 
sender. Specimen copies sent on receipt of 
three cent stamp. 








Brain and Nerve Food, 


Vitalized Phosphates, composed of the 
nerve giving principles of the ox brain and 
wheat germ. Dr. J. I. Tucker, of Chicago, 
says: 

“*T use it in all diseases of debility and ner- 
yous prostration, and find it a most valuable 
remedy, pleasant, unirritating, efficacious.” 

These Vitalized Phosphates are prepared by 
F. Crosby, 666 Sixth Ave., N. Y.,and for sale 
by Druggists. 


Messrs. Edward Ridley & Sons, 309, 
311 and 311% Grand St. New York, have issued 
their catalogue and price-list of Fall and win- 
ter goods, containing 216 closely printed and 
plentifully illustrated pages. Even one who 
is familiar with the immense business which 
the Messrs. Ridley carry on cannot fail to 
derive from this catalogue a fresh idea of 
their enterprise and the scope uf their trau- 
sactions. There is hardly any department of 
domestic life that may not be supplied from 
this great emporium. It contains in the way 
of clothing. 

“everything that a woman can put 
From the crown ot her head to the-sole of her 
oot.’ 

And everything that a child needs, from its 
cradle up to manhood or womanhood. For 
the household one may find almost anything 
in the line of upfolstery, table linen, crockery 
ware, cutlery and silver plate. A feature of 
the house, to which special attention is called, 
is its Dress Silk Department, which although 
established for only a year has had a rapid 
growth and won large favor. People do not 
ordinarily expect to find watches for sale at 
a dry-goods store, yet the Messrs. Ridley keep 
both gold and silver time-pieces, and also 
offer a line of jewelry, chains, bracelets, ear 
and finger rings—in fashionable styles and low 
prices. 

The Messrs. Ridley are among the largest if 
they are not the largest retailers in the city. 
Their disposition to sult customers is shown 
in the large variety of their goods, the reason- 
ableness of their prices and their steadily in- 
creasing trade. They have been long estab- 
lished and their responsibility is unquestion- 
ed. Dealers may rely with confidence on their 
#epresentations. Their large catalogue, con- 
taining all possible information that can be 
needed about their goods, may be obtained on 
application. The demand for it is so great that 
the firm bas found it necessary to ask thatthe 
postage (5c.) shall accompany the request. 
Send to Edward Ridley & Sons, 309, 311, 31134 
Grand St. N. Y. 





The Health Food Company’s im- 
proved Foods are attracting a good deal of 
attention from sick and well.e We have the 
following from a well known Boston phy- 
sician : 

“T use the excellent preparations of the 
Health Food Co., 74 Fourth avenue, N. Y., 
upon my patients, and have noted some very 
happy results therefrom. The necessity for 
true foods, of easy digestion, adapted to sus- 
taining the sick, has never before been met.” 
—Wwa. BAILEY, M.D., 624 Tremont St., Boston. 


Voice Culture by Mail. 


Mr. John Howard's card appears in this 
week's issue with the hearty endorsement of 
two well known gentlemen who have lately 
placed themselves under his tuition. His 
method is simple and effective, and having 
nade a careful study of the voice, Mr. Howard 
apprehends the nature of the difficulties at 
once and prescribes accordingly. He has a 
large number of pupils under his personal 
supervision who are progressing rapidly, and 
his lessons by mail have been very success- 
fully given. 


**i have received a wonderful benefit 
from using the Blanchard Blood and Nerve 
Food.” 

Mrs. Allen Butler, Syracuse, Pres’t Women’s 
saga Temperance Society of State ot New 

ork, 


Messrs. Marchal & Smith, 47 Univer- 
sity Place, New York, advertise 100 Organs 
for sale at $85 each. They contain five stops 
and three sets of reeds, two sets of five octaves 
each, and one of three octaves. The case is of 
solid black walnut with polished panels. 
Messrs. Marchal & Smith have a method of 
dealing with customers which seems to be as 
fair and equitable as anyone could desire. 
The purchaser having previously put the price 
of the instrument in the hands of some third 
party receives it at his house on fifteen days’ 
trial. If at the end of that time he is satisfied 
he retains it and the money is forwarded to 
Messrs. Marchal & Smith. But if within that 
time the instrument does not give satisfaction 
he returus it, and receives back the money 
from the intermediary. Freight both ways is 
paid by the firm. Besides this and other styles 
of Organs they offer Pianos from $125 for a 
seven octave rosewood, and $150 for a seven 
octave upright to $1,000 for the finest quality 
square grand. Messrs. Marchal & Smith have 
received testimonials from 10,000 persons as to 
the quality of their goods. Copies of these 
and catalogues will be sent free on applica- 
tion. 

Hip Disease, Contracted Limbs and 

Curved Spine 

can now be cured without any surgical opera 
tion, pain or confinement. Heavy and ex- 
pensive Supporters discarded. No charge for 
examination. Dr. Mann has had 37 years’ 
experience. Office, 133 W. 4ist Street, New 
York. Examining and Reception day every 
Monday A.M.; and 1202 Washington Street, 
Boston, Tuesdays and Wednesdays. 

“Dr. Mann is a personal acquaintance of 
mine. He is skillful, successful and bonest. I 
should put a child of mine under his care if I 
was so unhappy as to need such service. 

“(Rev.) H. W. BEECHER.”’ 

Ladies and Gents don’t suffer torture 
with a boot or shoe which does not conform 
to the shape of the foot. The Macomber 
Patent Last is modeled after the foot, and 
shoes made on it must give comfort. 

F. Edwards, 166 and 168 Atlantic Avenue, 
Brooklyn, N. ¥., bas the sole right for Kings 
County to manufacture these shoes, 


Cassebeer’s Ammonia Lozenges 
Mitigates Coughs, Colds, etc.; allays Throat 
Tickling; facilitates Expectoration. At 
Druggists, or by mail, 25c. H. A. Cassebeer, 
7 4th Ave., N. Y. 


Church Cushions, Cotton Felt Mat- 
tresses and Patent Spring Pillows, manufac- 
tured by the American Carpet Lining Co., 
New York and Boston. 





- AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
TEACHERS’ ACENCY 


Miss M. J. YOUNG, after thirteen years’ success- 
ful experience, is fully prepared to recommend 
Principais, Professors, Lecturers, Tutors and Gov~ 
ernesses for Schools and Families; positions to 
teachers and good schools to parents. 

Call or address, Miss M. J. YOUNG, 22 Union 
Square, New York. 


IN EXCHANGE FOR A HOME | 


and a merely nominal salary. a lady, educated at 
Mt. Holyoke Sem., would give her services as 
Teacher, = eager, to an invalid. Address 

__ TEAC 





Rare Enoravingss & Elchins 


A FRESH SUPPLY. 


FREDERICK KEPPEL, of London and 243 
Broadway, New York, has returned from Europe 
with a very fine collection. Among them are a 
number of Biblical and Classical subjects specially 
suitable for framing. 

Prices moderate. Correspondence is invited. 
Engravings wil be sent on approval toany address. 


FOOD 








BETTER THAN 


MEDICINE. 
We provide vital, blood-making foods for al! dis- 
eases. Sufferers from Dyspepsia, Constipation, 
Nervous Prostration, Diabetes, etc., should write 
for our FREE PAMPHLET. 
HEALTH FOOD CO., 
74 Fourth Ave., New York, 





Established 1836. 


BOOKS 


For COLLEGE, SCHOOL, and 
TOWN LIBRARIES, Private 
Collections, Family Book- 
Shelves. 


G. P. PUTNAM'’S SONS, 


182 Fifth Ave., New York, 


Still continue to make it a special and important 
part of their business to attend to orders for 
PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS and INDIVID- 
UALS who desire to have accurate information 
and suggestions as to the best books and the best 
editions, and to purchase what they need, whether 
by the 1,000 volumes or by single books,in the most 
economical way. 

English and American Catalogues Sup- 

plied, 

Send for * The Best Reading.”’ 

that has Jong been felt.’ 


“ Supplies aneed 


A valuable classified Bibliography. 
Cloth, $1.75. 

“The Library Companion,” a quarterly supple- 
ment to the “ Best Reading,” is published at 50 cts. 
a year, and will be found of essential service to all 
buyers and readers of books. 


Paper, $1.25; 


J. B, LIPPINCOTT & CO. 


HAVE JUST ISSUED: 


i. 
“A Brilliant Novel.’ 
HIS HEART’S DESIRE. 


12mo. Extra Cloth. $1.50. 


“ An extremely readable and interesting novel.” 
New York Graphic. 
“It is full of beauty and interest.’ 


Il. 
“A Very Interesting Book.” 


THIRTY YEARS AT SEA. 


The Story of a Sailor's Life. 


’— Balt. Gazette. 


By E. SHIPPEN, U.S.N. 
12mo. Extracloth. $1.50. 


With Lllustrations. 

*"We find his book one of the most a 
narratives which a sailor ever spun. Lovers of 
adventure will read it with intense interest, and 
they will gather from its pages a good deal of in- 
formation about strange iands and peoples.’’— 
Boston Journal. 

*,* For sale by Booksellers generally, or will be 
sent by mail, post-paid, upon receipt of the price by 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, 
715 and 717 Market St., Phila. 
THE SEASIDE LIBRARY. 





TWO NEW NOVELS, 


BY TWO CELEBRATED AUTHORS. 





Out to-day in Clear, Bold, Handsome Type. 


MACLEOD OF DARE, 
By William Black. 
ALSO, 
A DARK INHERITANCE, 
By Mary Cecil Hay. 


LATE ISSUES. 
417 Macleod of Dare, by William Black.......... 
416 Comin’ Thro’ the Kye 
415 A Dark Inheritance, by Mary Cecil Hay. "10 
444A ems at Fifteen, by Jules Verne (first 
) 





413 Sam Slick, by T. C. Haliburton................ 
412 Mrs. Jack. by Frances Eleanor Troll »pe......1 
411 The Love That Lived, by Mrs. Eiloart........ 
410 Kugenia Grandet. by Honore de Balzac...... 
409 The Haunted Hotel. by Wilkie Collins....... 
4 8 File No. 113, by Emile Gaborian. .........- -20c 
407 The Arundel Motto. by Mary Cecil Hay 
(clear, bold, handsome type).........+. «+- 20e 
THE ARUNDEL MOTTO, by Mary Cecil 
Hay, Handsomely Bound, Cloth, 
12moe., $1.00. 
4°6 One of the Family, by James Payn........... 
405 Henrietta Temple, by Benjamin Disraeli 
404 Ariadne, by Henry Greville .............. 
43 Tom Tiddler’s Ground, 4 Charles Dickens. .1 
402 Not Wisely, But Too Well, by Rhoda Brough- 
t 20¢ 











401 A Beggar on Hor ck, by James Payn 
400 Which Shall lt Be? by Mrs. Alexander. 
99 The Lady of Launay, by Anthony Trollope 

2% Victor L —. by Author of * Sun-Maid”...20c 
397 Dorothy OE cardnccposcnsdederecavengoovcceses 10c 








PO Je cccsreccccccccercee: sesseces-cosscesseese 
395 Fair neti by Mrs. Forrester. 
34 Throstlethwaite, by Susan Morle Py 
49; Molly Bawn, by the Author of “ Phyliis’’. 
392 Vivian Grey. by Benjamin Disraeli 
391 The Primrose Path, by. Mrs. Oliphant.. 
377 Friendship, by <p eenmematees 

For sale by nowedenlors at above prices. 
sent, postpaid, on receiot of 12 
pumbers, and 











0c 
and 
cents for 10 cent 
25 cents for 20 cent numbers, by 
gaanes MUNRO, 17 to 27 Vandewater street, New 
ork, 





NEW PUBLICATIONS 
T. L. CUYLER’S 
NEW BOOK. 
POINTED PAPERS for the Christian Life. 


By Rev. _ L.CUYLER. Imo. $1.50. 
the same oman: 













THOUGHT- HI y ES.. +++ #1 50 
THE EMPTY CRIB.. - 100 
THE CEDAR CHRISTIA ou 
STRAY ARROWS... ..........:.cceeeeeeeeee cee 60 


OTHER NEW BOOKS: 














CUNNINGHAM’S LEC FRE 3 00 
D’AUBIGNE’S CALVIN, 8 ¥ vols...... 5 00 
HODGE’S OUTLINES OF THEOLO: . 300 
MACDUF*’S hh AS BET MMi... 1 2% 
WARNER'S BRUKEN WALLS.......... oot = 

KING’s PKOPLE, 5 vols. -- 700 
LITTLE. LIGHTS ALONG SHORE 12% 
HOME LESSONS ON THE OLD PATHS.... 1 25 
WATEK GIPSIES. A Tale (Meade) 1 00 
CULROBSS ON JOHN............. seseees 13 
SPRINGDALE SERIBS. 6 vols.... : : on 
MAKGERY’S SON (Holt). 1 





ROBERT CARTER & BROTHERS, 





530 Broadway, New York. 


Will be Issued November "10th. 


BIGLOW & MAIN’S 
Christmas Annual 


No. 9 
” ), 
Contains Six Noy.oné Oo Beontitat Carols tor 
r 

Thousands will testify to an: value of the former 
numbers, and No.@ is believed to be of equal merit. 

Either Number,from 1 to 9, sent on receipt of 
price. 

By Mail, 5 cts.; $4 per hundred Copies. 


Dr, Vincent's Christmas Service 


f 18 pages, 8. ngs, Responsive Keadings, etc. 
Peles by Mail,10.cts; $7.50 per 100 copies. 


BICLOW & MAIN, 


76 East Ninth Street, New York. 





NEW MUSIC FOR 


— 1878, 





Angels enone the Realms o i Hymn- 
MEE, ccunnésvanepsoesoers - WARKEN. SOc. 
Messiah is Kin Sevsemacosenes Wy. WARREN. 50 
Sweet Babe of ‘ietitiebem . W. WARREN. 3 
Ve Deum. B flat........cccescees J.B.MARsH. 75 
Thanksgiving Anthon.. ode n. FAIRL AMB. 50 


WO CE  Divcsscccsecesssccaes 
Bonum Ket. E flat.......... w. C. WILLIAMS. 60 
Benedic Anima Mea . WILLIAMS. & 
Six Anthems of the Church (singly, 25e.) 

IENRY WILSON. 1 00 
100 Sacred Solos, by the best classic and mod- 


JACOBY. 60 





GOT <6 avcdensuctscamsvnoones sausecs 00 
Six Christmas Anthems, “The Saviour 
Comes,” “ Hark, the Glad Seund,” “ An- 


gels from the Realms of Glory,” * While 
She pherds Watched,’ “ Hark, What 
News,” “ Hark, the Herald Angels,’ 
each 5 
Now When Jesus Was Born...L.C. JACOBY. 175 
Calm on the Listening Ear of Night. 
A.J.HOLDEN. @&™ 
And There Were Shepherds 
W.C. WILLIAMS. 

NEW CAROLS. 5 cents each. 

* O, Soft and Bright”; “C ome Hither, Ye Faith- 
ge ls “hristians ~— ce"; “Our New- Born 
King”; “C hristmas orn”; “Sing We, Merry 
Christians’; “ Jacob’s Ladder”; “ The Magi.” 

NEW BOOKS. 
Gleasron’s Motette Collection.............seee0e+ $250 
Nicholl’s Sacred Quartettes and Anthems..... 

Both of these books contain some of the choicest 
works of the best modern masters, and while care 
has been taken to keep out everything of a trivial 
character, the music will be found to be, through- 
out, of a pleasing and popular character, and 
adapted to all denominations. Published by 


WM. A. POND & CO., 
25 Union Square, Broadway bet. 15th and 
16th Streets, New York. 





FIFTH THOUSAND OF 
SERMONS 


BY THE 


REV. PHILLIPS BROOKS. 


$1.75. 


“Since Robertson ef Brighton died no English or 
American preacher has more thoroughly inter- 
preted the spirit and purpose of our modern life.” 


EVERY DAY 


TEXT, HYMN, PRAYER AND REC ORD for every 


12mo, 20 Sermons, 380 pages, . « « 


Day in the Year. By the author of “ Sunshine 
and Stariight.” 376 pages. Cloth, plain edges, 
$1.25; cloth, gilt edges, $1.50; caif or morocco, 
$4.00. 


Also an EDITION WITHOUT THE RBCORD, and 
with border in red, cloth, $1.00; cloth gilt, $1.25. 

* Sure to win a warm welcome from many. many 
devout and striving hearts. It meetsa rea! want, 
both tn its contents and its blank spaces; its aids 
both to devotion and remembrance, I really can- 
not see how it can be improved.’’—({Author of 
Shilob. 


By the Late Canon Mozley. 
ESSAYS, 
HISTORICAL AND THEOLGICAL. 


With an Introduction and Memoir of the Author. 

2 Vols., Svo., - - ~ $7.00, 
Treatise on the Augustinian Doctrine 
of Predestination, 

J.B. MOZLEY, 
GRE PODER e cosccsccccccesed $2.75 


BY THEJREV. D.D. 


New Edition. l2mo. 


Letters to a Young Clergyman. 


BY THE REV. JOHN C. MILLER, D.D. 
$1.75. 


“ Few works in the line of pastoral theology are 
more abundant in good advice. and that which can 
be fullowea, than are these familiar, earnest, and 
eminently practical letters by Canon Miller. They 
deal with the every-day duties of the ministry,and 
are helt ful beyond almost everything we have thus 
far seen.’’—(Churchman. 


2mo - - 7 - - 


For sale at all Bookstores, or sent by mail, post-paid, 
on receipt of price. 


E.P.DUTTON & CO. 
PUBLISHERS, 
713 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


WHAT OUR GIRLS 
Ought to Know 


BY DR. MARY J. STUDLEY, 


RESIDENT PHYSICIAN AND TEACHER OF PHYSI- 
OLOGY, HYGIENE, PHYSICAL CULTURE, AND 
THE NATURAL SCIENCES IN THE STATE NOR- 
MAL SCHOOL, FRAMINGHAM, MASS, 








From the Cashier of the First National 
Bank, Albany, N. Y. 

“My DEAR MADAM.—My two daughters ask me 
to offer you their grateful acknowledgment for 
the pleasure and benefit derived from reading, 
thinking and talking about * What Our Giris Ought 
to Know;’’ and | desire to add my thanks in their 
benalf, and in the interest of all young girls, for 
the very greut service you have done in writing it. 
l agreeably surprised my daughters by preseating 
it to them; and then at their request read it aloud 
evenings, with all my gentlefulks seated at their 
work around our library table. It was a cheerfal 
and pleasant task. That the good Lord may bless 
and prosper you always in every good word and 
work, is the prayer of yours, very sincerely, 

“ADAM VAN ALLEN.” 


Price $1.25 by mail. 1000 Agents wanted. 
Address M. L. HOLBROOK, 





73 Randolph Street,Chicago. 


13 and 15 Laight St., N. Y 
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TRENCH'S MEDIEVAL CHURCH HISTORY. 

In these Lectures Archbishop Trench has given a 
series of pictures of the Middle Ages in their most 
important ecclesiastico-historic phases. Avoiding the 
formal chronology of an anualist, he still sufficiently 
observes the order of events to avoid confusing the 
reader’s mind. He starts the Middle Ages with Pope 
Gregory I. (‘he Great), and ends them with the Reforma- 
tion, making the period one of 927 years (a D., 590—a D., 
1517). He treats the sutjects discussed |uc dly and im- 
partially, coaveyi-g a large amount of historic know!- 
edge in a symme'ric aud philosophic form, while 
making its presentation remarkably attractive to the 
general reader. The Arcbbisbop is not only able to 
write ag a master about the English language, but he 
can also use the language like a master. Now aud then 
we strike a passage with a puzzling inversion, bul on 
sec nd reading we fiud it has a picturesqueness in it, 
even though it be a little rugged. Parases like ‘‘ for 
long,” instead of ‘‘ for a long time,” are beauties rather 
than defects. A language is enrichid by idiomatic ¢x- 
pressions, if they are not obscure. We consider Arch- 
bishop Trench impartial in his treatmest of the impor- 
tant topics he has under review. There is no wholesale 
condemnation of the medieval Church of Rome as un- 
mitigated Satanism, nor is there any i:discr minate 
praise. The good results of institutions, often if not 
always abused to the great prejudice of truth and right- 
eousness, sre acknowledged and described, while the 
gross sips of simony, luxury and persecution w bich 
stained the Church are emphatically exposed and de- 
nounced, 

The Arehbishop is no partisan, nor yet is he in any 
sense a tiimmer, but he carries a sensible mind and an 
independent (to use one of his own favorile styles of 
adjective sentence) into the field of controversy, and 
deals out an even justice to all he meets. 

And yet we may see the Archbishop, for a man can- 
not wholly throvy away his personolity. There.is a 
tacit assumption that the outward Church of Rome was 
the Church of Christ, which sume of us would dispute; 
and this natarally leads him to think of a reforma ion 
within the corrupt system as possible. When an orgun- 
ization calling itself Christian bas put itself in the place 
of Christ we bave our doubts whether any reformation 
will be possible that is not a plucking up of the whole 
system by the roots. 

The Arc. bishop's defense cf S'. Francis’s stigmata is 
a weak sp t in his otherwise vigorous and sentible view 
of mopkiry. With the proved pious frauds in thts liue 
occurring in late times, we need nut tuink the fraud 
incompxtible with piety in the superstitious time of the 
Assissi favatic. 

While the Archbishop is certainly evangelic in his 
general opinion of the Waldenses and others who were 
godiy outsiders, yet we miss that hearty praice of thet 
godiiness which bis opinioa would justify, There is # 
lurking thought evidently in the Dutlio prelaie’s mind 
thst there was somethiog heretical in being outside the 
ccloesal bierarchy. 

So, in his treatment of the Eucharistic controversies 
there is a leaning to the side of mystery, slight, but dis- 
tinctly discernible. We cancot but toiok that tne arch- 
biship regards tbe institutions of the Papacy as too 
necessary for the church’s safe career, He shows the 
enormities to which they led, and docs not spare words 
in denouncing their crimes, but he nevertheless appears 
to cust them the only institutions which could have 
saved the truth ia troublous times, The crusades, the 
m. nasiic orders, the mendicants, the counc Je and the 
popes are all thus favorably regarded. We are radical 
exc ug to believe tbat all these institulions were wrong 
ad initio, and tbat the truth would have been far better 
preserved if neither movk, pope nor Jerusalem knight 
had ever existed. It is not honoring God's truth to 
count weak and wicked human devices necessary to 
save it. 

Nutwithstanding these reflections we admire these 
lectures, and regard them as containing masteily views 
of the long period of Rome’s ecclesiastical tyranny. The 
chapter on the Rev.val of Learniag costaios this strik- 
ing passage: ‘* When indeed one marks the immense in- 
fluence wich the uld Greek and Roman-world, £0 soon 
as it began to be intimately known, and its literature 
above all, exercised on the thought and imagination cf 
Europe, the in ense homage which at once this com- 
manded, one is compelled to own that it was well famil- 
iarity wi.b it did not earlier begin. Such a familiarity 
would inevitably bave killed the original th ught and 
productive energy of the Middle Ages which the modern 
world could have done very ill without. Awe-struck 
by the perfection of form to which the masterpieces of 
the ancient world had aitained, farling to realize of Low 
mucu grander truibe they were themselves the gu.) diaue, 
the men of jeter umes would have suruok from entering 


» Lectures On Medieval Church History. By Richard Chev- 
enix Trench, D.B. New York; Ooarles Scribner's Sone, 








into competition with that which showed so immeasur- 
ably above and beyond them; and in form did, no 
doubt, immeasurably transcend anytbing to which, ex- 
cept after long efforts and many failu'es, they were 
lik+ly to attain. It was permitted therefore to the Middle 
Ages to have their say, to utter all which was in their 
heart, before the veil was more than very partially with- 
drawn which hid from men’s eyes the treasures of the 
old classical world.” 

The lectures are full of such sound thonght, and are 
m dels of clear and wholesome instruction. They were 
in substance delivered to a class of g'rls at Queen's Col- 
lege, L »odon, but have received such additional touches 
as fit them for the large constituency who will now 
reac and admire them. 


THE PARKS AND GARDENS OF PARIS. 

The improvement of the pleasure grounds and park- 
ways of Paris, which now gives so much character to 
the city, was initiated during the Empire, aid has been 
guite generally credited to that form of government, 
while failure elsewheie bas been attributed to not being 
blessed witha Napoleon. It is therefore satisfactory to 
find that in the edition for 1878 of Robinson’s Notes on 
the Parks and Gardens of Paris the author can tell us 
by way of comment on this suggestion that since the 
establishment of the Republic in France improvements 
calculated to produce the best effects on the beauty and 
salubrity of Paris bave been carried out more vigor.usly 
than before, with this difference: that they are done 
more economically. 

R \biason, it seems, approached his subject at the 
outset from the strictly horticultural side, being engaged 
by the ‘* Times” to make notes that might be he)}pful in 
England with reference to the culiure of fruits and 
vegciables, in which the Freach excel, the Paris market 
gardens yielding threefold more produce than is gathered 
from a similar extent of ga’den ground elsewhere. He 
was probably as fit to make these observations as any 
other man that might bave been selected, but he also 
showed ¢ special aptitude for the appreciation and de- 
setiption of the great system of public parks, park ways 
acd city gardens that bas beea f.rmed withia the last 
twe.ty years in Paris, In this department of his book 
he stacds somewhat alone, and has rendered good ser- 
vice to the English-speaking public at a cri ical time, 
because his statements on the esthetic side grow out of 
wh. lesome artistic instincts chastened by a cultivated 
taste, while they are evidently based on a sufficiently 
practical ksowledge of the horticultural side of his 
supj.ct. The keynote of this book is soundcd at the 
outset in an attack on the needlessly dismal lie and 
squire system of pla:ting that is commonly adopted by 
b tasisis ip their gardens, and it is satisfac ory to learn 
from so good a practical authority that there is no scien- 
tific reason for plunti:g such a garden io the formal 
siyle, and tbat the expression of the beauty of the 
vegetable world is the proper work of a national botanic 
garden, 

The peculiar excellencies of the French landscape 
gardener’s conception seem to be shown to the highest 
udvautage in the public square or city garden, and tbe 
Smaller itis the more apparent dves the superiority of 
the Paris system bec.me. Certaisly the Square of 
8. Jacques with its gracd o!d church tower in the ce.ter 
deserves to be selecied by Robinson as a typical exawple, 
for it bas the wexplicable quality of atiractiou tbat be- 
longs to the works of the nighest art, and transcends 
any sire-t garden ideal that is likely to have been furmed 
ia the mind of a visitor who sees it for the first time. 
The Parc Monceau is an example of a larger city square. 
Robinsou c.mplains that it is slasned iuto four pieces 
by needless rvads; but very few visitors will refuse to 
accept any reascn the designer may have had for this 
arraugemeut, because it is so well dune that tue result is 
an agrceabvle oue, and ii may be lo_ked at simply as a 
design tor ® public pleasuse ground based on an ixter- 
recliin of two necessary too.oughfares. Uader such 
circumstances the roads crossing the park, for which 
thy give occasion, may be sliguily cu. ved and a pieas- 
ant d.version of @ straight line sireet system may thus 
be secured without any appreciable loss of time to tne 
visilor WhO passes through the park io connection with 
bis Ordinary avocations, 

There is but one art so thorougbly well understood by 
the puuiic as to be imstiuctively criticised by everyvody. 
Lanurcape guideving, architecture, paiuting, sculpture, 
musieé aud the drama are Certaiuly *‘*caviare to the 
geceral” ia comparison with the art that provides a 
fresp newspaper decoration for our bieaktas: tables 
every moruiug. Toe habit of bciog influeuced by read- 
ipg is acquired bOwadays so early in life that it seems a 
naiural iuskad of an artificial way to get information, 
and duil books are rejecied almost automatically. 
Rvbioson bas ihe puogent readable quality that would 
make his work woat is calied successtul without special 





} Parle: Its Parks and Gardens considered in reiation to the 
Wante of other Littes and of ruolic and Private Gardens. By 
W. Robinson. 2Wdedition, Enlarged and revised, New York: 
Macmillan & Qo, 





reference to its quality in other respects, aud if its in- 
fluence had been cast on the wrong side, morally or 
artistically, it would have been as decidedly felt for 
harm as it now is for good. His criticism is out- 
spoken and trenchant but in the interests of the 
nobler aspects of the question. He does not, however, 
see Clearly with the artist’s eye or he would not cho se 
to say when bewailing a lost oppor'unity in his native 
city, ‘‘Tbis is not only sai from its depriving us of so 
much beauty that London might possess, but also from 
its far more serious evil in the depreciation of property.”’ 
He misses it again when, epeakiog of the art of land- 
scape design, he says that improvements will never 
come through architects, ‘‘ because their own work is 
different even in kind.” ‘The kiuship that he fails to 
see is in a community of artistic aim, each desiring to 
build up a beautiful combination of forms aod colors 
in the open air that shal] be in accordance with a pre- 
conceived design gradually developed out of common 
materials by the band-labor of others. The two arts 
are very close together in theory, and are destined io 
the future to be more closely allied in practice. In fact 
the chief contribution that the French bave made dur- 
ing the last twenty years has been in this direction. 
They have shown how city architecture can be glorified 
by judicious planting, and how greenswurd and trees, 
shrubs aud flowers way be us pliant materials in the 
hands of an artistic designer as wood or s'one. 
THE CERAMIC ART. 

Of late the ‘‘K’” seems to have fallen into disfavor 
with publishers of works on fictile art. The Harpers, 
we believe, ignore it entirely, excepting when making 
reference to Mr. Longfellow’s ‘‘ Keramos.” Derivative 
reasoning poiats indubitably to K as the proper initial, 
but its adoption renders it necessary for the sake of 
consistency to begin 80 many other words in the same 
way that the prospect is to most people somewhat ap- 
palling. ‘* The Ceramic Art” is the latest aud, in some 
respects, the most c:mplete of the many kindred woiks 
lately issued by the Harpers. The exterior of tbe vol- 
ume is so attractive that the most eager sea'cher after 
informaiion as to ‘blue glaze” or ‘‘ white enamel” 
would he justified in pausing a moment to admire the 
quaint and tasteful design that sets off the covers in 
gold and green and red on a somber grou'd of black. 
In effect it is a Christmas book which has made its ap- 
pearance before the leaves bave fallen. Nowe the less 
will it te acceptable, with its 464 illustrati ps, to the 
seekers after information in this department of art. 

Miss Young is already well known to the public as a 
trustworthy writer on this popular suljcct. Her pur- 
pose in the preparation of the present work has bren to 
furnish a popular compendium of the history and man- 
ufacture of pottery aud porcelain such as will prove 
acceptable and convenient for general reference. The 
classification is by ‘‘ books;” the first treating of nomen- 
clature and method, the second of ** The Orient,” the 
third of ‘‘ Europe,” and the fourth of ‘‘ America.” We 
nove with regret that there is no table of makers’ marks, 
but this want is made good so far as may be by the 
context, 

The peculiar merit of the work lies in the method of 
the au‘horin pointing out distinctions between the dif- 
fereut kiods of ware. In the successful achievement of 
this end the has been ably seconded by the engravers 
and draughtsmeo. Throughout the volume are engrav- 
ings executed with the bighest degree of artistic excel- 
leoce. Miss Young has also been cxceptioually favored 
by the owners of rare specimens of pottery and porce- 
lain. Her pages are full of illustrations, the preparation 
of which evinces not only great persevera ce, but a 
wide acquaivtance with the gems of private collections, 
We ficd bere a great deal that has never before been 
made accessible to the public, and the quality of the 
work is deserving of the highest commendation, 

In the chapter devoted to American ceramics our be- 
loved land is assuredly made to put her best foot fore- 
most, but the contrast with the wealth of artistic 
designs from other countrics is, to say the least, not 
calculated to arouse triumphant feelings in the breast. 
Mies Youcg, we think, deals over-te.derly with the pro- 
ducers of sundry domestic wares which deserve to be 
cherished merely as curiosities, Of course, as they be- 
come rare they will become valuable, and the sooner 
this happens the better for all concerned. Some of our 
New York and New Jersey makers bave indulged, and 
stil indulge, in the mixture of tints and 1m the ex: cution 
of decorati ns therewith which are of the mov atro- 
cious character. It is well envugh to make record of 
them as warnings for posterity, but their multiplication 
is to be emphatically discouraged. On the otber baud, 
however, there is reason to be encouraged as regards the 
future, Not only are our own resources in the matter of 
kaolins increasing with inves igation, exploration and 
experiment, bu: artistic facility and taste arc showing the 
effect of culture in every direction. Jt is safe to accept 





1 [he Oeramte Art. A Oompendium of the history and 
Manufacture of Pottery and Porcelain, By Jennie J. Young, 
New York: Harper & Brothers, 
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the assertion that as soon as Americ ns evince a dis- 
position to purchase American wares the market will be 
well supplied, and our potteries will turn out work based 
on something better than the imitation of foreign 
proudcst. 


Life of Madame de la Rochefoucauld, Duchess of Dov- 
deauville. (Houghton, Osgood & Co.) Born amid the 
punctilious elegancies of the old French régime, Mme. de 
la Rochefoucauld gave early indications of that saintly 
character that is especially fostered in the Roman Catho- 
lic Church. Under Protestant teachings such natures 
generally receive a more practical] bent, but with the 
Catholics they are very apt to gravitate toward conven- 
tual life where their peculiar devoutness is developed to 
the highest degree. The subject of this memoir only 
escaped the veil through what she regarded as a super- 
natural warning. She was married during childhood, after 
the absurd custom of the period, to a young noble, the 
couple being immediately separated from one another, as 
indeed they were very glad to be, and sent to school. For- 
tunately the match proved a happy one. Madame de la 
Rochefoucauld was wonderfully beautiful, and possessed 
of a bright intelligence which caused her to be much 
sought after in the brilliant court society of the day. Her 
natural piety was stronger, however, than the attractions 
of the gay capital, and she seemed always to dwell in an 
atmosphere that raised her far above the plane of her 
surroundings. Indeed one cannot avoid the suspicion that 
her pietism is a trifle idealized. We are not sufficiently 
versed in the calendar of female saints to know her precise 
stanoing, but assuredly she deserves a high place on the 
list, and we cordially recommend her memoir as very 
pleasant reading for young and old. 

Goodholme’s Domestic Cyelopedia (Henry Holt & Co.) is 
a compilation of which it is difficult to write without using 
the trite quotation: ‘‘It is a good thing to have in the 
house.” It is issued in the attractive ferm which we have 
learned always to look for ia Holt’s publications, and is in- 
tended to be, as indeed it is, the book that everyone in the 
family will go to wheu anything is to be done. The father 
may consult it when he is a little puzzled about the man- 
agement of the gas-meter, or when he is not sure as to the 
best way of wording a certain promissory note. If, while 
he is reading up on the last mentioned subject, the mother 
or the grown-up danghter looks over his shoulder, she will 
straightway become absorbed in directions for making a 
“ Princesse dress,’’ which fill the opposite page. Then the 
eldest boy will want the book to bunt up something about 
games, and will be a little disappointed at finding nothing 
concerning base-ball, excepting full accounts of the proper 
way of treating the sprains, bruises, and contusions inci- 
dent to that pastime. Indeed it is almost impossible to 
open a page of the volume without finding something that 
is not at one time or another useful for reference. Nothing 
in domestic life is outside of its scope. Building, re- 
pairing, locating, warming, ventilation, drainage, garden- 
ing, decoration, cookmg, hygiene, disinfecting, dyeing, 
etc., etc., are a few of the subjects briefly and co. prehen- 
sively treated in its pages. Among the professional con- 
tributors who have prepared special articles are Calvert 
Vaux, Thos. Wisedels, Le vis Leeds, Geo. E. Waring, G. F. 
Babb, Mrs. E. S. Miller, Austin Flint, M.D., Wm. T. Lusk, 
M. D., Elwyn Waller, Ph.D., etc., etc. The illustrations 
are for the most part well selected avd clear for the pur- 
pose of elucidating the context. 

Selected Poems, by Matthew Arnold (Macmillan & Co.), 
edition complete in one volume. This volume will be wel- 
comed by all readers of the higher grade of English verse. 
In examining it we note a considerable number of sonnets 
and minor poems which are new to us and whieh are prob- 
ably not familiar to the general public. Dr. Arnold’s poetry 
is not always easily understood. Especially is this the 
case with his earlier poems of a philosophic cast. In narra- 
tive or epic poems, and later in life when he had learned 
that profundity does not necessarily imply obscurity, he is 
easily read and comprehended. His style even when ob- 
scure is so different from that modern school of poets which 
is obscure because it wishes to be odd that the contrast is 
eminently grateful. When he is hard to understand it is 
evidently because he cannot helpit. It is due to the thought 
rather than to the thinker, and will ordinarily pay for re- 
reading to the end that it may be appreciated. Arnold will 
always be best known throu sh his longer poems, such as 
**Sobrab and Rustrum,” ‘* Tristram and Iseult,’’ etc., but a 
great many of bis sonnets and his memorial and dramatic 
verses are true poetry of a high order and will be valued 
in the fo Songs of Italy, by Joaquin 
Miller (Roberts Bros.). Mr. Miller’s verses are jnot always 
of that admirable order which con:mands the highest en- 
comiums of the literary column, but we believe that he 
sells them at high rates and that his several copyrights are 
paying property. That is more than can be said for a 
great many books which to the critic seem better worthy 
of patronage. Perhaps it is is unfortunate for Mr. Miller 
that we have been turning over his leaves within an hour 
of renewing our acquaintance with Matthew Arnold, but 
we cannot see that his rhymes seem by contrast any less 
meritorious than usual. His admirers will probably find 
their liking increased by the present volume. That is the 
best we can conscientiously say of it, for to us his produo- 
tions, with bere and there an exception, seem to be of a 
very inferior order. 

Some Recent ScHoot Booxs.—The Complete Speller, 
by J. M. Watson (A. 8. Barnes & Co.), deserves unqualified 
commendation, being full in all departments of the subject, 
original and ingenious in its classification, progressive in 
its lessons, brief and pointed in its rules. and practical in 
its written exercises. ——From the same publishers we have 








the Elementary Arithmetic of Davies and Peck’s two-book 


course. Compiled by Prof. Peck, of Columbia College, one 
of the best living teachers of the higher mathematics, it is 
a great improvement on the corresponding work in the old 
series of Davies. At the same time, while it commences 
with great simplicity, in a style adapted to beginners, we 
fear the lessons advance in difficulty too rapidly for the 
young learner's comprehension; and the book (228 pages, 
12mo) seems to us to include too much for the grade for 
which it is designed.-——Another volume, also from Barnes, 
is Steele’s Fourteen Weeks in Physics, a new edition (in some 
respects corrected and improved) of the same author's 
‘‘Natural Philosophy,’ which has been some time before 
the public. The brevity of the text precludes an exhaustive 
treatment, many important topics being omitted and a 
superficial course being the necessary result, unless the 
book is supplemented by the oral instructions of a com- 
petent teacher. We must take exception to some of 
Steele’s definitions, as not likely to convey any idea to the 
learner’s mind; for instance, on p. 18, inertia is defined as 
“the negative property of passiveness.’? Moreover, some 
of his statements must be taken with many grains of salt: 
as when he says, p. 37, ‘‘A boy could in time draw the 
largest ship across the harbor in calm weather.’’ Give 
Mr. Steele till the Greek calends, and we doubt his drawing 
one of the Cunarders across New York Harbor except in 
a purely Pickwickian sense.——Zoology ef the Vertebrates, 
by Alex. Macalister (Henry Holt & Co.), is a convenient 
handbook on zoology, briefly setting forth the most impor- 
tant facts in connection with vertebrate animals in a style 
free from technicalities, and well furnished with illustra- 
tive engravings. This series of condensed hand-books, 
intermediate between the so-called primers and the heavy 
scientific treatises, will be found useful by a large class of 
genera] readers.——Elements of Geometry, by G. A. Went- 
worth (Ginn & Heath, Boston), is a creditable work. The 
subject is presented in an original form, which will cer- 
tainly facilitate the memorizing of the successive steps of 
the demonstrations. The figures are placed in the middle 
of the pages; the given lines are made continuous, the con- 
struction lines short-dotted, and the resulting lines long- 
dotted; tie data are printed in one kind of type, what is 
required in another, and the reasoning in a third: each dis- 
tinct assertion in the demonstration begins a new line: 
symbols are used as brief modes of expression; and exer- 
cises are furnished which apply the several propositions in 
a variety of ways. All these devices, though they may 
open no royal road to geometry, will certainly help the 
student to climb the geometrical ladder. Annotated 
Poems of Standard English Authors (Lippincott). Cheap: 
25 cents per vol.; well printed; stiff covers; republished 
from the English. But some of the annotations assume e 
degree of ignorance on the partof the average reader which 
we should be sorry to impute to the ordinary American juve 

nile.—— Words and How to Put Them Together (Appleton). 
A capital little primer to give the beginner some of the 
fundamental principles of grammar and composition. The 
author shows himself to be a practical and sympathetic 
teacher.——Shakespeare’s Tragedy of Hamlet ; with Notes 
(Harpers). This is the tenth volume in Mr. W. J. Rolfe’s capi- 
tal edition of Shakespeare—by far the best edition for school 
and parlor use. We speak after some practical use of it in 
a village Shakespeare Club. The notes are brief but use- 
ful; and the necessary expurgations are managed with 
discriminating skill——The Literature Primers (D. Apple- 
ton & Co.) continue to keep up their high standard. The 
series is edited by John Richard Green, M. A., and he has 
now added two more useful little books to the list. The 
English Grammar Exe: cises have been compiled by Rev 

Richard Morris, M. A., LL. D., President of the Philolog 

ical Society, and H. Courthope Bowen, M. A., Head Master 
of an English School. These exercises are conspicuously 

progessive and Clearly stated. The Primer is not meant to 
be adopted in schools so much as its methods are to be 
adapted by teachers who shall find it an index to a more 
extended system of grammatical training. And yet simply 
as a text- book it would be difficult to find a more valuable 
amount of information and suggestion in so small a com 

pass. Greek Literature is written by Prof. Jebb, Instructor 
in Greek at the University of Glasgow. It covers the 
whole period of Greek literature, from the Epics of the 
eighth century before Christ to the age of Justinian, 
529 4.D. It marks a real advance in the science of teach 

ing when Science Primers are written by Huxley, Balfour, 
Stewart and Lockyer; History Primers are written by 
Freeman, Wilkins and Mahaffy, and Literature Primers 
by Morris, Jebb and Stopford Brooke.-——A Synopsis of 
History, from B. c. 800 to a. D. 1878, by Samuel Willard. 
Professor of History in the Chicago High School. (D. 
Appleton & Co.) In Part First each page is divided by 
blue lines into five periods, and each period by black lines 
into five periods, representing four years each. Thus the 
page represents a century; and the cardinal facts of the 
century are written across the page so that the title covers 
the same number of vears in the diagram that the fact 
covers in history. These charts are followed by an 
analytical index. Part Second contains genealogical 
tables of rulers, showing the progression and close of each 
line of rulers, and the vicissitudes of ruling houses. The 
volume is compact in small atlas form and well prepared 
as to distinctness of type, a point invaluable in such charts. 
Of course such work is oniy meaut as incidental to real 
work in historical study. It affords ‘ hooks to hang the 
memory on.’’--——-The Primer of American Literature, by 
Chas. F. Richardson. (Houghton, Osgood & Co.) This 
primer covers over two centuries and a half of literary pro- 
duction, beginning with what the writer calls the “ Theo- 
logical Era,” which was introduced by the Bay Psalm 
Book of 1639 and the multitude of pamphlets by Increase 
and Cotton Mather. A few lines of description are given 
to each author throughout the review of our literature. 








~ : 
and whilst the book is not a very important work it will 
stimulate the interest of the young people for whom it is 
doubtless prepared. 

LITERARY NOTES. 

~-A visit from six hundred Roman Catholic editors is 
expected by the Pope in February, 1879. 

—Mr. John B. Gough is going to continue his autobiog- 
raphy down to the present time for immediate publication 
by Morgan & Scott, of London. 

—Mr. Elliott Stock, of London, isabout to publish a fac- 
simile reproduction of the ‘‘ Imitation of Christ” in the 
handwriting of Thomas & Kempis, dated 1441. 

—The current interest in Dante may be measured by a 
statement in the ‘‘ Jahrbuck” of the German Dante-Society 
that within the seven years ending July 1877 about 550) 
publications concerning the poet were issued. 

—Dr. Delitsch, the celebrated German theologian, has 
come into possession of Schiller’s own copy of Kant’s 
“ Kritik der Urtheilskraft,” full of marginal notes, anno- 
tations, queries and other addenda, all of much philosoph- 
ical as well as personal interest. 

—Prof. Geddes, of the University of Aberdeen, has 
written a book to prove that a part of the ‘*‘ liad” was 
written by an early poet who lived in Asia and used Thes- 
salian traditions, while the most of it and the whole of the 
** Odyssey” belong to a later hand. 

—W. H. Smith & Son, of London, have issued a ‘** Special 
Map of Afghanistan,’’ which gives boundaries, railways, 
and other features; and, for a specialty, an ‘ inset” map of 
the now famous Khyber Pass on a large scale. In this 
connection we may add that Mr. Keith Johnston disavows 
all responsibility for another aewly published map of Af- 
ghanistan with which his name has been associated. 

—The contents of the ** New Englander" for Novembe1 
are: “‘A Scholar of the Twelfth Century,” Prof. Thomas 
Lounsbury: ‘‘ Roman Catholic Legislation in Maryland,” 
G. F. Magoun; *‘ Spinoza” translated from Renan by Prof. 
Stuart Phelps; ** Religious Teachers and Scientific Ex- 
perts,” Rev. G. W. Wright; ‘ Reaction of New England 
on English Puritans,’’ Rev. Leonard Bacon; ‘‘ The English 
Method of Pronouncing Latin,’’ Prof. L. 8. Potwim: 
‘‘Latin Pronounciation,’’ Prof. Thomas A. Thacher; and 
the usual Book Notices. 

—Spelling reform is advised by the American Philo- 
logical Association as instanced in the following words: 
Tho, thru, catalog, wisht, gard, hav, infinit, definit, liv, 
giv, ar. The Spelling Reform Association recommends 
the adoption of these rules for immediate observance: 
I. Use e for ea when equivalent to short e; as helth, welth. 
II. Omit silent e after a short vowel: as hav, giv, liv. III. 
Use f for ph; as filosopher, fantom. IV. Omit one letter 
of a final double; as wil, shal. V. Use ¢ instead of ed when 
it represents the sound; as wisht, slasht. 

—The Orange Judd Company have now ready the 
eleventh thousand of Miss Corson’s “‘ Twenty-five Cent 
Dinners for Families of Six,’’ revised and enlarged, at the 
price of twenty-five cents. The same house have in press 
Miss Corson’s *“‘ Cooking School Text Book and House 
keeper’s Guide to Cookery and Kitchen Management; a 
complete resumé of the principles of domestic economy as 
taught in the New York Cooking School, and desi 
forward the establishment of similar schools to other cities; 
it will also enable ladies who cannot attend cooking schools 
to adapt these principles to the requirements of their own 


gned to 


households 

—The two volumes of “ Scribner s Monthly ” and the one 
for St. Nicholas for the year are full of good things both in 
the literary and artistic line. In the ‘‘Monthly” we have 
had Dr. Eggleston’s ‘‘ Roxy,” Dr. Morton's * African Gold 
Mines,” Burroughs’s charming sketches on ** Birds and Out- 
door Life,” all finely illustrated, and poems, stories and 
sketches from hosts of well known writers. Among the 
artists are Walter Shirlaw, the head of the ‘‘ Student’s Art 
League,’’ Wyatt Eaton, Thomas Moran, F. 8. Church, Miss 
Bridges and Mrs. Foote, and the engravers have well exe- 
cuted the work of the artists. As to the St. Nicholas, that 
child would be difficult if not impossible to please who 
would not be delighted with it. It is certainly one of the 
best Children’s Gift Books of the season. 


BOOKS REC EIVED. 


[The receipt of all new pubitcatwons delivered at the Edit- 
orl Rooms of this paper will Be ack..owledged in tts earviest 
subsequent ixsue. Publishers will con er a favor by promptly 
advising ue of any omission in this reapect. Aceompanying 
memoranda of prices are desirable in all cases.) 


Authors and Titles. Publishers, Price. 





aoe ” r.. * Bagiioh Literature.” ...cccoccecesecessces Appletons. 2 
ee christian, Dei-t, aud the Prophets.” C. P. Sumerby 50 
Bailey. J. M.,” Fogland from «a Back Window.” 


Lee & BBoveré. 18 
Bartien, \ >< H.. “Interest and Bond Tables of *votusl Life 
u* ). 
Beesly. oe = tories from the Hi« story of Rome.” Macmillan. 1 
Calvert, George H.. ordswort Lee & »hepara. 
‘ berbulles, Victor, “Jean ‘Téterol’s idea.” 4 ppletons, 
Clarke, W. Horatio, * The Harmonic echoo) forthe Organ.” 
Oliver Ditson. 
. Carter Bros. 1 


&3 


Cuyler, od L., 


x 


p= ny Papers 











Farrar, F. * Lite of Chriet Parts ear 

Cassell, Petter & Galpin. 
Herings. Marion, * The Dinner Yeur Book.”.......... Scribners. 2 26 
Hoh, Em ly 3.," Mater "s on R . Carter Bros. 1 0 

ps International L een yuas- 0. C. Cook. 
Jewett, Sarab 0.," Play Da Houghton. Osgvod &+o. 14 
Jobnson, Elizabeth “. “a e “studio Arts.’ met =~ f Hot &Co. & 
M: rrecump. —, Live B ys in Texas. -Lee & shepard. 1Ww 
* Nursery Rhy we PE EEE OEE NT, " ~ SO 
Optic, Oliver, * “Teake’ Breezes. gf PEA ” 9 1580 

Raymond, Ri sniter. * * Book cf Jé »b. . FE »pletons. 
Surveant, Leet, ° * New Greece.” . Cassell, Better Galpin. 3% 
“short ty wy wh aesecndeedbewdae 60 463. 0- péncdud -rter Bros. Au 
Aweetzer, M urner.’ -Hougbton, Gage od ECO. 5 
shepard. 1 50 


towmesne. Virginia F, 2" “Woman's Word.” 
all omas H., “The Comprebensive ‘ burch.’ ’...a&ppletons. 

wi nslow, Octavius, * Help Hearenward.” Corter Bros. Th 

Yonge «. M., “ Christians und Moors of spain.’ *...Maemillun. 100 

We have also received current numbers of the following publi- 
cations: 

American Missionary. American Observer, Banker's Magazine. 
Barnes's Educational Heb Gus , Bapttet Missionary 7 Meneses, Bee- 
Keeper’s Magazine, triti-b Quarterly, r picell, nary. Golden 
Hours, Guide to Holiness, International, Littell, Nut. “yo &choo) 
Teacher, Nat. ‘em.erance Advocate, New Englander, Preacher 
Presbyterian Monthly Record, Presbyterian Record for Canads 
Sanitarian, The Morning 
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Science and rt. 


Art LecturEs—General di Cesnola, the collector of the 
art treasures now in the Metropolitan Museum, will deliver 
aseries of lectures on the Ancient Art of Cyprus at Chicker- 
ing Hall, on the evenings of the 7th, 14th, 21st and 27th of 
November. The lectures will be illustrated by specimens 
from the museum. 


PRESERVATION OF Woop.—The method of preserving 
wood by the application of lime, as pursued by M. Svostal, 
is published in the French journals. He piles the planks 
in a tank, and puts over all a layer of quick-lime, which is 
gradually slaked with water. Timber for mines requires 
about a week to be thoroughly impregnated, and other 
wood more or less time according to its thickness. The 
material acquires a remarkable degree of hardness on being 
subjected to this process, and, it is alleged, will never rot. 
Beechwood had been prepared in this way for hammers 
and other tools for iron works, and is said to become as 
hard as oak without parting with any of its elasticity or 
toughness, and to last much longer than when not thus 
prepared. 





A Curious Fact.—‘‘Nature” prints a letter certifying 
that wasps and bees, and by inference other insects of the 
same class, when chloroformed and at the point of death 
protrude their stings and, bending the body until the tail 
approaches the mouth, seemingly absorb a drop of clear 
fluid that exudes from the point of the sting, and at once 
become motionless and apparently dead. They may, how- 
ever, subsequently recover, so that the act cannot be re- 
garded as suicidal. The inference is that the poison is a 
narcotic of which the insect partakes when an extremity 
arrives from which he thinks there is no escape. If this ke 
so it is singular that these well-armed and pain-giving 
creatures should be provided with a recourse that may 
secure a blissful unconsciousness of pain in any crisis of 
danger, and yet does not prove faial should the danger 
pass. 


FARMERS AND MINERS.—The war between these two 
great industrial interests in California, to which we re- 
ferred a few weeks ago, bids fair to become a contest in- 
volving a good deal of capital. The farmers of the whole 
Sacramento region have formed an “ Anti-débris Associa- 
tion,” whose purpose is to prosecute to the courts of last 
resort the suits in which the members engage to protect 
their lands against the ruin threatened by hydraulic min- 
ing operations in the foot-hills. The subscribers pledged 
themselves to an assessment of three per cent. on their 
assumed interest and $170,000 was subscribed at the meet- 
ing for organization. On the other hand the mining in- 
terests have organized, and will probably be willing to 
spend more money than their antagonists. More resolute 
than either the farmers or the miners, however, are their re- 
spective lawyers, who are ready to fight the question in the 
courts to the bitter end, and for an adequate ‘ honor- 
arium.” 


An OPEN Woop-FIRE.—Few persons are wholly insensi- 
ble to the charm of an open wood-fire, and no scientific state- 
ment of the amount of heat wasted by such a fire can ever 
banish the open hearth and its cheerful blaze, as an orna- 
ment if not as a heater. The expense of such a fire, how- 
ever, is such that many are deterred from using :t; but a 
correspondent writes us triumphantly that he has discov- 
ered a remedy: 

NEAR Boston, Oct. 25th, 1878. 

I am visiting at the house of a fellow-scribbler, who, like 
many another of the guild, is better supplied with esthetic 
tastes than with the means for gratifying them. As the 
library where we were sitting, last evening, began to darken, 
said he, ‘I'll light q fire.” ‘‘ You don’t mean to say,” said I, 
“that you squander your income in open wood-fires?”’ 

“*T do just that,” said he; ‘‘and it costs about three cents 
a time.” 

He rangfor— No, I cannot tella lie. He went himself 
and brought two medium-sized sticks of hard wood and a 
handful of shavings. I remarked that if there was any 
one thing that I could do better than another it was to tell 
some one else how to build a fire, and I seated myself to 
observe and criticise. 

My friend laid the two sticks side by side across the fire- 
dogs. 

“You'll want more kindlings,’”’ said I, thinking he was 
going to cram them under the sticks, and wondering why 
he had not placed them on the hearth in the first place. 

‘* Who’s building this fire?” said he, poking about among 
the cold ashes and piling all the bits of charred wood and 
charcoal that he could find on top of the two sticks and in 
the crack between them. 

When he had completed his little platform of charcoal he 
laid his handful of shavings upon it and a lighted match 
among them. 

By this time I saw that a demonstration was in progress, 
and held my peace, prepared to remark, ‘‘I told you so,” 
when the experiment failed. 

Meanwhile I sat still and watched. The shavings burned, 
of course. I expected that. But presently, as I had not 
expected, sparks and little mouldering splinters began to 
drop among the bits of charcoal. By the time that the 
shavings had burned up there was quite a glowing bed of 
coals under the ashes, and this gradually spread until the 
fragments were generally alight. Presently a flickering 
tongue of flame crept up from between the large sticks, 
and in a few minutes a very sightly little fire was blazing 
on the hearth, and the beauty of it was that it did not need 
replenishing all the evening. Of course I expressed sur- 
prise that my friend knew this way of building a fire, and 
told him that I could not have done it much better myself. 





He smiled rather quizzically and said that he learned 
the trick out of an old English Magazine. 

I in imated I was familiar with the passage to which he 
referred, but hac myself happened upon the original in an 
obscure hieroglyph among the rock-temples of upper 
Egypt. ; 

Of course a fire made of two sticks is not equal in effect 
to a broad blaze rushing up the chimney-throat, but it does 
very well for literary men of limited means, and imparts a 
warm glow to the room such as comes from no other 
source. 7a 


Fact and Aumor. 


—The yellow fever has been found to be an excellent 
preventive against tramps. 

—Mr. Gladstone says that he remains in a state of ‘‘ con- 
tented reserve” on the subject of spiritualism. 

—A game of foot-ball was played at Sheffield, England, 
at night, in a field illuminated by four electr’c lights. 

—Last year the letter carriers connected with the free 
delivery offices handled on an average 314,629 letters 
apiece. 

—Out of the small appropriation granted by Congress the 
navy has contrived to repair and set afloat ten of its un- 
seaworthy ships. 

—Weston, the pedestrian, has gone into bankruptcy in 
England for about £1,000. He was permitted to retain the 
tools of his trade. 

—Four hundred pounds of nitro-glycerine exploded at 
Petrolia, Pa., on Monday week, killing two men and 
wounding another. 

—The Army of the Tennessee held its reunion at Indian- 
apolis on Wednesday. Col. Wm. H. Miles, of Madison, 
Ind., was the orator. 

—Central Pacific refuses to allow the government to ex- 
amine its books under the law authorizing such examina- 
tion passed by the last Congress. 

—The time-honored belief that ‘‘dead men tell no tales” 
will be discredited if mediums are admitted to testify in 
court, as in the Vanderbilt will case. 

—Edison’s sudden illness has caused a buoyant feeling in 
the gas-stock market. It is nothing but neuralgia, and he 
has already invented ten cures for it. 

—Twenty-one thousand dollars is the sum that Mr. Van- 
derbilt paid for ‘‘Maud S.,” the only four-year-old filly 
that has ever trotted a mile in 2.174. 

—An officer of the Royal Engineers (English) is credited 
with the theory that submarine telegraph cables break in 
consequence of the swelling of the earth. 

—The ‘‘ London Times” lights its press-rooms with the 
electric light, and the local gas companies have withdrawn 
their advertisements and sent in their bills. 

—‘*To change your watch-dog for a fox,” said Mr. 
Schurz in his Boston speech, ‘“‘ would doubtless shake up 
things, but what would become of your chickens?’’ 

—A valued Mussulman contemporary, ‘‘Al Jaw4ib,” ad- 
vises the Ameer of Afghanistan to make the best terms he 
can, consistent with the exalted dignity of his station. 

—The Porter Court Martial has adjourned until Dec. 
18th after deciding to admit the documentary evidence of 
the petitioner. General Pope is not to appear as a witness. 

—Four hundred thousand ounces of fine silver were pur- 
chased by the government last week at about 11014 cents 
per ounce, that being a little below current London quota- 
tions. 

—Richard Realf, one of ‘‘ John Brown’s men,” died in 
San Francisco last week. He was a natural genius, and 
did some creditable literary work in the course of his er- 
ratic life. 

—Bears, squirrels and other wild creatures are draw- 
ing toward the settlements so as to be near pig-pens and 
granaries during the severe winter which they believe to 
be at hand. 

—German Socialists are discussing the advisability of 
emigrating en masse to America or Central Asia. The last 
named country is altogether the best for them. No charge 
for the advice. 

—The property of the navy department, including real 
estate, ships, stores, etc., is estimated at $150,000,000, and 
there is danger of its deteriorating for want of funds to 
take care of it. 

—Two wedding rings in transit by post from abroad were 
seized as dutiable by the Customs officials. ‘‘ Hateful 
things” is said to have been the substance of her remarks 
on hearing of it. 

—Fact and Rumor hereby enters an exclusive claim to 
the phrase, ‘‘ Now that the smoke of the conflict has cleared 
away,” etc., etc., or words to that effect, in referring to 
the late elections. 

—Londen correspondents are off for the Afghan war; 
Forbes for the ‘‘ Daily News,” Charles Norman for the 
“Times,” F. Boyle for the ‘‘Standard,” and P. Robinson 
for the ‘* Telegraph.” 

—The last French army gazette (‘“‘ Annuaire Militaire’) 
drops all the nobiliary titles of officers, and still the Presi- 
dent of the Republic signs himself ‘‘ Maréchal de Mac- 
Mahon, Duc de Magenta.”’ 

—Not to be behind-hand in following the example set at 
the Manhattan Bank, the National Bank of Genoa (Spain) 
has had two and a half millions of its funds stolen, and 
three of the bank officials have been arrested. 

—General Early, president of the Southern Historical 
Society, reported at the annual meeting that the associa- 
tion is in a highly prosperous condition, and has collected 
much valuable material for preservation in its archives, 

—A little Canadian girl was playing in the woods and 
found a pretty little black dog. She led it home with 
her apron-string. It was a bear cub, whose mamma 








, 





presently missed it, and made things lively fora while 
about -the door yard. 

—Scene in a fashionable church:—A sensitive musical 
gent is seated three pews behind a loud-voiced young lady, 
who sings most of the high notes flat. He endures three 
stanzas, and then hurls his hymn-book at the offender. 
Costs, $5 fine for assault and $10 for ruin of new Fall 
bonnet. 

—Published and trustworthy lists show that the stock of 
320 banks in the larger cities is quoted below par except in 
ninety-six instances. In the case of two-thirds of them 
the stockholders are dubious about getting back the money 
they invested. This does not look much like a “ bloated 
monopoly”’ business. 

—Bvt. Brigadier-General Julius Hayden died in Orange, 
N. J., last week. He served in all the wars of the United 
States since 1812, besides fighting the Indians during the 
years of his active service on the Plains. Out of the not 
very munificent earnings of an army officer he always 
gave one-tenth in charity. 

—Hereafter the citizen of Illinois may sit by his front 
window after a snow-storm and complacently watch 
his neighbors wade through the drifts on his sidewalk. 
The Supreme Court of the State has decided that no city 
can by ordinance compel private individuals to clear away 
the snow in the public highway. 

—Professional counterfeiters lost a fine chance to secure 
a lot of old United States Mint dies at Philadelphia the 
the other day. They were offered for sale among the 
effects of a numismatologist into whose possession they 
had come in some unexplained manner. The government 
officers seized the whole collection. 

—A letter accidentally discovered saved the State prison 
at Concord, Mass., from a wholesale release of its prison- 
ers on Monday of last week. The plot was no doubt laid 
by the friends of the Northampton bank robbers, who were 
to enter the prison well armed at an early hour in the 
morning, overpower the guard and set the captives free. 
What discord there would have been in Concord if this 
benevolent design had been carried out! 

—Admitting that the use of the editorial ‘“‘ we’ is rer- 
fectly proper in the present tense, is there any reasonable 
limit to its use in the past or future? Here now is the 
‘“* Hartford Courant”’ celebrating its 115th birthday, ard it 
talks calmly about what “we” did for the good of the 
community in 1763 or thereabout. General Hawley and 
Charles Dudley Warner, the editors, are venerable persons 
no doubt, but they should be discreet in the use of that 
potent pronoun. 

—The Arctic schooner ‘“‘ Florence,” Captain Tyson, which 
sailed from New London two years ago to make prepara- 
tions for the Howgate expedition, has returned because 
Congress could not find time to make the needed appropria- 
tion. The little craft has had abundant opportunity to 
demonstrate her fine sea-going qualities, and her crew 
have had their fill of hardship and adventure. She 
reached New London last week having been previously 
heard from at St. John’s, N. F., and at Provincetown, 
Mass., which ports she was obliged to make owing to stress 
of weather. 

—Shop-keepers are warned to beware of the apparently 
inebriated man who enters the store and leaning sociably 
over the show-case puts his elbow through one of the panes 
of glass. Naturally the shop-keeper demands payment for 
the damage, and is told in maudlin phrase that he (the in- 
ebriate) has plenty of money in his pocket. The shop- 
keeper thereupon searches aud finds @ $50 bill, from which 
he abstracts enough to p#y for the glass, and, returning 
the change, turns the in¢Hriate into the street. Sudden 
sobering of inebriate on turning the corner. Fifty-dollar 
bill counterfeit. 

—Erroneous reports are being circulated concerning Mr. 
Beecher’s salary during his lecture tour on the Pacific 
Coast. It is said that he received $1,000 a lecture while in 
San Francisco. This is not true. He never got more 
than $250 a lecture during his Western engagement. He 
would have received $300 if he had not taken his wife with 
him. Reference has been made to a contemplated Euro- 
pean lecturing tour by Mr. Beecher next summer. At 
present he has no intention of going abroad next season, 
though Major Pond, his agent, has once or twice urged 
him to make such a trip.—[Brooklyn Eagle. 

—Small-boys with ill-regulated tendencies to chemical 
investigations would do well to study the lives of cel- 
ebrated chemists. The discoverer of fulminate of mer- 
cury utterly disappeared at the instant of triumph. Never 
a trace of him was found amid the wreck of his laboratory. 
Fulminate of gold, too, is so’ terrible an agent that an 
ounce of it if jarred ever so slightly will devastate a whole 
neighborhood. Moreover, sonte of the common chemicals 
if ignorantly allowed to come in contact will, without a 
moment’s warning, blow to atoms any one who happens 
to be near. It is therefore desirable that a preliminary 
course of instruction should precede general chemical re- 
search. 

—This time it was an ourang-outang of distinguished 
ability that followed the ‘“‘ American bull” and the “‘ Him- 
alayan bear,” of the two weeks preceding, in setting at 
naught the municipal regulations of London. The inno- 
cent driver of a covered ‘“‘ van,” on proceeding to load up 
at the East India docks, found the animal in the possession 
of his vehicle. Having vanquished the driver it went into 
the house-breaking line, and overthrew a costermonger 
who remonstrated, breaking his cart and ruining his 
wares. Then he captured a saddle horse and was about to 
ride away when he caught his late antagonist making a 
face at him and gave chase at once on foot (all four feet 
probably). The costermonger fled for safety into a group 
of navvies who, after a severe struggle, secured the ourang 
and no doubt had him duly committed for assault before 
the nearest police magistrate. 
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Financial, 








From Monday, Oct. 28, to Saturday, 
Nov. 2. 


Financial Quotations—Gold.— 


Gold (highest)... 
Lega! Tenders.. .. 


Government Bonds.— 
These figures indicate the highest nominal rates,) 
1881. ¥..... socccee 2 
ee er 
188d. 
1865... 
CET. Picccee 
1867. C ..000 
fs, 5-20s, I8d8. r..... 
ym, 5-208, ‘S68, C...... 
“sh . § eee 
8. LO-408, ©. 
4. funded, I88l. r. . 
5s funded. 1s8l. c... 


see 100% 
- 99.62 





ba 
8, 5-208. 
és. 5-208, 
is, 5-208. 
is. 2-208. 






is. register 
4s, coupon, - 
js, Currency, ¢..... 

Bids 
Alabama 5s, J&83... 





for State Bonds. 
43 | Mo. 63, H.&8.J.d '86. 103% 


Alabama 5s. 1886.... 43 | Mo.H. &S.J.due ’87. 1U6X 
Alabama 8s, (884.... 42 | N.Y. 6s. G.R,, ’87. 113 


Alabama 4s, 1888 








Ark. 7s, M. & L. R. 
A.78.L.R.P.B.4&N.O. 
Ark. js, M. O.&R.R. 
Conn. 6s, 1883-4.....- 
Ga, tis, IS7T¥-s0-st 
Gia 78, DB. bas., IB 
Ga. 7s, indorsed '86, 
il. coup. ts. I879.... 






102%} Oliv 6s, ” 




















ill. War Loan..... 102 | Ohio 6s, 86... .. ... 110 
K ¥. His «- 1024! Rhode Island 68.... 107 
Louisian& fig...-.... 62 | South Carolina ts.. 20 
La. 6s, new ponds.. 52 do J.&J. 5 
La. 68. new Fi’g D’t. do A.&0.. 5 
La. 78, Penitentiary do 6s. F.A.’6.. 5 
La. ts, Levee Bas... do 68,L.C.’89J.4&J3 20 
L+. 8s, Levee Bds... do 68.L.C."89A.4£0 20 
La. 88, L. B. of "75... do 78 of '88.. ..... 
La. 7s, Conaal, 1914. Tenn. ts. old, '90-2-48 28x 
Mich. 6a, '879........ ( Tenn. 6s, n.b....... 25 
Mich. 68, 1883........ 105 Tenn 6s, n.b. n.s.. 25 
Mo. fs, aque tn I878.. U2 Virg: nia 6s. old. 22 
Mo. 6s. due ‘52 or '83 10s do 6s, n.b.. tH. 22 
Mo. 6s due in 1584. 1044 do 6s. n.b., 67..... 22 
Vo.68 due ip iss7. 104% do fs. consol b... 70 
Mo. #8, due in (888.. 104% Va. 6s,ex mat’dc... 51% 
Mo. ts, due '89 or "90 105 dao 6s. deferred bd. 6% 
Mo. Hs, A. or U.d."82 4 D.C. 3.658, 1924. ....- 7 
Mo. 6s.F bs, dM4-15.. 107 
Foreign Exchange.— 
0 days. 3 davs. 


London prime bankers, 4.5134@4.51% 


4.00 59 4.07 





, 
Wholesale Prices Farm Produce. 
For the week ending Nov. 2, 1878. 

Butter. —Receipts for tne week were 27,753 pkgs. 
Exports, 5730 pkgs. This week was the first cold, 
wintry weather of the season, and there was more 
demand for reaily good butter. State Creameries 
quite generally close on the Ist, which materially 
iessens the supply of fresh make. From now out 
the trade will have to rely upon Western Creamery 
fresh, and late ends of private dairies, and wil! fall 
back upon June (reamery make and the bodies of 
dairies only when obliged to, and then at lower 
prices and with a good deus) of grumbling as to 
quality. There were sales this week of some old 
flavored dairies, some time in store, at 12, M@léc., 
some bright freshly-arrived Welsh dairies at 1I8@ 
2c. One long Remsen dairy at the latter price. 
Two or three fine Delaware Cairies, specials, 
brought 2ic.,and a line of three dairies, 128 pkgs., to- 
gether were offered at 19%c.. without being sold. We 
quote: Sour cream creameries, fresh make, 26@27c.; 
sweet cream creameries, fresh make, 23@25c.; prime 
Fall make private dairv, 22@@25c.; fair to good Fall 
butter, 15@20c.; entire dairies, Southern and middle 
tier counties, fine, I8k@2ec.: entire dairies. North- 
ern Welch, fine, |[7@-0c.; creameries, prime June 
and Juiy make, |8@20c.; entire daimes, State butter, 
common to fine, 2@i5e.; Western fresh dairy 
packed l4@18c.; Western fresh ladle-packed, 10@ 
lic.; Western milled butter, 7@10c.; grease, 4@6c. 

Cheese.—Keceipts for the weer were 46,271 
boxes. Exports, 22,688 boxes. The market repeats 
the same old story: a large stock of unmvoveable 
property accumulated, and additions being made 
thereto weekly, and no daylight on the way out of 
the stock. Special fancies have a value of 9@9\c. 
over the trier, and as for the rest of the grade 
there’s no real price to rely on. We quote: State 
factory, fancy September, prime late 
made 8@9%c,; State factory, fair to good, 6@8c.;: 
skimmed cheese, 1@5c. 

Eggs «re | and 2c. per doz. higher. Fresh marks 
sell readily at 22@23 cts. Limed eggs at 14@17 cts. 
per doz. 

Beans.—Prime mediums are in request at $1.65 
@#1.10 per bush., and marrows at #1.75. 

Beeswax sells readily at 2 

Dried Apples.— Evaporated stock sells well at 
8@9 cts. for very choice. Sliced fruit exceedingly 
dull, the evaporated taking its place. Prime Ohio 
er State coarse cut quarters would seil to a limited 
extent at 34 cts., but quality must be unexcep- 
tionable. 

Poultry and Game.—We quote: chickens, per 
Ib.. 9@'2c.; fowis, ver ib., 9@llc.; turkeys, per Ib. 
10@ i2e ; ducks, WO12c.; venison, long saddles, per 
Ib., M4@l5e.; venison, short saddies, per Ib., 16@i7c.; 
grouse, trapped, per pair, 85@90c,; partridge. per 
pair, 0@75ec. 


9@9Ke.; 


1@ ic. 





SCHWARZ’ TOY BAZAARS 
765 Broadway between Sth & %th Streets. 
1159 Broadway, corner 27th Street. 


Many Novel and Choice Goods, 


which our MR. F. A. O. SCHWARZ has personally 
selected in Europe 


NOW OPEN. 

The present display and great variety of hand- 
some goods is admired by all who have seen it for 
its BEAUTY AND ELEGANCE. 

Particular attention is invited to the GRAND 
EXHIBITION OF DOLLS AND DOLLS WITH 
TROUSSEAUX, elegantly dressed in the latest 
Styles by our Special Modiste in Paris. 











NEW PUBLICATIONS. — 





New and Important 
Books. 
POLITICAL, SOCIAL, DOMESTIC. 


~ a 

NEW GREECE 

JI _— A Ae 
By LEWIS SERGEANT. 

An Account of the Establis':ment and the 
Actual Condition of the Hellenic Kingdom 
with a Consideration of the Responsibilities 
and Obligations of England, and her In 
terest in the further Development of the 
Country. Demy 8vo, with two Maps, $3.50. 
* At the present moment, when Greece and 

its claims enter so largely into the Eastern 

Question, Mr. Sergeant's book appears oppor- 

tunely.”—[London Bookseller. 

“ Those chapters which deal with tbe history 


of modern Greece are written with much care | 


and deserve attentive perusal. Itis not avery 
inviting picture of European diplomacy and 
statecraft which the author presents.’’—| Lon- 
don Athenwum. 


Old and New London: 


A Narrative of its History, its People, and 
its Places. Each volume contains about 
200 Illustrations and Maps. Vols. I. and 
Il. are by WALTER THORNBURY ; the re- 
maining volumes are by EpwarD WAL 
FORD. Complete in six volumes. Cloth, 
each, $4.50; half calf per 
vol., $8. 

Vols. I. and II. contain the History of 
London East of Temple Bar. 

Vols. III, and IV. contain the History 
of London West of Temple Bar. 


or morocco, 


Vol. V. contains the History of the 
Western and Northern Suburbs of 
London. 


Vol. VI. contains the History of London 
South of the Thames. 
“The best popular book en Londen which 
has yet been issued.” —| Daily News, London. 
* As for giving an idea of the book, it would 
be impossible. The reader must go to it.”— 
[Spectuwor. 


History of the English Bible. 


By the MA., D.D. 
Frontispiece. 240 pages. 
Cloth, $1.50. 

“The beautiful and comprehensive volume 
is illustrated with fac-similes of the text of tie 
earlier versions, and contains a store of infor- 
mation on this noble subject, concluding with 
a chapter on the revision now in progress.” 
[The New York Observer. 

te If not for sale by your bookseller, we 
will send, prepaid, on receipt of price. 


CASSELL, PETTER, & GALPIN, 


596 Broadway, New York. 


FOR SINCINC CLASSES. 
ONWARD | (75 cts., $7.50 per dozen.) By L. 
+ O. EMERSON, and is the Author’s 

last and perhaps best compilation for 
Singing Schools. Fine instructions, abun- 
dant exercises, many Glees and Songs, and 

a good quantity of Sacred Music. 


JOHNSON'S Method for Singing 


CLASSES, (60 cts., or $6.00 per dozen) for 
Singing Schools, has remarkably clear in- 
structions, and a large quantity of pleasing 
Sacred and Secular Music for practice. 
($1.00, or $9 per 


THE LAUREL WREATH, Si239"838" 


O. Perkins, is a grand book for Singing 
Classes in High Schools, Normal Schools 
and Seminaries. Part 1, Elementary. Part 
li, Voice Cultivation. Part Ill, Select 
Music in2,3and4 parts. Part 1V, Sacred 
Music. 

(60 ots., 


GRAMMAR SCHOOL CHOIR, ° ss 


per dozen.) By W. 8. TILDEN, is an ex- 
ceedingly weil constructed book for the 
Singing classes in Grammar Schools (the 
higher classes), and for the younger classes 
of High Schools. 

(50 cts.,or $5 per 


THE WHIPPOORWILL, (2ct-es rer 


PERKINS, is a genial and very bright col- 
lection of School Songs. 

Any book mailed post-free, for retail price. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
_c. H. Ditson & Co., 843 Broadway. N.Y. 

SEND (for THE ORPHEUS~— King’s 
Journal of Music. 14 pages of 


10 Choice Music. Best Out. 
HORACE M. KING, Publisher, 


CENTS 27 Park Place, N. ¥ 


W. L BUTLER'S BOOK STORE, 


33 Union Square, New York. 


Can be purchased all the foreign Newspapers and 
Magazines, and the files are being constantly re- 
newed as the ocean steamers arrive. 
Leading Papers, &c., Prices, 
Foreign Papers, &c. Fashion Papers. 


tev. W. F. MOULTON, 
Crown §&vo, 






























London Graphic. ..$12 00 | Queen............... $12 00 
e llius. News 12 L’Elegance.. 20 00 
sie Punch ..... 6 50 | France Elegant.... 9 5y 
“ W’kly Times 5 0)| Keme... es . 12 00 

Saturday Review.. 9 00| Saison... 120! 

Fortnightly or Con- Millinera | 

COMPOTRET..o0.00. OGY] Maker’. ......cco... 6 00 
emple Bar or | Journaldes Modes. 9 00 
Cornhill........00 6 00 | Moniteur ........... 








INO. 3. 
BY 
IraD. Sankey, Jas. McGranahan 
Geo. C. Stebbins, 


Used in the Gospel Mectings conducted by 
Messrs. Moody, Whittle and Pentecost, 


*,* The world-wide acceptance of Nos. land 2 of 
this series of Gospel Humns, and the demand fora 
fresh collection of the same character, bas enc /ur- 
aved the publishers to send forth the THIRD book. 
{It will fouad to contai~ a large proportion of 
new Songs neyer before puulished, including sev- 
eral by the inspired BLIss, which have beer 
served for this bo k, together with some of 
most useful cider ones. Io short, 

GOSPEL HYMNS No. 3 
is offered as the best collection of pure, invigorat 
ing scriptural songs ever produced, not surpasse 
even by the two preceding of the same celebrated 


series. 





he 
1 re- 
the 
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Price, 35c., by mail; $3.60 ver dozen, by express 
Gospel Hymns No. 3, words only. 
Price, Gc., by mail; 6Oc. per dozen, by express. 


Biglow & Main, John Church & Co., 
amet 


9th st., New York. ‘incinnati, O. 











DEMOREST'S MONTHLY 


— THE — 








-| WORLD'S MODEL MAGAZINE, |— 


A grand combination of the entertaining, the 
useful, and the besutiful, with fine art engravings 
and oii pictures in each No. Price 25c. Yearly 
83, With an unequaled premium two splenaia oil 
pictures, RoCK OF AGES and TH# LION’s BRLD+ 
15x2l inches, mounted on canvas; transportation, 
ite. extra. Send postal card for full particulars. 
Address 


W. JENNINCS DEMOREST, 





R. WORTHINCTON. 


Has just received a RARE and Valuable Col- 
lection of ENGLISH BOOKS, comprising the 
best LIBRARY Editions of Standard Authors, 
mostly in Fine Bindings, representing the 
various departments of literature. selected by 
Mr. Worthington in person during the past 
summer in 
best collection yet imported, amongst which 
are fine copies of 


vols. Folio. 


LS. LW vols. 
GROTE’S GREECE, 
12 vols. 
FROUDE’ ENGLAND, 
CAMPBEL 
2 ty 


Best Ed. 


Scarce. 








Best Liby. Ed. 
¥°S WORKS, Best Liby. Ed. 
THACKERAY’S WORKS. Best Liby. 


fd. 22 vols. 


DICKENS’ WORKS. 30 vols. Best 
Editions. 
BEACONSFIELD’S WORKS. 10 vols. 


rC., WC. 
te” CATALOGUES NOW READY. 

R. WORTHINGTON, 

750 Broadway, N. Y. 
LYMAN ABBOTT’S 


Commentaries a2. New Testament 


Lilustrated and Popular, giving the latest views of 
the best biblical scholars on all disputed points. 
A concise, strong and faithful Exposition, 

In (8) eight volumes, octavo. 

Sold onty by Subscription, 

Agents wanted in every locality. Descriptive 
circular sent on application, giving the views of 
the press and clergymen and laymen of all denomi- 
nations of Christians. 

“ Practically useful beyond anything of the sort.”’ 
—Congregationalist, Boston. 

“As a popular commentary, unexcelled.”—Re- 
ligious Heraid, Hartford. 

“ Its author thinks independently, reasons clear- 
ly, avoids flatulant rhetoric, cantand sectarianism, 
expands sufficiently, abbreviutes wisely.”—Rev. T. 
DeWitt Talmage, D.D 

“ It will rank among the best commentaries of the 
dav.’’—Rev. Am. M. laylor, D.D. 

“Simple, attractive. correct and judicious in the 
use of learning.” —Chancellor Crosby, N.Y. 

Volumes |! (Matthew), 2 (Mark and Luke), and 4 
(Acts), DOW ready. Subscriptions may be forward- 
ed to the Pubi shers. Address 


A. S. BARNES & CO.,, Publishers, New York. 





HARPER'S MAGAZINE, HARPER’S WEEKLY 
and LIARPER’S BAZAR: One copy of either for 
one year, Postage Prepaid bythe Publishers, to any 
pre yl ae of in the United States or Canada on re- 
ceipt o, \. 

HARPER’S MAGAZINE, HARPER’S WEEKLY, and 
HARPER'S BAZAR, to one address, for one year, 
#10; or any tw» for $7. Postage prepaid by the 
Publishers. {2 HARPER'S CATALOGUE will be 
sent 4 mat on recevpt of Ten Cents. 

HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y. 


Cheapest Bookstore 
in the World. 


33-8 8 Curious Old Books at your price 
75,872 standard Books at our price. 

102,742 Bibles and Prayer Books at any 
price. Catalogue No. 54 free. LEGGAT BROS 
3 Beekman S8t., opp. New Post Office, New York. 





17 Bast 14th Street, New York. 


Europe, and comprise by far the 


HALLIWELDL’S SHAKESPEARE. 16) C 0 F F FE 
| 


ABBOTSFORD: WAVERLEY NOV- 
E 


Liby Ed. 12 vols. | 
28S CHANCELLORS AND 


Messrs. TIFFANY & 
|CO’"s stock of Plated 
| Ware for the Fall 
|Trade comprises: 


Soup Tureens, Tea Sets, 
Tete-a-Tete Sets, 
Hot Milk Pitchers, 
Coffee Urns, 

Tea Kettles, 
Small Coffee Pots, 
Butter Dishes, 


Vegetable Dishes, 

| Meat Dishes, 
Oyster Tureens, 
Pepper Boxes, 

| Salt Cellars, 

| Sardine Boxes, 


| Water Pitchers, Syrup Pitchers, 


| Salvers, Tea Caddies, 
Goblets, Salad Bowls, 
| Ete. Ete. 
| The forms are new 
‘and the repousse chas=- 


‘ing, and masssive 
|mountings as elegant 
‘as solid silver ware, 
from which it can be 
\distinguished only by 


‘|\the trade mark stamp 


|upon each piece. 
UNION SQUARE. 


NATUR A Weekly Illustrated Journal of 

' Science, has recently been much in- 
creased in size,and will be found of increasing 
vaiue to all interested in Science. $7 per annum. 
Seno 15 cts. for sample copy. Macmillan & Co., 32 
Bond st., New York. 
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Sunday-Scbool. 


THE CONVERSION OF ZACCHEUS. 
Nov. 17. Luke xix., 1-10. 

“ This day is salvation come to this house. . . . For the 
Son of man is come to seek and to save that which was 
lost.."—LUKE xix., 9, 10. 
r7XO understand tbe st ry of Zaccbeus we must bear 

| in mind two facts: (1) The charecter of the publi- 
eans; (2) The character of the city of Jericho. 

The publicans were the tax-gatberers of Judea, and 
the tax-gatherers were the deserved cbjects of universal 
opprobnum. The metbod of tax-gatherirg pursued 
made tbe tax-gatberer, by the necessity of his position, 
ex‘ortionate, unjust and oppressive. The same method 
is pureued to the present day by the Turkish govern- 
ment, ard is one of tbe fruitful causes of the universal 
discontent a: d the universal poverty of that empire. It 
was the immediate canse of the Herzegoviran rebellion, 
which led to the present Eastern complications, The 
right to collect the taxes in a given diatrict is sold to a 
man or a corporation for a givensum, This right is 
sold in turn to district collectors, and they again io turn 
sell it to their subordivates, who are left to make all 
they can out of the wretched inhabiiacts, Practically, 
no appeal lies from their decision; and no questions are 
asked or entertsined by the government, so long as the 
revenue contracted to be paid is paid promptly. Some- 
times there is a less pumber of middlemen in the trans 
action; but the result is the same. Dr. Howard Crosby 
found the plain of E-draelon, one of unexampled fer- 
tility and capacity, left wholly without cultivation at 
the time of his visit to the Holy Land; and to his in- 
quiries why this beautiful plain should be allowed to 
run to waste ob'ained from the indabitants but one 
reply, that whatever was raised would be taken for 
taxes. If the first year ten bushels were raised to the 
acre five would be taken for tax, and five left the peas- 
ant; but if the secoud year 100 were raised ninety-five 
would be taken for tax and five would be left as before 
for the peasant; and there would be ro appeal and no 
redress, Tbe pubdlicans who purchased at enormous 
sums from the Roman government the right, under this 
system, to levy the taxes in Judea were regard: d even 
by the Roman people with aversion as thieves and rob- 
bers; language cannot describe the odium which was 
felt for them by the people whom they oppressed, as 
representativis of the tyranny and injustice of their 
Geutile conquerors. Zaccheus was a chief among the 
pubhcans; that is, probably, one who purchased the 
right to coll: ct the taxes of a province. 

Jericho was a city of both pri-sts and puhlicans. It 
was about fifteen miles north east fr m Jerusalem and 
was the favorite retreat cf the pricsts when not actively 
engaged in conducting the services of thetemple. It 
was in the center of a valley lying considerably below 
the Mediterranian sea, one whose rare fertility was never 
checked by winter frost, and was a place of great com- 
mercial importauce; it was tbus the headquarters of the 
tax gatherers of the region round ab: ut. 

Christ was on his way to Jerusalem. His discip'es, 
and many who were in a looser sense bis adherents, 
believed that be was about to take possession, by mir- 
aculcus means, of his kingd:m. As he passed tbrough 
the streets of the city a great throng followed, and per- 
haps a greater throrg came out to see him. Among 
them was this Za cheus, who, being small of stature, 
could not get near enough to sce the reputed Messiah, 
not uopr bably found himself unceremouiously treated 
by the crowd, which always sizes on such opp prtunities 
to revenge itself on the wealthy oppressor, and finally, 
running befcre, climbed a sycamore tree—an Egyptian 
fig, furnished witb low, widespreading horizontal 
branches, and therefore easy to climb. Carist, looking 
up, possibly catching his name from the jeers of the 
crowd, possibly knuwing the name as he read the heart, 
by supernatural means, Called to him to come down, 
saying, *‘ To-day I must abide at thy bouse.” And be 
made baste toccme down and received bim joyfully, No 
wonder that the throng murmured that their prophet 
and possible Messiah should, im the city of priests and 
publivans, give other priests ard religionists the go-by, 
and go to be the guest of such an oppressor of his 
people and instrument of the Gentiles as this Zaccheus. 
No wonder, either, that when on the morrow they saw 
the conversion of Zaccheus, and 1n his distripution to 
the poor of the city recognized the results of this visit, 
they experienced a grea! revulsion of feeling, and thought 
that the kingdom of God w. uld immediately appear. 
The lesson of that visi: and its results are two fold, 
first, The « ffice of the Messiah; second, The nature of 
conversion. Both are i.dicated by the text placed here 
at the bead of this Jesson. 

1. The mission of the Messiah—to seek and to save the 
lost. 

(a.) The lost are not merely the ignorant and degraded 
rubble. It includes the man cf wealth and position, 
reprobated for his crimes, and yet envied for his pros- 
perity and wealth, The Master's mission work is done 


among the rich as well as among the poor. And we 
are to follow him. 

(b.) Christ seeks them: by social sympatbies; by being 
their guest; by eating and drinking with publicans and 
sinners; pot merely, nor even mainly, by exhortation, 
preaching and inquiry meetings. He seeks sinners by 
associating with sinners. He makes them his com- 
panions, that he may make them worthy to be his 
companions, 

(c.) He saves them; not merely, nor, so far as this in- 
cident indicates, mainly from future penalty; nothing 
is said of that here; he saves them from their own self- 
ishness and hardness; he brings them to repentance and 
anew life. 

2. The nature of conversion. 

(a.) Negstively, there is no evidence of any change of 
creed in Zaccheus; no inquiry as to what he believes 
about sin in general, or the character or authority of 
Jesus Christ, or the authenticity or authority of the 
Scriptures, or the immortality of the soul, or even the 
existence and attributes of God. 

(v.) And nothing about his feelings, Thereis no pro- 
fession of feeliog; no weeping; no wrestling with 
remorse; no sudden revelation of sweet and inexplicable 
peace; no inquiry for this, no display of it. It is doubt- 
ful whether on these grounds he could pass the ordinary 
examination of a church committee. 

(c). But affirmatively be shows his faith by his works. 
His la guage is to be read as that of coofession and 
resolution, not that of boastful assertion. He says not 
what he has dose to entitle him to Christ’s commenda- 
tion, but what he will do because of Christ’s grace.* 
He promises a double evidence of repentance. First, he 
will restore four-fold to any whom he has despoiled.+ 
But he cannot find them all; and all his wealth is the 
produce of sp liation. Therefore, when he has restored 
four-fold to all whom he can iden ify, he will give half 
the remainder of bis fortune to the poor, When this 
premise was fulfilled it is probable that not a great deal 
of bis fortune was left. 

It is by ‘fruits meet for repentance” that the New 
Testament measures its genuineness. See Luke iii., 10- 
14. He whoturns fiom doing evil and begins to do 
well gives eviderce that he is coaverted, according to 
the Bible standard. He isason of Abraham who fol- 
lows Abraham’s example; going out of the land of 
wickednesss in which he has lived, aud giving himself 
to a life of rightecusness; trusting in God though he 
knows not whither God will lead him. 


TRACTS FOR TEACHERS. 





SALVATION. 

The children’s salvation is the great end of your work. 
This you well know. But what if you mistake the nature 
of salvation? Some suppose it to be merely conversion 
and uniting with the church. A child there is supposed to 
need nothing more from the teacher. What is salvation? 
Being saved from sins, not merely from their punishment. 
Zaccheus practically repented; proposed to forsake his 
sins and make reparation for wrong doing. Then Jesus 
declared salvation had come to him. If your teaching be 
like Christ’s, it will lead scholars to forsake sins, repenting 
not only theoretically but practically. What is conver- 
sion? Surrender to Christ—surrender of heart, time, pos- 
sessions, self entire; going over to the right side; turning 
from the wrong to the right road. If you look only for 
mental acceptance and public profession of Christ from 
your scholars, let me ask you, Have you practically real- 
ized what repentance and conversion are? Is your salvation 
nearer than when you believed? Are you careful to de- 
part from all iniquity? Is your heart where Zaccheus’s 
was, and where your scholars’ must be? 


Chree Sides to Ft. 


By KATE Foote. 














ALL SIDES—AS SEEN BY AN IMPARTIAL SPECTATOR. 
(Concluded.) 
ss ILLY, Lilly,” groaned the Judge as the door 
cloxd., 

** Lilly—Lilly!” moaned the Secretary to bimself as 
he passed out of the door. ‘* What has happened to 
her? I know she was hiding ber heart. I know she 
has understood my manoer toward her and has not re- 
pelled me until this morning. What a steady face she 
had! Ta'k about the weakness of women; the most 
blasé gambler with his lust peany staked on the turn of 
the red could not have beea morecool. I lovked to see 
the water stiffen in the glass near ber. So much for 
throwiog the teachings and practice of years to the 
winds, I an the man who was never to fall 10 love!” 
Castigating himself thus, the Doctor to kK a horse-car 
and became one of the crowd who went to the Exhibi- 
tion. There he walked more and saw less than any one 
would have supposed possible who did not know his 
state of mind. Jt was three o’clock before he recalled 


*The present time is used for the future. See Winer’s 
‘*Grammar of the New Testament” and Abbott's ‘‘ Commen- 
tary on Luke”’ in loco. 

+ The Mosaie jaw only required a fifth more to be restored. 
Numb, v., 6, 7. 











that he bad had no dinner and that he was very thirsty, 
and—that Lilly’s answer was not to himself but for 
General Maranuka, and tbat it was his p'easant duty to 
convey it to that officer and see the satisfaction which 
it would inevitably give him. 

For forty-eight hours the situations were : General 
Maranuka, quiet in manner but deeply dreaming of 
future bliss; Lilly, also quiet, but cold and silent, shun- 
ing the Banshee as if she were an evil spirit and payiog 
as little heed as possible to her father and the rest when 
they would have remonstrated with ber for being willing 
to marry & stranger and go away from them all;' Aunt 
Marian, inclined to laugh, as not being ab'e to realize 
the situation; Rhoda going about with the footsteps 
of a cat and the excited air of a hound on a keen scent, 
and Lucy feeling as if there were thunder in the air 
and as if a storm might burst at any moment, but un- 
certain in what quarier to look for it. 

At the end of that time the Banshee, with her head 
held well up and the general sir of the hound who is 
about to give tongue, asked for leave t» go out. Lilly 
granted it with such marked coldoess and avoidance 
tbat poor Rboda gave her an appealing glavce of aston- 
ishment and entreaty—which was lost, as Lilly did not 
once lo k at her. 

D ctor Duncan heavily conveyed a troop of friends 
through the Japanese section of the Exhibition, talking 
English one momeat and Japanese the next until it 
seemed as if the two lobes of his brain were each dizzy 
with a different language and would always be at vari- 
ance with each other. Rhoda stole upto him with a 
quiet sinuous movement that made her appearance at 
his elb»w seem more sudden and mysterious thao ever 
before. 

The Secretary looking resignedly on, while the ladies 
distracted with the beauties of Kuga and Satsuma ware 
wished to buy every tea-p t they saw, heard himself 
addressed; it was not exactly an ingratiating expression 
which the Banshee used, yet she never was culled to 
account for it. 

“Ah! Doctor!” said she, ‘‘ the more fool you not to 
have told me the whole.” 

Sometbing in ber tone and language, strange as it may 
seem, carried a vague sense of comfurt to the Doctor’s 
mind; he was ready to grasp at straws, and answered 
playfully, ‘‘I did not think it was nevessary. I knew 
you read me hke a book that first evening I saw you.” 

The compliment to her powers was well turned, and 
she went on. ‘‘I have watched them, I have listened, 
I cannot find out all. There is sometbing I have not 
got hold of yet—something wreng. But she shall not 
marry that haythen man. I won't let her—you won't 
let her—all for want of a word in saison.” 

Rhoda occasionally developed a little irish brogue 
when deeply excited. 

‘*Doctor Duncan, will ye promise now to do as J tell 
ye—promise blind and dark and not knowin’ what I am 
goin’ to ask ye? Will ye?” Her eagerness touched 
his dejected, apathetic state into a little life; he looked 
icquiringly into her eyes, sparkling, eager, full of 
honest ligbt. 

‘“*How can I? HowdolI know but you will lead me 
into mischiet ?” 

Her eager look died down and became one of soft 
entreaty. 

‘* Doctor, it 1s for her, my Miss Lilly, and I'll swear 
to ye bere on the blessedcst thing ye can find that it 
will not make any trouble.” 

Her devotion, her spirit, conquered. 

** Yes, I promise blindly.” 

‘Then write to her now, this minute—this night— 
avd ask her to marry yerself.” 

The Doctor fell back aghast at the idea. 

** But, Rhoda, I cannot do that; only two days ago | 
went there tu—to—” 

‘Yes, I thought so; a pretty thing it was for you to 
do; going on other men’s errands and putting yer own 
in yer pocket.” 

“‘ Rhoda, it was my duty.” The Doctor spoke a little 
sternly. 

‘Iv’ no use bein’ cross with me; I won’t take it from 
ye. Ye don’t think she loves the black haythen, do ye?” 

The Doctor ia his secret soul did not believe it, but 
would not answer the staggering question; be looked as 
severe as he could, and said, ‘‘ You must not abuse my 
superior « fficer, a very excellent gentleman——” 

“Don’t talk to me,” broke in Rhoda, savagely. 
“ There’s a hitch somewhere; I can’t make it out yet, 
but I will; and if someb dy doesn’t do something, ye’l! 
lose her, we'll all lose ber, for want of a word in the 
right-place.” 

“My word may not be the right one, or it may not 
go in the right place. How do I know that it would?” 

Rhoda’s eyes gleamed with unshed tears, her voice 
was full of deep, tender reproach, and her manner Jost 
the angry excitement which had marked it a moment 
before. 

‘* Doctor, I thought ye loved her and would save her, 
and ye are naugbt but a man of ice.” 

He felt the appeal, and half wearily, for he could not 
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believe he should affect anything, half with a vague 
hope that the girl migat be ia the right, he said, ‘‘ I will 
do it. You may depend on me. But go away now, 
those ladies are all staring at seeing me leave them and 
talk so lopg with you.” 

With a nod which was comprebensive, she disap- 
peared into the Egyptian court and became at once ab- 
sorbed in viewing the plaster cast of Rameses II. To 
see her one would have supposed she was at least a 
Sunday-school teacher, prepariog to give an exact de- 
scription of the Pharaoh of the Bible to her class on the 
first Opportunity. 

**For my sius,” said the Doctor, musingly, as he ac- 
companied bis General home, ‘for my sias I will write 
this letter But let no man hereafter try to teach me 
that all the punishment for our misdeeds is reserved fur 
a future world. Part of them is bestowed on our shrink- 
ing heads while we are yet in the body. 

**There is oue loophole which affords me a little 
light and gives me my only bh:pe. Lilly Wilmartb’s 
maoner to me has altered visibly since that moonlight 
drnve. Why, I cau: ot conceive; but if for any cause 
she doubts me a:'d is mad enough to consider the Gen- 
cral’s offer fav. rably for that reaso», then a letter from 
me at this time may come in and heal the breach be- 
tween us. I: is doubtful. Ifearlam a pigeon who 
could not carry graia. Still, why not doit? I gave the 
General the first chance; must I therefore lose mine? Jf 
she loves him, she will still accept him and reject me. 
And if it were possible that a word from me could make 
her forego 1 mad plan of marrying where she does not 
love, why sbuuld I not say that word? She is worthy 
of a struggle.” 

Tbe Doctor wrote with kaitted brows, But having 
writ, had not the c urage to send, but carried the note 
about in his pocket all the next day sealed and ad- 
dressed; occasioaally touching it with his finger, but 
having no courage t> draw it out and drop it in a pillar 
box, much less to send it by a messenger. A haunting 
sense as if somebody would be searchi-g for him there 
kept him away from the Exhibition that day, but ia the 
twilight, as he paced the hall of their house in the city, 
the Banshee appeared full of energy and fire. How she 
found tbe Doctor’s boarding place he never could guess. 
She came upon him with the look she had worn before, 
that of a housd on a keen scent, and he felt as if he 
were caught ani escape was hopeless. She caught his 
arm. 

“‘Have you got it? I looked for it to come all day 
and it basu’t. I could not wait for it another day; I 
suppose you could. You have not any courage. I have 
come myself now. Ye don’t care half as much for her 
as I and ye are troubling her ’most as much; but ye 
haveu't done it as loag as I, Give it to me.” 

The Doctor stood motionless, a passive, dreamy look 
on his face, which Rboda beheld with indignation, 

“IT believe ye haven’t half the spiritof a mgn. Stand 
there glowerin’, wil) ye!” 

Her indignation reached its height here, and as she 
spoke, by a sure perception and unresisted of her vic- 
tim, her hand went to the right pocket; triumphantly 
she drew out the uote, triumphantly she hid it in her 
own pocket in too much of a hurry to notice the direc- 
lion more tban to catch the word ‘* Wilmarth,” but that 
was enougl. With a warm exborttation to arouse bim- 
self and be a man, she weot away, leaving him standing 
motionless as he bad stood from the moment she had 
entered. After a moment he went to bis own room and 
fell into a scientific course of thought on the possibil- 
ities of natures full of fiery energy, fiery temper, fiery 
affection, but lacking self-control. 

Tne combing jicket sessions hsd for a week been 
much less scenes of dissipation thaa formerly. Usually 
the stock of candy for such occasions was kept full, 
now it had run low unnoticed by Lilly, who bad a sweet 
tooth, asd uncared for by Lucy watching her sister’s 
state of sad abstraction. There were not the usual merry 
sounds of laughter and talk, the cheerful movement aud 
bustle which two lively girls can make 1m the act of re- 
tiring. Noticing this, aud ascribing it to the right 
cause, Ruoda gave a wratbful bump at the door instead 
of a kuock, The bumper was bidden to euvter by Lilly, 
who on seeing Rhoda stiffeaed into the manner which 
had frozen the soul of the poor girl for the last two or 
three days. 

‘What is it, Rhoda?” said Lucy finally, as no one 
epoke and the girl remained standing awkwardly a little 
way withio the room. At the word she advanced hold- 
ing up the note. 

** Miss Lilly, this has come to you.” 

Lilly took it glanced at the address and petrified 
Rhoda by saying, ‘‘Ob it is to the Misses Wilmarth— 
8 me invitation 1 suppose. You open it, Lucy, while I 
fisish my hair.” So saying she resumed ber task of roll- 
i. g up her golden bair on her shapely head. Lucy tore 
it open. Rovoda’s dismay meantime can be imagined. 
Apparently Doctor Duncan had played her a trick; she 
stood «s if that were a part of her duty instead of retir- 
ing as she shuuld have done. Lucy read two or three 
lines and then waving the paper over her head said, with 





a laugh, ‘‘ Lilly, Lilly, the Doctor has understood our 
little game and retaliates by offering himself to both of 
us.” 

Her laughter found no response from Lilly, who turned 
rourd exclaimiog, *‘ It cannot be possible.” 

“T think it is, I have only read two or three lines. 
Listen.” 

Both of the girls forgot the presence of Rhoda, who 
leaned dizzily agaiost the d or, feeling that the ground 
had dropped irom under her feet. Lucy read: 

“ My Dear Young Ladies: 

“You might suppose that none but a Mormon would dare 
offer himself in marriage to two young ladies, yet I dare.” 

Lilly aod Rb oda listened witb dilated eyes and bearts 
full of different angry emotions. The reader went 
serenely on. 

“Your little game of puzzle has been very amusing and has 
interested me deeply. When Miss Lucy put her hand to her 
ribbon and half acknowledged herself as not Miss Lilly, on the 
morning when I first saw her I scented the fun that was to 
be, and remembered and understood the challenge Miss Lilly 
had given mea short time before by her eyes though notin 
words, That moveme tof the bund to the ribbon betrayed 
one of the ways in which I was to be deluded, and set my 
wits working. Since then I have not once mistaken the lady 
of my love. 

“Strict justice compels me to say that I have not scorned to 
use means. The girl Rhoda, who calls one of you ‘an angel, 
let alone the other,’ has helped me two or three times. She 
couid watch when [ could not; she bas as keen instincts or 
perceptions as a dog and never mistakes between you any 
more than a dog would. The means I used were simple. Has 
not one of you found on her dress two or three times a dark 
mark? And what was the glimmering trail left by the glow- 
worm? I carried a short soft bit of crayo. in my hand for 
the first: it served by daylight, and in the evening the un- 
noticed rub of a phosphcrus match was laid to the poor 
worm. 

*“T offer myself to both to show that I appreciate the fun you 
must have bad—but I love one and I think that one knows it. 
Will she herself vouchsafe to lay my doubts at rest and set 
my feet in plain paths which | may bereafter walk with her 
alone? To her! sign myseif with devotion. 

* HENRY ROLAND DUNCAN.” 

Lucy sat down sobered by the tone of the letter. 

*“*Does he mean me? Am I in Jove with bim? I think 
not, though it was my gown he marked. I remember 
seeing those black streaks two or three times and 
thinking they must be whec)-grease.”’ 

The possible d:nger of a new mistake aroused the 
Banshee into full life—her petrifaction bad showed 
signs of yielding once or twice at the last part of the 
Doctor’s letter. She started f rward, ‘*It might have 
been you, Miss Lucy, but indeed it is not this time.” 

The sound of ber voice roused Lilly into action. She 
turned upon Rt da with a sort of subdued ficrceness, 
ad set the girl’s face toward the light. Ouce before 
Rhoda bad encountered those eyes and fi d before them, 
now she met them with a wondering incomprchension 
born of innocence. Lilly’s face softened at the lo k of 
honest apprehension uomingled with fear, but her voice 
had not its natural sweet ring as she said: 

‘ Waat is Doctor Duncan to you?” 

‘* What is he to me?” Rho-du’s voice sounded out 
clear acd full, carrying conviction of truth in its tones. 
‘* He bas been the saving of me bere for a month, and I 
obstinater than a bull-dog the whole time. If be bad 
not looked after me I’d have been—not among the angels, 
Miss Lilly. I was mad when I ran away from Rye. I 
went to New York, and then I came here.” 

Lilly’s voice and face were full of keen anxiety, even 
more than at first, as she asked her crowning question, 
one she had been longing and afraid to. ask, ‘“* How did 
he seem to know you so well the morning he came to 
see papa? Was it you he met in the Lansdowne ravine 
at the Centennial a week ago to-morrow?” 

Rhoda's face changed and lighted up. 

‘*Ts it that ye would kuow about? Is it that has 
made ye bard upon me these four days, till I didn’t 
know what had come over ye? l’li tell ye the begin- 
ning. He saw me eprain my ankle, once, on the side- 
wa.k, and was kind to me aod made me take care of it, 
Then he found out eomebow that I b-longed to you, avd 
I found out somehow that he loved you. He tried to 
make me go back to you always, but I was ugly a long 
time. I met him in the Lansdowne ravine t» tell him 
certainly how he was to know you. Toat you was 
dressed alike but your wraps was different, and be must 
mark you to know you. He tried then to make me 
promise to go back to you, and I would not. But 1 did 
two days after, and when he saw me openin’ the door 
for him that morning be was 60 glad be ’most shook 
hands with me. ‘ You sare safer bere,’ said he, ‘thao 
wauderin’ about in a great city.’ Ob, indeed, Miss Liliy, 
be has been so kind to me; he tried to flad a place for 
me to work, and he gave me money, or 1 shuuld have 
starved, or—or—worse. Yuu make bim tell you, and 
then you will know he did it out of bis own kind heart 
first and then fur love of you. You'll let me tell him to 
come here to-morrow, and then jou will make it all 
right with him. I can find him myself, and I kuow he 
will come. Will ye—will ye, Miss Lilly!” 

'*Qb, Rhoda!” Stately but impulsive, with a mingled 





feeling of baving done injustice acd of pity, Lilly bent 
her proud head and kissed Ruoda’s forehead, a proceed- | 


ing which raised that young person to the u‘most beight 
of buman happivess. §8be turoed abrupt'y and dashed 
out of the room lest she should betray the ch king tbat 
rose in ber throat and the tears that were such very 
great strangers to her sharp eyes—as proud ia her way 
as ber misiress. 

Lucy, filled with astonishment at the revelations of 
the last ten minutes, was the first to speak: ** L I'y, tbat 
evidently belongs to you,” and she tossed the D_ctor’s 
letier into ber sister’s ha: ds, 

**Ob,” went on the bard-hearted girl, *‘now you 
begin to lo k lke yourself again. All the week you 
bave acted like a plas‘er cast. Will you please explain 
to your negl.cted and abused sister bow your bappi: ess 
shvuld have been lost a! the Centeonial and given back 
to you by the Banshee?” 

Lilly fell on her sister’s neck and admitted that she 
had nut made ber a confidante, as she ought to have done. 

3ut Lucy remained cbdura e to all appearances, ‘I 
believe,” said she, ‘‘ yu bave been 4 trait r, and have let 
the Doctor know whicb of us was * wuich’ al) the time.” 

‘*No, no,’ pleaded Lilly, ‘‘indeed I did not. He 
must have knowo—himself—you k»ow,” 

“IT do not know. Aud then Rhoda; bow did you 
come to treat her as if sue were a two-lcgyed pestilence?” 

‘**Oh, Lucy, it was too dreadful to doubt 8 mao as I 
did Doc'or Du: can, and I cold nt bear to speak of it.” 

Then each felt a tear come slidiog into ber eyes and 
each bid it from tbe other aud prete. ded to laugh—and 
both slept the sleep of the just that night, as did also 
the Bavshee. 

Two messages went from the Wilmarth house the next 
morning. Ove was written on fise note paper, and con- 
veyed to Genera) Mara:uka in well ordered words that 
Miss Wilmarth tad given his cff.r much thought but 
felt obliged to decline it, with ussurances of dis- 
tinguished regard, a full appric’ation of the honor 
offered, ard the hope that what had passed would not 
cause ap interuptioa of friendly fee.ing, etc. 

The otber was verbal and ex!remely short. Rhoda 
looked at her mistress aud said, ‘‘ May I go early?” 

“Te,” 

Doctor Duncan sat up all night in his interest upon 
the subj.ct of Rooda’s character and wrote « diag osis 
of it, which he fiaally expanded into wnat would bave 
been a readable article for a magazine only tuat he 
could uot answer some of tbe questions he was obliged 
to ask. How sbou!d natures in which the good and the 
bad are both so strong and so opposed to cach other be 
ha: di.d—when, if the impulse is to act mghtiy, it is 
done witb z-al and fiery impe uosity, or if wrong, with 
a passion tbat alm st am uots to madcess? His in- 
ability to answer harassed bim grea ly. 

Rhoda's message, short as it was, drove away effec'u- 
ally any feeling of skepiness which might have bung 
over him, after this burn ng of the midvight cil. A 
batb, the breakfast—untasted bitherto—and a careful 
toilet, removed all signs uf the vigil. Two hcurs 
after he was moving toward a certaia house with a 
sweet, eager Jook such as must buve made him seem 
eveo Jess like a man of the world than when he encoun- 
tered Judge Wilmarth a week befvre. He noticed that 
anotber servant than Rhoda «pened the door, but 
thought nothing of it. When he went into tbe library 
he thought at first it was empty, and a fecling of biank 
d:sappoiatment came over him; then he caught sight of 
a graceful figure and a fair had wedged into ac rner 
behu d a coair, and a voice, arch, tender, thrilling, said, 
‘*T am trying to think of some way ia which to set your 
feet in plain paths, and’’—— 

She never fiuished the sentence. 





Meantime, confusion began to reign in the regious 
where Rhoda held sway. Had the run away again? 

Then « boy br. ughtacard to the Judge on which 
were hurriedly written these lines: 

“To Juige Wilmarth: “Ctry HosPrraL, —— 

“A girl calling berself Rhoda has been brought here, seri- 
ously, and we fear fatally, injured; she fell under a horse- 
car when it was moving and was dragevd. She says you are 
her friend and she wishes to see you. It isthought she may 
not have many hours to live—we therefore send this at her 
urgent request.” 

The lovers were roused from their new paradise to 
burry to the hospital, and found the wards fatally true. 

The young, dark face, so capuble of showing arger, 
affection, energy aud fire in all things, was gray and 
shadowy already. 

Lily bent over ber full of a tenderness and grief 
doubled by the thought of the happiness just brought 
her by the esger soul driftiug away now beyond recall. 

**Ob, Rhoda, how dil it bappen?” 

The voice could still cajl upa faint smile and she 
answered slowly, ‘‘ 1 was in too much of a hurry to get 
back to you, Miss L'lly; I wanted to tell you he was 
coming right off and how glad he lo.ked. I got on the 
wrong car and would not wait for it to stop aud let me 
off. I jumped and was caught,” 

‘Rhoda, I bad planned to bave you live with us a 
great many years,”’ gaid the Doctor. 


‘*I know—I had, too. Youare good. But—I might 
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have run away again. Doctor, I was born wrong in 
my mind somehow. I see it now. I never could have 
stayed good. This is best.” 

Her voice sank here. 

In her last words the Doctor found as much of an 
answer to his puzzling questions as he will ever get; 
namely, that to some natures life seems a disease for 
which death is the only cure. 


There was afterward no armed neutrality betweeu 
the General and his interpreter, the result of their 
rivalry. The Doctor was too proud and genercus, the 
General was too proud and magnaminous. The smooth, 
dark face of the Japanese was as serene and impertur- 
bable as hefore—only after his disappointment he never 
confounded the personality of the two girls. 

Oo the day when the Japanese Commission turned 
westward for their journey home the Doctor found a 
note with a package on his table. He opened the en- 
velope, and read in the General’s own hand: 

*“ To Doctor Diencan :— 

“ WORTHY AND DEAR S1r.—This I desire to say before I 
return to the Empire of the Rising Sun. We were rivals, and 
you won. This is a hard fact. I bave heaped upon the fire of 
my heart the coolness of ashes and quenched it so that I 
knew you only as before—that is to say, as a friend. You 
gloried not in your success over my head. You rejoiced only 
as one who hath won a fair maid for a wife. I could bear 
that she should say which of us should be ber husband—I 
could not have borne that you should do more than be glad 
of her choice. I say again, you did not rejoice at my over- 
throw. 

“1 learn that it is a custom in this country to send marriage 
gifts. It is also the custom in my country. 

“TI send herewith an incense burner of bronze, very old 
It has stood in a temple many centuries, and sent up much 
sweet, blue smoke before the throne of the God of Peace. 
Let it still do that office in the home you shall bave with a 
goddess, herself most fair, and let the silver bells that swing 
from the turrets chime together melodiously on the day of 
your marriage. Y. MARANUKA.” 

(THE END. ] 


> ay | 
Che Housebole. 
OATMEAL. 
By Mrs. HENRY WARD BEECHER. 

ATMEAL is quoted by medical authorities as one 

of the most healthful and nutritious of all our 
cereals, and coming with such endorsement it is sur- 
prising that it is not more generally used. To be sure 
it is accepted as one of the best substitutes for an in- 
fant’s natural food, and for teething or delicate chil- 
dren just passing out from infancy, and 1s also be- 
coming fashionable for a light breakfast or relish; 
but there are many other ways in which it can be 
cooked so as to be quite acceptable and an agreeable 
variety or addition to our bill of fare for daily use, 
The oats grown in our country are much preferable 
to those raised in England; but must yield to the 
superior excellency of Scottish oats, for their climate 
is better adapted to produce the most perfect speci- 
meu of this variety of grain. In preparing the meal 
they also excel, and Scotch oatmeal, for infants par- 
ticularly, and indeed for general use, is universally 
called for in preference to auy other. 

There is one advantage that this grain has over all 
others, and that is that it improves with age and cau 
be transported_to all ports of the world without dan- 
ger of heating, souring or molding, unless injured by 
the grossest carelessness. It is probable that this 
is largely owing to the peculiar mode of prepara- 
tion, which the Scottish people seem to understand 
better than we do. Oatmeal needs more cooking 
to secure the best results than any other grain; but 
when thoroughly and properly cooked it is very 
much more strengthening than any other meals or 
flours, aud does not require much more than half the 
weight of wheat flour to bring ‘“ porridge,’’ ‘*‘ mush” 
or “ gruel’ to proper thickness. 

Nowhere is oatmeal used so largely for food as in 
Scotland, and in some parts it is almost the entire food 
fora portion of the most vigorous and hardy class of 
laborers in the world. 

Wheat and Indian corn are so abundanttin our coun- 
try, and so inexpensive, comparatively, as to be largely 
within the reach of all, and our people, from child- 
hood, have become accustomed to their use; and as 
they are of a more delicate flavor than the coarser 
but more strength giving oatmeal it is not so readily 
adopted as an article for general use. But accustom 
young children to its use from infancy and it will 
soon be as much relished by all classes as it is in Scot- 
land ; and it may be hoped with as invigorating effect 
on the constitutions of the rising generation. 

We are indebted mostly to Goodholme’s ** Domestic 
Cyclopedia” for such information as we have gath- 
ered in answer to many inquiries, and also for more 
thorough and reliable reveipts for preparing oatmeal 
in various ways than we are able to glean from other 
sources. Until a few years past we must confess to 
very little kuowledge with regard to it. We think 
some months since we furnished a “ Young House- 
keeper” with a few receipts, and may unintentionally 
repeat them in reply to some recent requests. 





QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 
Question.—Will you give us receipts for real Scotch oatmeal 
cake and porridge? 
Answer.—A common kind of oatmeal cake is made 





by simply mixing the meal with hot water, add a 
little salt, and then knead into a dough; roll out very 
thin, and bake on iron plates till quite dry, but with- 
out scorching. 

Another, which we are told is the true Scotch oat- 
meal cake, is made as follows: 

Put half a pound of oatmeal into a pint basin; put 
into a teacup a piece of butter or lard the size of a 
hazel nut, and a small pinch of soda—about balf a 
salt spoonful; pour on this half a cupful of hot 
water; stir till the butter and soda are melted, then 
mix it quickly into the meal with the point of a knife. 
When thoroughly stirred together turn the dough 
on a paste board and knead it compactly with the 
knuckles, keeping it round and flat, spreading it out 
gradually, but taking care it does not crack at the 
edges. Then strew dry meal over it, and roll out with 
a crimpled roller, now and then rubbing the surface 
with the hand to remove all needless meal. When 
rolled as thin as an old penny piece and quite round 
—having the griddle ready heated over the fire—put a 
knife in the center and divide the cake in three parts. 
Lay them on the hot griddle, the plam or under side 
down, and as they begin to cook move them in suc- 
cession from a cooler spot to a hotter, but not so hot 
as to scorch. By pressing the nail on the surface it 
will be known if they are done. They will not be 
doughy when done, and must then be taken from the 
griddj« and put on the toaster before the fire. Watch 
that they dry gradually, as at this stage they soon 
burn. When taken from the toaster stand them care- 
fully on the edge till quite cold, else they will sweat 
and lose the brittleness which is their great charm. 

While the first set are cooking, mix another half 
pound of meal in the same manner, and as soon as one 
set is ready to be on the toaster, fill up the vacant 
place on the griddle with another. A half pound of 
meal shouid make six cakes. 

A thick cake, commonly used by the laborers, is 
made by putting the meal into a bowl, adding cold 
water until mixed into a compact mass, and then 
kneading into shape wholly by the knuckles. The 
more dimples from the knuckles to hold the butter in, 
with which it is eaten, the better. 

Oatmeal Bread is seidom used in our country, but 
is exceedingly nourishing, and is very soon much rel- 
ished when, like barley bread, it is eaten warm with 
butter. It is made with warm weter and a little salt, 
much thicker than the cakes. In Scotland this bread 
1s called bannock. Itis “cake” only when thin and first 
baked on a hot griddle till stiff or dry enough to stand 
on the edge, and then toasted before the fire till crisp. 
The bread or cakes can be baked in large quantities 
and hung up, when they will keep a long time. 

OCatmeal Pudding.—Peur a quart of boiling milk 
over a pint of oatmeal and cover closely, leaving it to 
soak all night. The next day beat into it two eggs, 
and add a little salt; butter a bowl that will just hold 
it, cover tight with a floured cloth, and boil an hour 
andahalf. Eat with butter and salt, or if preferred, 
with butter and syrup. When cold, slice what may 
be left and toast it, to be eaten as oatcake buttered. 

Question.—Please give the best mode of cooking egg-plant. 

Answer.—To fry egg-plant, peel them carefully; 
slice quite thin, and lay the slices to soak in salt and 
water ten or fifteen minutes, then drain and steam 
five minutes. Waile steaming make a batter of one 
pint of milk, two tablespoonsful of melted butter, 
two well beaten eggs, one and a half teaspoonsful of 
baking powder, and enough flour to make a batter 
stiff enough for griddle-cakes. Dip the slices into this 
batter and fry in hot butter until of a light brown. 

Or dip the slices in a well beaten egg, and then in 
cracker crumbs. Be careful and wipe ,each slice dry 
before dipping into the egg and crumbs. 

To Stew £yy-plant.—Put the whole plant into a pot 
of boiling water and stew till tender. Then remove 
the skin, and mash the egg plant smooth, adding 
plenty of butterand some sweet herbs. Be careful 
not to use too much of the herbs, just enough to give a 
flavor. Put it into a bake pan, grate bread over the 
top and bake in a moderate oven till a nice bréwn. 

Stuffed Eyg plant.—Parboil the egg plants ten min- 
utes, split them open lengthwise, and scrape out all 
seeds. Meantime soak some of the soft part of bread 
in cold water, and squeeze out all the water. Put 
enough butter into a fry pan to fry a small onion. 
When the butter is hot, chop the onion and put to the 
hot butter. Fry till browned, but not scorched. 
When done stir in the bread, add salt, pepper, a very 
little grated putmeg and some beef gravy, stir all to- 
gether over the fire, a minute and then remove from 
the fire. Fill both halves of the egg plant with this 
mixture and put them inio_a bake pan, the stuffing 
upward. Dust with bread crumbs, put a teaspoonful 
of butter on the top of each and bake till brown. 





—In confounding the Granite Iron Ware with the 
Marbleized [ron Ware in a paragraph in the Heusehold 
of Oct. 16th we were led into an error by misinforma- 
tion, derived from what we supposed to be a trust- 
worthy source. A letter from the manufacturers of the 
Granite Lrou Ware assures us that there is no connec- 
tion between the two, and enclores testimonials from 
the highest authorities—Prof. Silliman of Yale, Prof. 
R. Odgen Doremus of Bellevue Hospital College, Prof. 
8. Dana Hayes, State Assayer of Massachusetts, and 
many others—to the latter article. These gentlemeu 
assure the public that the Granite Iron Ware is abso- 
lutely free trom any poisonous substance. We regret 
the error into which we were inadvertently led, and 
cheerfully make the correction. 





Our Poung Folks. 


BABY’S DAY. 
— reason I call it *‘ Baby’s Day” is funny enough to 
tell; . 

The first thing she did was give “syrup of squills”’ to dolly to 
make her well; 

And then when I told ber how wrong it was, she said with a 
quivering sigh, 

“I’m sorry I made her so sticky, mamma, but IT couldn’t let 
dolly die.’’ 

Then comforted wholly she went away, and was just as still 
as a mouse, 

And I thought to be sure I should {find her at once in the 
nursery playing ** house "’; 

But, lo! on the way as I started to look, a queer little piece I 
found, 

Just like a center of snowy lawn that the scissors had scallop- 
ed round. 


I cried **O, baby! what have you done? You have been to 
somebody's drawer, 

And taken from out of the handkerchief pile the most beau- 
tiful one that you saw !"" 

And then the dear little head went down pathetic as it could 
be, 

While she sobbed, “* There was nothing for me to cut, and I 
thought I'd take take two or three!” 


It was only a little later on, that the water began to splash, 

And [ jumped and found she was rubbing away on her sister’s 
holiday sash ; 

But, catching a look of utter dismay, as she lifted her inno 
cent eyes, 

She whispered: ‘** Don’t worry, I'll wash it all clean, and hang 
it up till it dries.”’ 

But the funny mishaps of that wonderful day I could not 
begin to relate; 

The boxes of buttons and pins she spilled, like a cherub pur- 
sued by fate! 

And still, all the while, the dear little dove was fluttering 
‘round her nest, 

And the only thing [ really could do was to smooth out her 
wings on my breast. 

But the day drifted on till it came to an end, and the great 
moon rose in sight, 

And the dear soft lids o'er the dear soft eyes dropped tenderly 
thoir good night. 

And I thought, as IT looked on her lying asleep, I was glad 
(for once in a way), 

That my beautiful child was human enough for a mischiey- 


ous * Baby Day.”’ 
—{Mrs. L. C. Whiton in Wide Awake. 


DELL’S BIRTHDAY PRESENT. 
By M. M. P. 


ry .O begin with, Dell was a girl—a little fat roly-poly 

of a thing, with short black curls all over her dear 
little head; twinkling eyes as black as jet; rosy lips 
just made for kissing, and the reddest cheeks you ever 
saw. 

When asked how old she was she would promptly 
reply, “‘half-past five.” Dell lived in the country, so 
that she did not have many children for playmates, 
but she made companions of the birds, flowers, squir- 
rels, and anything that had life. But to Dell nothing 
seemed quite so nice as cats. 

Three different ones bad occupied her affections, 
but one after another had * faded like the early rose,” 
and at present Dell was feeling quite disconsolate on 
account of her last favorite, Topsy, who departed 
this hfe at the early age of four months. Topsy was 
afflicted with fits, and on an occasion when, one had 
made her rather brisker than usual she madea lively 
skip into the soft-soap barrel, which of course re- 
sulted in her death. 

One day, about three weeks after this sad catastro- 
phe, Deil’s mamma called her to her, and handing 
her a small covered basket said, 

“Dot, [ want you to carry this jelly to old Mrs. 
Dunlap beyond the hollow; she is sick, and I thought 
she would relish some of my quince jelly.” 

So Dell only stopped to put on a clean apron and 
wash herhands. This last was rather necessary, as the 
young lady had been employed in the elegant task of 
making mud pies. 

When Dell left the house she passed through the 
gate at the foot of the lawu into the meadow, through 
which she crossed to reach the woods. The tall grass 
was higher than Dell’s head, and down low, close to 
the ground, grew wild flowers—so delicate and pretty 
—and strawberries, stnall, but oh, so sweet! Then, 
too, Dell was sure that raspberries never grew any- 
where so thick and luscious as on the vines that 
clambered over the low stone wall. 

But the way to Mrs. Dunlap’s lay mostly through 
the cool, green shadows of the woods. It was a beau- 
tiful walk and nothing Gelighted Dell more than to 
be allowed to pay a visit to the oid lady. 

She was very fond of Mrs. Dunlap; she was also 
extremely fond of certain little seed cakes which were 
kept in one corner of her old-fashioned cupboard. 

Dell trotted along very contentedly, humming 
snatches of tunes, stopping now and then to pick a 
flower or talk to some bird that chanced to light near 
her. She soon reached her destination, and, entering 
the wicket gate, walked slowly up the path bordered 
on beth sides by the flowers so common fifty years 
ago. Larkspur and holly-hock, golden rod and 
purple aster, four o’clock and lady’s-slipper nodded 
side by side. She knocked softly on the door, and 
receiving no answer lifted the latch and entered the 
small room that served the purpose of kitchen, sitting 
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and bed-room all in one, for Mrs. Dunlap was very 
poor. 

The old lady was asleep, so, placing the basket on 
a table by the bedside, Dell seated herself in the little 
rocking chair and commenced to look solemnly and 
steadfastly at the wrinkled face on the pillow. 

Her gaze had the desired effect, for the closed eyes 
slowly opened and when they espied Dell, the gray 
head popped up suddenly and a cheery voice cried, 

“Why, dearie! Did you come to see grandma?’ 

“Yes, ma’am,” said Dell. “I brought you some 
squint jelly (Dell never could remember to say 
quince) and I am going to stay a little while.” 

“Very well, but aren’t you tired after walking so 
far?’ said Mrs. Dunlap. 

“ Yes, drefful,” said Dell, witha comical little groan. 

“Well, go to the cupboard and look on the top 
shelf and see what you find.”’ 

Dell went and found just what she expected, a seed 
cake. She then seated herself in the chair again and 
demolished it with great relish. 

But Dell was never content to remain long in one 
place, so she pretty soon slipped out to the woodshed 
in search of Nellie, the old gray cat. She found her 
asleep in an old basket in the woodshed and, to Dell’s 
unbounded astonishment and delight, cuddled down 
beside her were three of the cutest, softest, and most 
beautiful kittens Dell had ever seen. Ove was gray, 
with white slippers and necktie, another was mottled 
in yellow and black. But the third was the pretliesi 
of them all—pure white without a spot on her. Dell 
thought she never had looked upon such a lovely one 
before. She clasped her hands behind her, marched 
slowly around the basket and surveyed them from all 
sides, then seating herself on the ground, she gently 
stroked the white one with her chubby little fingers. 

By and by the idea came to Dell that perhaps Mrs. 
Dunlap would give it to her if she asked. Happy 
thought! Running softly into the house, she crept 
up by the bedside. Oh dear! the old lady was asleep 
again, and Dell must wait. She went back to the 
woodshed and took the white kitten in her lap. If 
grandma were vply awake Dell knew she would let 
her have it; yes, she was sure she would. Once she 
gave her a gray pigeon and another time a little 
bupny rabbit that caught tts fuotin the trup down by 
the spring. And then Dell kept wishing kitty was 
hers until a wickec thought came into the curly head. 
It might be so late before grandma Dunlap awoke that 
she would be afraid to go home. She felt certain 
Mrs. Dunlap would give it to her if she were awake. 
Sbe would take it now, and tell grandma about it 
some other time. Thus she reasoned to herself, poor, 
naughty little Dell; she did not know how bad she 
really was. But all the time, deep down in her heart, 
she heard a saying, ‘‘ Don’t do it, Dell, don’t do it.” 

All the time she was putting kitty in her willow 
basket and while she was tying the white bounet 
firmly on the black curls the voice within kept re- 
peating the words; but she would not listen. She shut 
the gate with a decided bang and started for home. 
Someway the walk home was not as pleasant as Dell 
expected. The woods seemed dark and gloomy, the 
birds chattered noisily, and it seemed to Dell as 
though a saucy squirrel, sitting on a stump, kept 
calling, ‘‘ What's in the basket? What’s in the bas- 
ket?’ She picked up a stone and threw it at him, 
but, of course, it did not hit him. 

When Dell reached home she walked slowly into the 
big kitchen where mamma and Martha were busy 
making jelly. Everything was in confusion. The 
stove was filled wih saucepans and kettles whose con- 
tents sent out a spicy, delicious odor as they sim- 
mered and boiled. Dishesof fruit in all stages of prep- 
aration were scattered around on tables and shelves, 
and mamma, with a big apron on, sleeves rolled up 
and a handkerchief tied over her head, was flying 
round among the kettles and pans. She lifted her 
flushed face for a moment from the can of fruit, over 
which she was bending as Dell came and stood beside 
her, to say: 

“Home already? Was grandma Dunlap better? 
There, Martha, you may take those jelly cups and set 
them on the shelf by the window in the west pantry 
while I take the hulls off the rest of these straw- 
berries. No, no, Dell, you mustn't bother mamma 
now. Takethis bow] of bread and milk downto your 
playhouse and eat your lunch there.” 

Heaving a disconsolate little sigh, Dell trudged 
away, while her mother returned to her work. 

Dell went at once to her favorite place in the gar- 
den—her playhouse, she called it—an old apple tree, 
whose wide-spreading branches almost swept the 
ground; underneath their shadow was a large moss- 
covered stone around which a soft carpet of green 
grass was spread, thickly sprinkled with wild flowers. 

Seating herself on her throne, as she called the 
stone, Dell drew from the basket the longsuffering 
kitten, whose smothered cries had failed to arouse 
mamma’s attention, so deeply absorbed was she iu 
her work. Dropping the basket to the ground Dell 
cuddled the little thing up in her arms, and by a suc- 
cession of pats and gentle cooings quieted it till it fell 
asleep with its head on ber shoulder. 

And then commenced as busy a process of thinking 
as was ever carried on by an older head. It was an 
active little brain hidden away under those nodding 
curls, filled with quaint thoughts and fancies. But 
all pleasant thoughts were banished now by the all- 
pervacing one that she, Dell, was a thief; yes, actu- 








ally a thief. For, hadn’t she taken, without asking, 
the little ball of fur in her arms? From poor, kind 
old Mrs. Dunlap, too. What would mammasay if she 
knew it? And then she remembered seeing, last sum- 
mer, a man Jed by their house by two officers. There 
were heavy iron handcuffs on his wrists and iron 
ecbains on his ankles. When Dell asked her father 
what they were going to do with him he told her that 
he had committed a great theft and the officers were 
taking him to prison. Dell’s tears fell thick and fast. 

Half an hour later she walked slowly up the path 
to the house, crossed the long hall, and timidly en- 
tered the cool, darkened sitting-room where mainma, 
in slippers and dainty white wrapper, was lying on 
the lounge, resting from the labors of the day. It 
was a sorry looking little figure that met her gaze. 
A tangled mass of black curls, a flushed, tear-stained 
face, and with a look of such abject misery in the 
dark eyes that mamma involuntarily caught her in 
herarms. And thev two quivering lips were pressed 
close to her ear, a low voice whispered, 

‘**Mamimia, is it stealing to {take anything without 
asking for it?” 

“ Yes, darling.”’ 

“Even when you are real well known, and it is 
nothing—only a—little—kitty ?”’ 

“Dell's sobs choked her utterance here, and mam- 


ma. with a glance at the furry thing hugged tightly 
in Dell’s arms, understood it all. With her head 
on mamma’s shoulder and her tears all soaking 


into mamma’s new ribbons, Dell told the whole story. 

When it was finished there was a long earnest talk 
the two, during which the tears fell from 
more than one pair of eyes. Then mamma wiped 
away the tears with her handkerchief, put kitty into 
the basket, tied on the sunbonnet, gave Dell a good- 
by kiss, and then for the second time that day she 
started for Mrs. Dunlap’s. 

Again she reached the wicket gate, and, tiptoeing 
around to the woodshed, she lifted kitty from the 
basket and, imprinting a kiss on its soft fur, placed it 
beside its mother, who greeted her lost child with a 
prolonged purr of satisfaction and tenderness. 

Iintering the house, Dell crept to the bedside, 
where as before the old lady was soundly sleeping ; 
but Dell's coming awakened her, and the next mo- 
ment two litthe arms were thrown around her neck 
and a tremulous voice said : 

‘Please, Mrs. Dunlap, forgive Dell ’cause she was 
so naughty; she stole your little white kitty and took 
it home with her, but she’s brought it back again, and 
Dell’s velly, velly solly. She never will do it again as 
long as she lives. Please forgive her.” And the child 
flew from the room before the old lady had time to 
comprehend what it all meant. j 

The sun was just sinking to rest behind the hills as 
Dell started for home, leaving the clouds in the west- 
ern sky in gorgeous masses of crimson and gold; the 
evening breeze was gently blowing among the tree 
tops, and the leaves were whispeling to each other as 
if glad the long sultry day was ended and night’s cool 
shadows were closing around them. Dell had almost 
reached the opening in the wood when a low, rum- 
bling sound broke on her ears. It was immediately 
followed by a terrific clap of thunder, and little Dell 
realized that a thunder-storm was upon her. She 
soon reached the meadow. The beautiful clouds 
which attended the sunset were all swept away, and 
the whole sky was overcast with heavy black clouds, 
brightened now and then by a sharp flash of light- 
ning. The noise of the wind blowing through the 
forest trees behind her, the startled calling of the 
birds, combined with the rolling of the thunder, 
frighted the child, and she flew through the long 
grass of the meadow, which swayed and bent like the 
waves of the seu in theheavy wind. With her bonnet 
firmly grasped in one hand and her basket in the 
other Dell sped on. Ina few moments the big rain- 
drops commenced to fall—few and far between at 
first, as if they were messengers sent to see if all were 
ready. But theydid not waitlong. Faster and faster 
flew poor little Dell’s feet, faster and faster came the 
great rain-drops. 

Dell almost gave up in despair, it was so far to the 
house and the rain fell in torrents ere she reached the 
middle of the meadow. But at last she reached the 
bars, where for the first time she was seen by Martha 
who came to the rescue and carried her to the house 
in her strong arms. 

Her mother quickly undressed her, gave her some 
hot tea and tucked her up in bed, where, completely 
worn out, she soon fell asleep. When Dell awoke in 
the morning her head ached with a dull, heavy pain, 
her throat was hot and dry, and cruel pains darted 
all through her. Her mother was greatly alarmed 
and sent at once for the doctor, who when he came 
said that she had taken a severe cold, and unless the 
fever could be immediately checked Dell would have 
a long run of typhoid fever. That day was only the 
commencement of the long weary weeks that fol- 
lowed—days through which Dell tossed deliriously on 
her bed of fever. In what anguish of spirit the poor 
mother prayed that her darling’s life might be spared; 
that God would not take from her her greatest, richest 
blessing ! 

And her prayers were answered. One night Dell 
woke from a sleep which they kuew would end 
either in life or death, looked in her mother’s face, 
smiled and gently dropped asleep again. 

One bright morning in September Dell awoke from 
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a refreshing nap to find the sun shining brightly in 
at the window. Dell felt very happy that day; partly 
because the world looked so bright and beautiful and 
partly because she was getting strong and well so 
rapidly. But the greatest reason, I think, was that it 
wes her birthday. While she lay there wondering 
what pretty token she would receive in remembrance 
of the day she heard a gentle step beside her, and the 
next moment who should seat herself in the chair by 
her bed but Grandma Dunlap who, with good humor 
beaming all over her face, quietly opened a basket 
she carried and out stepped—no, yes, it was that very 
same little white kitten! Dell forgot everything for 
the moment and was about to give one of her old im- 
pulsive screams, but the next imstant she hid her little 
hot face in the pillow. But grandma leaned over and 
patted her soothingly, and said, 

“There, there, dearie; never mind; grandma knows 
all about it, and she loves you just as muchas she 
ever did.” 

‘“Oh, Mrs. Dunlap, really and truly?” cried Dell. 

‘* Yes, dear, just the same as ever.” 

So Dell kept the kitten on the bed all that after- 
noon, and when the little girl went to sleep the white 
pussy took a nap, too, right on the pillow. 








PUZZLES. 

Let’s have some prizes. Are you ready for work? 
Then let us see who will send the greatest number of 
words formed from the word “subscription.”’ Now 
read the regulations carefully. Words found in any 
English dictionary will be admitted; plurals will 
count as new words; proper names and names of 
places will also be counted. When letters occur twice 
in the foundation word, they can be repeated in any 
of the words taken from it. This is not strictly a 
game of anagrams, for they are words formed by 
combining all the letters of the foundation word. 
Three weeks will be allowed for answers, and to the 
puzzler sending the longest list of words we will give 
a year’s subscription to the Christian Union. 

Again: we make the same offer for the best set of 
puzzles sent within the same time. The list must in- 
clude a new style of ‘ peculiar puzzle,”’ a “ beheaded 
rhyme,” and the usual variety found in these col- 
umnbs. 

There! There’s work for the puzzle-makers, and 
for those who prefer working at solutions, and if the 
postman doesn’t want to commit suicide before the 
three weeks are over, it will be because Mrs. Postman 
and the little Postmans help him, or else he wants to 
keep alive for his Thanksgiving dinner. 





CIRCULAR PUZZLE. 
The circumference of the wheel, 


k 

ae * *," beginning at the upper spoke and 

x * » reading to the right, is a kind of 

** *E* * * entertainment much relished by 

oe * «@ young people. Ist spoke. Part of a 

* : * building. 2d spoke (to the right). 

Passion. 3d. Capable. 4th. Part 

of a horse. 5th. Piece of land. 6th. Found in a lady’s 
work-basket. 7th. Useless. 8th. To grant. 


HOUR GLASS. 


‘ee @ 6 84 1. To promote. 
e*¢2¢ 2. To turn aside. 
* * * 3. An animal. 
+ 4. A vowel. 
es 8 8 5. Termination. 
see @ ¢ 6. To beg. 
oe ¢ 2 oF 6 7. A shell fish. 


Centrals, a government building. D. BR. 
WORD-SQUARES. 
E II. 
1. To chase. 1. A pipe. 
2. Fresh-water clams. 2. A sign. 
3. A number. 3. To despatch. 
4. Part of the body. 4. Conclusions. 
P. C. M. 8S. 
DIAMOND. 
1. Aconsonant. 2. Past tense of averb. 3. A spe- 


cies of fish in its second year. 4. Preserved in oil. 5. 
A measure of six French feet. 6. Reversed is limit. 
7. A vowel. B. C. 
ENIGMAS. 
A series of Dickens’s characters. (No letter repeated.) 
i, 
My 3, 2, 1, relates to anger. 
My 7, 6, 8, 9, bad manners. 
My 5, 4, 10, a cave. 
II. 
My 1, 2, 4, 7, a tree. 
My 8, 6, 10, is not a man. 
My 5, 3, 9, is something owed. 





ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF OCT. 23. 


Hexragen Puzzle.- A 
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bc AND THE ROOKS—THE CHINESE IN 
OREGON — SWEET-AND-SOUR APPLES 
AGAIN—THE N. E. HOMESTEAD—THE 
APPLE GLACIER. 

—We used to play ‘‘dnck on a rock” 
in our school-boy days, and found a 
great deal of fun in it, but the “ Prairie 
Farmer” has discovered a new game, 
which may be called ** Due on a rook,” 
as Mr. Le Duc, our Commissioner of 
Agriculture, is the introducer and as yet 
the only player at it. The little games 
of growing tea plants, coffee cuiture 
and corn-sugar-making are now super- 
seded by the pastime of importing rooks 
from England to eat up the Western 
grasshoppers. Eleven hundred dollars 
paid for one hundred rooks—only eleven 
dollars a piece—and cheap enough, when 
millions of dollurs were to be saved to 
the husbandman. The rooks were 
started all right, but the sea-voyage was 
too much for them, and all died but 
eight. The-e eight reached Washington 
in safety, and at once went into train- 
ing. But, alas, being aired one cold, 
rainy day, seven of then took cold and 
paszed in their checks. The eye of hope 
is now fixed on the remaining bird. He 
may not be able to eat all the grass- 
hoppers next year, but there is no tell- 
ing what a rook can do when he gets 
started, as he has cost the govern- 
ment eleven hundred dollars he ought 
to have a fair chauce. 

—An Oregon letter in the ‘“ Prairie 
Farmer” gives some facts about the 
Chinese that by no means support the 
popular clamor on the Pacific coast. 
Two-thirds of Western Oregon are tim- 
ber or brush land, rich and well watered. 
The white men would not grub these 
lands, and they lay idle, except for tim- 
ber. Seven or eight years ago the 
Chinamen came there to grade railroads 
and afterwards went to work on the 
grub-lands at such rates that the first 
crop of wheat paid for clearing and 
fencing, and since then hundreds of 
thousands of acres have been brought 
into cultivation. The Chinamen go 
from one farm to another, inquiring for 
jobs of grubbing. If not employed in 
one place they go to another, making 
no threats to burn out or kill those who 
do not give them work. The writer bas 
seen no tramps or bummers among 
them, and they du not become county 
paupers. If there is no grubbing to be 
done they saw wood, piek fruits, gather 
hops, work in mines, cook, wash and 
iron. They are peaceable, harmless, in- 
dustrious men, boarding and lodging 
themselves, living cheaply and working 
hard in all weather. 

—More sweet-and-sour apples; this 
timein New York State. N. Griffin, of 
Schuyler Co., sends tv the Elmira Farm- 
ers’ club three apples, all borue on one 
tree, according to his statement, yet one 
8 sour, One is sweet, and one is half-and- 
half. One isa large greev apple, one is 
asmall yellowish-red apple, aud one is a 
nondescript. The wisdom of the club 
was dumb before this marvel, though 
there was a hint of the possibility of a 
mistake on the part of Mr. Griffin. 

—The *‘New England Homestead,” 
published at Sprivgfield, Mass., has 
changed hands. Henry M. Burt, its 
founder and twelve year publisher, re- 
tires “into the clouds” of Mt. Washington, 
or rather into the business of his White 
Mountain daily and historical] gleanings 
in its field, and Messrs. E. H. Phelps and 
H.H. Sanderson, graduates of the Spring- 
field **Repulican,” and ‘* Union,”’ take 
his place. The “Homestead” has been a 
quiet, well-edited miscellany of general 
news, literature and ugriculture, witha 
moderate amount of original matter. 
The new editors promise to infuse fresh 
vim and vigor into the paper, while re- 
taining its present features. We may 
be wrong, but it s2ems to us that in the 
limited field occupied by the ‘‘ Home- 
stead,’’ it is a mistake to compete with 
the able Springfield weeklies in the mat- 
ter of general news and literature, and 
that the point to be made is to work up 
the agriculture aud horticulture of the 
Connecticut Valley in the most thorough 
manner and to do for that section what 
is done for central and western New 
¥ork by the ** Country Gentleman” and 
for southern New York and New Jersey | 
by the “ Rural New Yorker.” Years ago 





called the *‘ Connecticut Vailey Farmer,” 
which though not long-lived was a 


en on ee 
we remember reading a little = REED & BARTON 
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thorough-going farmer’s paper. We 
hope the “ Homestead” will be as true a 
farm paper with a much better life 
tenure. ~° 

—But the new editors must keep 
wide awake, for the New York “Trib. 
une” appears to have beaten them on 
theirown ground. Atleast * The Home- 
stead "’ says nothing about a great apple 
glacier in the Connecticut valley. It 
does indeed speak of the unprecedented 
abundance of apples which has made 
them unsaleable at the cider mills and 
has reduced the price of hand picked 
Northern Spys to twent-five cents a brr- 
rel, but it is :eserved for the * Tribune,” 
or rather an Amherst College professor, 
tu tell the tale of the great glacier that 
is slowly overwhelming the valley. It 
seems that thirty years ago every body 
in the upper valley went to plauting 
apple trees until the land was filled 
with them. It only needed the con- 
junction of a great bearing year and a 
hot Fall to bring about a convulsion of 
nature; and this was reserved for 1878. 
By mid-ummer the trees were becoming 
one conglomerated mass of fruit; early 
sorts fell in countless bushels and cider 
mills were set at work only to be over- 
whelmed by the sea of fruit which 
surged upon them. The apple-parers 
were started and their commingling 
sound was like the roar of a vast flight 
of locusts. Barrels, boxes and every 
kind of holdable were filled with fruit 
and then the people began to fill their 
cellars, their first floors, their attics and 
their barns. This precipitated the 
cataclysm. Tbe weight of the mass 
crushed the lower layers of fruit and 
juice flowed in streams that gavea semi- 
fluidity to the stratum of apples that 
everywhere covered the ground from 
one to seven feet deep. It is true that 
the apples themselves would have finally 
moved like a river, just as a glacier is 
known to move along aslight slope or 
even along a level region. Indeed in 
Hampshire County this movement was 
already in progress, and in Vermont 
the valley is reported as full from brim 
to brim, and the glacier moving at the 
rate of five to ten miles per day while 
the understream of cider bas overflowed 
the Hatfield and Hadley meadows, and 
three per cent. of alcohol has been found 
in the river as low down as Middletown, 
Conn. A postscript to this letter states 
that tbe glacier is now in sight from 
Amherst. It presents a sloping wall 
seven hundred feet bigh and of a beauti- 
ful green color. This must be a true 
story because a college professor writes 
it and the“ Tribune” prints it, but no 
other paper has the news. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


OBERLIN COLLEGE. 


Theological, Collegiate, and Preparatory Depart- 
ments. Elective studies. Admits both sexes. No 
saioon temptations. Best of religivus influences. 
Thorough and cheap. Tultion. incidentais, and 
library fees only #30 a vear. Over 1,00 students. 
Fall Term, Sept.3. Wincer Term. Dec. 3. Spring 
Term March 11. For circulars address 


J. B. T. MARSH, See., Oberlin, 0. 


OBERLIN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 
Cnder the College mavagevent. First-class teach- 
ers. Expenses low. Class instructivn or private 
lessons as preferred. As a home for students 
Oberlin is unsurpassed for heaithfuloess and re- 
ligious and inteliectual advantages, Address 
Prof. F. B. RICK. 
JEEKSKILL (N, Y.) MILITARY ACADEMY. 
Send for Llilustrated U.roular for i878-79. 




















RIGHTON BEACH. 


Via Lone Jsiand Railroad from 34th st. Ferry 
ao@ Hun er’s Poin 

On and after Sept. itth LEAVE EAST 34TH 8T. 
10 A.M., 12 M.. 2, 4, 6, 8 P.M. 

Leave Brigston Gone DAILY: 9.30 A.M., 12.25, 
2.25, 1.25. 6 25, 8.25, 10.25 P 

Fare from’ Hunter's Puint. Round Trip, 50 cents. 
J. CHITTENDEN,G. P. A, 8. SP&aNCER, Gen. Supt. 


TURKISH BATHS 


50 CENTS. 
344 BROOME STREET, N. Y. 


Cleanest and best in the city. 


THE AUTOM AT 
hoLbEn is tHe & YE=“CLASS 
Safest Savtes for carrying glasses; n. breaking, 
Bu eDtsngiement of cord, 4s it is reeled up when 
not ased. Ishandy and warranted. Matled f.r 25 
Circulars free. KETCHAM & MCDOUGALL, 
’rs, 4 Liberty Place, N. Y. 


Those answering an Advertisem 
will co ra favor m the aver 
poe b . the on er by osseing 

ey saw Cc vertisemewut in 
Christian Union. 

















MANUFACTURERS OF FINE 


Silver - Plated 
TABLE WARE, 


‘Table, Dinner, Tea, 4% 
a d Water Sets, 


EPERCNES, 
FRUIT & CAKE BASKETS, 
BUTTER, BAKING, 

VEGETABLE, and 
ENTREE DISHES, 


TUREENS, 
DINNER, 
BREAKFAST, and 
PICKLE CASTERS, 






Knives, Spoons, Forks, 
ETc. 
Also a Great Variety of 
Vases, Cologne Sets, 
JEWEL and 
CARD CASES, 


CHILDREN’S CUPS, PLATES 
AND BOWLS, 


Candlesticks, 
Candelabra, ete. 


* Orient.” 


7 


We would call es- 
pecial attention to 
the new design of 
FORK here illus- 
trated, which wecon- 
sider superior toany 
other design ever} 
manufactured in 
Plate. 


686 BROADWAY, N.Y. 


HUMAN HAIR GOODS, 


The Largest Assortment in the City. 
Switches, Frizzes, Curls, Waves, Wigs, &c. 


The fashionabie and convenient Manifold, the 
Stylish Coquet Coiffure and all the test Parisian 
Novelties fur arranging the 7a = page Illus- 
trate) Catalogue free. Send for it. 


H. JULIAN, 301 Canal Street. N. Y. 
Established 17 years. 


The Surprise Hair Balm. 


Prepared purely ‘from Barks, Roots and Flowers; 
ocpntains no poison us ingredients; beautifies and 
pr motes the gruwtn of Huir; prevents its falling 
out and eradicates dandruff. Pric 


THE ALMO HAIR COLORING. 


Justly celebrated for restoring grey hair to its 
natural ¢ lor, strengtheving the rovte. and as a 
dressing is unsurpassed for producing a soft and 
glossy appearance. Price $1.50. ore 
solely by H. JULIAN. 301 “ ‘unai st.. N.Y. 











NATIONAL 
Printers’ Warehouse, 
10 BARCLAY ST., N.Y. 


wM. BAG Ar ~uperintend'’t. 
HENRY SMITH P. oprietor. 
Senetien: Presses and 
Outfits, small and large. 
Catalogues of 120 pages 
mailea for 15 cents. 


We fill orders 
[ IS | for the inser. 
Bey? agate 
“e — in the newspa) 
inion of Canada. To ye egiean wi th 
inhi information concerning newspapers and their 
tes, and tins enable the most inexper.enced tc <elect 
telligently the mediums best adapted to any particu 
.f purpose, WE ISSUE ae an AL EDITIONS oF 


FOR Rpvpaerisisty._ te 8vo. pp. Gives tie 
names, circulation, and ising rates of sever! 
thousand newspapers in the United States and Canada, 
and contains more information of value to an advertiser 
than can be found in any other publication. All lists 
c :refully revised in each edition,and where practicable 
prices reduced. The special offers are numerous and 
unusually advantageous, It will pay you to examine 
e before spending an pene lie pe ont ae 
The last edition will be sen Ne: 
receipt of 23. cents by Ne PN. We AYE YER. z SON 
ADVERTISING AGENTS, Times ing, Philadelphia 


DEVOE’S 


-Brilliant Oil- 


Recommended for cotoww by Fire Commissioners. 
Chiefs of Fire Departments and Insur:nce Co.'s 
A A Free tree om all fauitsin burring. 1HE 

OE MANUFACTURING CO., SOLE PRuPRI- 
ETORS, 80 BEAVER STREET, N. Y. 


FINE HATS, 


SILK. CASSIMBRE AND FKLT, 
RETAILED at Manutacturers’ Prices. 
. H. DAY, Manufacturer 
25 Walker St., near Churob St., N.Y. 























CHURCH EQUIPMENT. 


MENEELYS’ BELLS. 


For Churches, etc,, poor 4 the papi since 

26, are made at’ THK M ENEE},. Et. 

OUNDR),’? West Troy, N.Y 4 Patent 
Mountings. Cara ioques free. No Agencies. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 
Bells of Pure Copper and Tin 
for Churches, Schools, Fire 
Alarms, Farms, ,et, F FULLY 

ARBRANTED . 7 


sent Free. VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, 


MENEELY & KIMBERLY, 


BELL FOUNDERs, TROY, N.Y. 
Manufacture 4 superi r qu-i'ty 
Rpenial attention g-ven to cu ROH “BELLS 
se 


Minatratead Ce'al ene 


EAT 


* 
PIANO Another ba’tle on high RAGING 


prices, Waron mono- 
polists renewed, oallsts Gondaalt’ tee’ Beatty's latest Newspaper full reply 
( ree) before buying Piano or Organ, Read latest ciren/ar 


jomest prices ever given. (@) nt Cc A N -} 


Beatty. Wash't’n,N. N.J 

$125 to $400 factory prices 
—Muathu-hek’s scale for squares— 
finest uprights in America- over 


12,000 in use—reguiarly incorporatea Mf’g Co.- 
Pianos sent cn tr:al- 48 page Catal: gue ' Men- 
elssohv Piano Co., 2: KB. 15th street, N.Y 


(e" HELP! 
FOR THE WEAK, 
NERVOUS AND 
DEBILITATED! 


The afflicted can now be restored to perfect 
health and bodily energy, at home, without 
the use of medicine of any kind. 
















































PULVERMACHER’S 


ELECTRIC BELTS 


AND BANDS, 


For self-application to any part of the body, 
meet every- requirement, 


The most learned physicians and scientific 
men of Europe and this country indorse them, 


These noted Curative appliances have now 
stood the test for upward of thirty years, and 
are protected by Letters-Patent In all the 
principal countries of the world. They were 
decreed the only Award of Merit for EF ‘lectric 
— 4 *s at the great World’s Exhibitions 

Paris, Philadelphia, and elsewhere—and 
have been found the most valuable, safe, 
simple, and efficient known treatment for 
the cure of disease 


READER, ARE YOU AFFLICTED? 


and wish to recover the same degree of 
health, strength, and energy as experienced 
in former years? Do any of the following 

mptoms or class of syinploms most your 
dise -ased condition? Are you sufferin from 
ill-health in any of its many and muliifari- 
ous forms, consequent upon « lingering, nerv- 
ous, chronic or functional disease? }o you 
feel nervous, debilitated, fretful, timid, and 
lack the power of will and auction? Are you 
subject to loss of memory, have spells of faint- 
ing, fullness of blood in ‘the head, feel listless 
moping, unfit for business or sleasure, an 
subject to fits of melancholy? 5 your kid- 
neys, stomach, or blood, in a disordered con- 
dition? Do you suffer from pape go 
neuralgia or aches and pains? Are yeu timid, 
nervous, and forgetful, and your mind contin- 
ually dwelling on the subject? Have you lost 
confidence in yourself and energy for business 

ursuits? Are you subject to any of the fol- 

owing symptoins: Restless nights, broken 
sleep, nightmare, dreams, palpitation of the 
heart, dizziness in the head, dimness of sight, 
and other despondent sy mptoms ? 


THOUSANDS SUFFER 


from these various diseased conditions, who, 
from = or the want of knowledge 
of the A means 0. cure, ofien prolong 
theirsu Why, then, further neglect a 
subject €o ‘produetiv eof health and happiness 
when there is at hand a means of restoration ? 


PULVERMACHER’S 
ELECTRIC BELTS & BANDS 


cure these various diseased conditions, after 
all other means fail, and we offer the most 
convincing testimony direct from the af- 
flicted themselves, who have been restored to 


HEALTH, STRENGTH, AND ENERGY, 


after drugging in vain fur months and years. 

Send now for DESCRIPIIVE PAMPHLEr and 
THE ELKCTRIC QUARTERLY, a large Illus 
trated Journal, containing full partieulars 
and INFORMATION WORTH THOUSANDS. Cop- 
ies mailed free. Call on or address, 


PULVERMACHER GALVANIC CO., 
212 Broadway, New York. 


Ba Avoid 





us appliances claimi' 


tric qualities. 7 Pamphlet explains on 
distinguish the genuine from the spurious. 
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GLEANINGS. 

—Colorado reports Methodism on the 
maroh, with a camp meeting planned for next 
summer, and a number of new churches 
and special reviva lsigns at Greeley, George- 
town and Boulder. 

—The Presbyterian pastors, in weekly meet- 
ing, conclude that there is no recent marked 
decline in church attendance, but that many 
families professing Christianity stay at home 
to read papers, visit or ride out. Efforts to 
reform this class will be made, 

—At the meeting of Piymouth Rock Con- 
ference in Claridon, a farming township off 
the railroad, fifteem churches outof sixteen 
were represented, and over a hundred were 
present from outside the town, beside the 
townspeople, who filled the house at every 
session. 

—About thirty college presidents and pro- 
fessors, from all parts of the country, were in 
conference last weck, as is their annual habit; 
Cambridge being the piace of meeting, and 
President Eliot, of Harvard, the host. Very 
little was heard by the outside public of their 
sayings and doings, but the socia: element 
mingled largely with the professional. 

—The several clergymen in charge of the 
Ritualistic Episcopal Church of the Advent, 
Boston, live in true cenobite style in a dismal 
looking house on Stainford street, near the 
church. None of them are married, and 
their celibacy bas various ascetic accompani- 
ments. They impress the eommunity as 
earnest and well-meaning, but mistaken, 
men, The church is very prosperous. 

—Tke Congregational Conference of Ohio 
ast spring recommended that conferences 
and churches endow scbolarsbips in the Theo- 
logical Seminary at Oberlin. The matter was 
eonsidered in the Fall meetings of many of 
the conferences, and it seems likely that quite 
a number of the larger churches will endow 
such a scholarship, while the smailer church- 
es, acting together through the Conferences, 
will do likewise. 

—Ohio is feeling the debt-paying man. The 
Mansfield Church (Congregational), with one 
of the most elegant and complete buildings 
in the State, bas been almost discouraged 
undcr a debt of $40,000. Mr. Kimball helped 
them through by a session tasting from Sun- 
day morning at half-past ten till Monday 
morning aboutone. The new house at Wake- 
man—not yet completed—was likewise re- 
deemed from prospective bondage by his 
unexpected coming. At Norwalk both Pres- 
byterian and Congregational churches have 
to thank him for helping them to help them- 
selves. Tne Central Church at Madison has 
hadasmali debt for years; the trustees were 
about to mortgage the parsonage to secure it, 
when the ladies took the mater in hand, 
raised the sani and — the debt. 

THANKSGIVING Day. —The following is the 
President’s prociamation appointing Tours- 
day, November 28, us a day of thanksgiving. 
By the President of the United States, a Procla- 
mation: 

The recurrence of that season at which it is 
the babit of our people to make devout and 
public confession of their constant depend- 
ence upon the Divine favor for all the good 
gitts of life and bappiness, and of public peace 
aod prosperity, exhibits in the record of the 
year abundant reasons for our gratitude and 
thanksgiving. 

Exuberant harvests, productive mines, 
ample crops of staples of trade and manufac- 
tures bave enriched the cuuntry. The re- 
sources thus iurnished to our reviving 
industry and expanding commerce are bast- 
ening the day when discords aud distresses, 
through the length and breath ef the land, 
will, under the continued favor of Providence, 


have given way to confidence and energy and ! 9 


assured prosperity. Peace with all nations 
has remained unbroken, domestic tranquillity 
bas prevailed, and the institutions of liberty 
and justice which the wisdom and virtue of 
our fathers established remain the glory and 
defense of their children. Tbe general prev- 
alence of the blessings of health through our 
wide land hus made more conspicuous the 
sufferings and sorrows which the dark shadow 
of pesti.ence bas cast upon a portion of our 
people. This heavy affliction even ibe Divine 
Ruler bas tempered to the suffering com- 
munities in the universal aid and sucoor 
which have flowed to their relief, and the 
whole nation may rejoice in the unity of 
spirit in our people by which they cheerfully 
share one another’s burdens. 

Now, therefore, I, Rutherford B. Hayes, 
President of the United States, do appomt 
Thursday, the 28th day of November next, as 
a day of national thanksgiving and prayer; 
and | earnestly recommend that, withdrawing 
themselves from sccular care and labors, the 
people of the United States do meet together 


ITCHELL, VANCE &CO., 
Artistic Gas Fixtures, 
CLOCKS AND BRONZES, 

METAL AND PORCELAIN LAMPS, 


ORNAMENTAL METAL WORK, 


FOR 


Churches, Dwellings, &., 


836 & 838 BROADWAY, 


AND 


[3th St. near Union Square, 
NEW YORK. 


MITCHELL, 
a CO, 
tion to furnishing dwell- 
ings with GAS FIxX- 
TURES, in the 
and Most Original Styles, 


VANCE 


give special atten- 


Newest 


and of Designs, if desired, 
specially adapted to the 
furniture and decoration. 
Careful and competent 
workmenemployed. Un- 
in 


equalled assortment 


our warerooms cheer- 




















fully shown to visitors. 
AHEAD AL L THE TIME. 
direct from the importers at 
half the usuai cost. Best plan 
he Club Agents apo large 
buyers. Ail express charges 
THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 
_P.O. Box 4 4385. a oa and 3 3 Vesey Bt., a. Z. 
SERMON PAPER. 
A p C p ; 
which is the strongest paper made, and will not 
crack Or wear out by use. Its color (cream) pecu- 
liarly adapts itto night work, being far more pleas- 
It is the only paper made from pure fibre 
and put -duiternted with clay or earth to give it 
weight and surtace, and contains no jute, 
wood, straw, coloring matter, nor any for- 
PRICE PER REAM. 
7 Ib. Sermen (whole or half sheets), $3.00 
Se > ad 3.50 
‘77 oo“ oo) of 4. 00 
to crder. Un receipt of price any quantity wii! be 
sent to ary address, charges paid. Address for 
samples, 

ACME LETTER FILE MFG CO., 

See below Card of Am. Tract Society, which is 
end rsed by Rev. A. H. Clapp. D. D., Treas. Am. 
Home Miss. Society; and Rev. Dr. Thwing, sec. 
Board of ¥ oreign and Domestic Missions of the 


The very best fres goods 
paid. Quality guaranteed. New terms free. 
The Best is made from the 
ing and less trying to the eyes than white. 
eign substance whatever, 
Cap, Letter and Note sizes on band or ruled 
49 John Street, New York. 
Prot. Episcupa) Church. 





American Tract by ys 

iu NASSAU &T., Nov. wy 1877. 

ACME LETTER FILE M’F'G Co., Nod. hn 8 

Gentiemen—It gives me woes } Retenen di Bs say to 

you that the Aeme Purcbmenot Paper bought of 

you has given perfect satisfaction ; for t ugboess 

and ability to resist hard wear it is unsurprssed. 

1 have oc: mmended it to revera’ clergymen for use 

as Sermon paper, and they are much pleased with 
iv. Yours tru! 

H. BE. 8) MMONS, Business Agent. 





N.B.—The public are cautioned against a cheap 
imitation of this paper, resemb!'ng it only in cvlor, 
but possessing ope of its goo ite good qualities. 


Removal. 





on that day in their respective places of 

worship, there to give thanks and praise to 

fimiaie es is mercies, and to devoutly 
tinuance. 

“— witness waerese, I have bereunto set 

Ed pend « and caused the seal of tne United 


ed. 
pty at e abe City of Washington this 30th 
of Ootober, io the year of our Lord one 
ot buod and seventy sast. 
nited States 


and of the independence of the U 
the one andres and thi HaygEs. 
the dent—WILLIAL M. Evarts, sec- 
of State. 


Wood Carpet Co. 


Have Removed to 


31 E. 17th St., Union §q., 
NEW YORE, 


Pm send 3c. a of 
designs and prices. 


BARLOW 5 INDICO BLUE. 


o- ant Wed, B $end most liberal meas- 
R, Proprietor, 
“By Legace Btrest, Philadelphia, 











BROOKLYN ADVERTISEMENTS. 








George H. 
Titus, 





at very nearly the 


All the latest Fall Styles, embracing Axminsters, 
Brussels, and Ingrains at prices that make it an object for all who cesire to purchase Carpets to call at 


607, 609, and 611 FULTON ST., opposite Flatbush Ave., BROOKLYN. 
ALL GUODS WARRANTED AS KEPRESENTED. 


Cameron’s Hair Store. 


CARPETS 


Having purchased an immense New Stock «f French Hair of the first 
texture in the failing morkets of Parisa’a Brétagne, I cao sellall Long 
same price pald for the unsatisfactory stem Switches. 
Beautiful Natural-Curl Hair C: oquets, Chatelaines, Coronets, New Styles. 


W. R. CAMERON, 327 Fulton St., opposite Pierrepoint St., Brooklyn. 


ESTABLISHED 1844. 


607, 609 & 611 
Fulton Street, 
@ Brooklyn, N.Y. 


M+ quettes, Velvets, Body Brussels, Tapestry 


uality and of the finest silken 
fair Braids and Switches 
Every color and shade. 





Manx Feeding Bottle, 


Patented July 4, 1876. and October 31, 1876. 
Improved Pat., Oct. 1, 1878. 
Always right side up, every 
part can be clesned with the 
finger. The anx has 
yous been improved, and 

his now the only 
& Feeding Bottle. 
Oruggist for it or A ong 


jer 
manufacturer. 
Agents wanted. Send for 
cir ular and price-list: f rub 
ber goods. C. B. DICK- 
INSON, 349 Adams St., Brooklyn. N. Y. 


ESTABLISHED (839. 
8. B. STEWART. LL. V. D. HARDENBERGH. 


CARPETINGS, OIL CLOTHS, 
and UPHOLSTERY GOODS. 


fesPRP 7 
Ys . 
[es] gore Se) 


{ = ano.ou cistis, $\) 


a 
ima 174, am 






















AXMINSTERS, $1.75 to $3.00. 
MOQUETTES, $1.75 to $3.00. 
WILTONS, $1.75 to $3.00. 
VELVETS, $1.35 to $2.25. 
BODY BRUSSELS, $1 00 to $1.25. 
TAPESTRY BRUSSELS, Suc. to $1.10. 


Three-Plys, Ingrains, Mattings, 


er Curtains, Lambrequins, 
‘ORNICES, HALR MATTRESSES, 


WINDOW SHADEs, Waite, Colored and Gilt. 


STEWART & CO., 


174 FULTON STREET, BROOKLYN . 





SF ABLISHED 1868 HENRY MOLLEN- 
HAUER’S CLLEGE OF MUSIC, 56 Court st.., 

over Smith & bane e's Music Kooms. Instruction 
given in all branches «f music; a thorough foun- 
oe foe laid fr beginners: style and finish given to 
ced puole. Call for circulars. H#NRY 
MOLLENHAUER, Director. #KNST GRABS, 
secretury. Mr. - Moilenbauer is happy to an- 
neunce that he has engaged the celeprated violin 
virtuos und singing master, BERNARD MUOL- 


LENHAUBR F 
E. DOTY, 





M. 
213 Fulton St., near Concord, Brooklyn. 
Gent’s Furnishing Store, 


A Full Ase ae of Fall and Winter Goods. 
SHIRTS MADE TO ORDER. 
Shirts re-bosomed, &c. Collars and Cuffs laun 
dried same as new. 





253 FUL 


vrices with the same «lass of work elsownre 


periect 


’ 
Priee 80 cts. | 








SEE DURYEA’S PHOTOGRAPHS | 
LTON ST., Brooklyn, and Compare 





ALL THE CHOICEST BRANDS OF 


FLOUR 


and the Finest Quality ot 


BUTTER, 


With a General Assortment of Groceries a 


J. THOMPSON’S, 


121 ATLANTIC AVE., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


BURT’S SHOES. 


The best Shoes are those made by 

x EDWIN C, BURT, NewYork. 
Ast fr BURT'S “HOES, and no- 

tice the stamp on the sole ano hn- 

ing. bearing the name of Kdwin 

©, Buitin full. such goods are 

genuine and warranted. Send to 


E.D. BURT & Co. 
287 Falton St., 
Brooklyn, N.Y., 
who are his Special Ag’ts, 
for their Illustrated Cat- 
alogue and Price List 
Goods for- 
warded by 
mail or ex- 
press. All or- 
ders will re- 
ceive prompt 
attention. 


QVINGTON BROTHERS. 


Fine China and Glas<« Goods, Majolica, 
Wedgwood and Fayence Ware. ne As- 
sortment of Clocks. Bronzes, and Elegant 
Faneyv Goede of our own importation. 


246,248, 250 & 252 Fulton St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 


and No. 146 State ™t.. Chicage, 






















A, THOMPSON’S 








OIL CLOTHS, LINOLEUMS, LIGNUMS, &e, | 


Restaurant and Confectionery, 
30 CLINTON 8$ST., 


Between Pierrepont and Fulton Streets. 


Wedding Receptions, Parties, Dinners, etc., sup- 
phed with a choice variety of 
Ice Creams, Ices, Charlotte de Russe, 
Oysters, Jellied Game, Pyramids, 
ottoes, Bridal and Fancy 
Cakes, Flowers, etc. 





Entire outfits of Decorated China, Silver and 
Glass turpishea. 
RELLABLE WAITERS SENT IN ALL CASES. 


Mime. A. BENTLEY, 
428 Fulton Street, 


Importer of FINE MILLINERY GOODS. 
LATEST NOVEL 'IT#8 eonstantly -p han4 at rea- 
sonable prices. A jntrimmed Goods i all greaes 
one alities . Fine Line of MO NING 
OODs. 428 Fulton Street. ieee yu. 


INN BROS., Carriage Makers. FACTORY. 

41. 49. 5land 54 BERGEN ST.; KEPOSITORY, 238 
and 20 FLATBUSH AV., near ith Av., Brookiyon. 
Where we keep on hand an assortment of car- 
riages at reduced prices. C upee, four and six seat 
rockaways, extension top phaetons, jump seat top 











and no too phaet -ns, doctors’ phaetons, buggies 
and depot wagons, both new and second-h-nd. 
We 4 50 apply the rubber-cushioned axies to both 
new and already in use 











PERRY « 








O'S STEEL 
= PENS. 


































pare Sq creer ae: 
ieee 











Of superior English make- 
25 samp es of our leading styles, 
fortria .includine the famous” U” 
and “FA LC¢ N’’ Peps, by mail, 
on receipt 0° 25 cta, Ask your 
Stationer for Perry’s Pens. 


Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor & Co 








Sole Agents forU.8. New York. 








Pre-eminent in| 


WILLCO 


Send for Descriptive Circular. 


X & GIBBS 


New Automatic 


SILENT SEWING@MACHINE. 
LIGHTEST RUNNING, SWIFTEST, EASIEST IN WORKING, MOST DURABLE. 
* Only Sewing Machine in the world with NO TENSION to manage. 
Simplest in mechanism, therefore easiest to learn, and never out of order. 
WILLCOX & GIBBS 8. M. CO., 


(Quality and Merit. 


658 Broadway, New York. 





A child can use them, 
of #2. 


monia)s of prac’i 





Pate pted May 25th, lois 


Send for our Dlustrated Painp 
al farmers ant dairsmen throug! out the U.S. and sec- 
tional views of a cow's teats and bag dissected and scientifically explained, 
by Drs. White and Wilson of this a 


The Patent Self-Acting Cow Milker M’f'g Co. 


Every one who owns a cow should have one of our wonderft! Milkers. 
Sent freeto — 





part or the United States on receipt 
nlet On the Cow, Containing the tesii- 


Sent ree 4 Ne, address, 
0. K. President. 


Office, 575 Broadway, New oa 





WED? NG ANO 
> arinen tmp © abt 
1 
BNNun ea vuae FAepORY, 14 
way, between .32d and 33d ~ oe 
Orders by mati,promptly attended 


toned neing Cloths, 
) re! ere eres: 
4 gt 
ew York. 








Fret Sr! Send 6c. for 100 
pp. &. Rrown, Lowell. Ms. 


DATENTS For Inventors. No Patent, no Pay 
Sena for eee Preliminary Examinatiens 
NI8, Box 442, Washington, D. C. 


FOOT LATHES 
PA 


free. H.J, BN 
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THE NEW HAVEN SCHOOL 
CASE. 
( UR readers will remember Dr. Ba- 
con’s article some weeks ago giving 
an account of the recent school election 
ix. New Haven, which resulted in putting 
back the Bible into the Public Schools 
by a large majority, after it had been 
taken out by the Board of Education. 
This election simply determined that 
religious exercises should be maintained 
in the schools; and the Board of Educa- 
tion have since been considermg various 
plans submitted to them, from one pro- 
posed by an eccentric “‘hberal” who 
proposed a series of readings to be select- 
ed from the two versions, Protestant 
ind Roman Catholic, of the Bible, An- 
drew Jackson Davis’s Revelations, and 
Thomas Paine’s works, to one submitted 
by a volunteer committee and signed by 
forty-one clergymen, some of whom 
would have preferred either no devo- 
tional exercises at all, or a different one, 
but all of whom agreed to this as ‘just 
and fair.” Among the signers are 
ex-President Woolsey, President Porter 
and Dr. Bacon, five Roman Catholic 
priests, and the pastors of the Episcopal, 
Universalist, Baptist, and Methodist 
churches. The manual proposed is in 
three parts; one for the schools gener- 
ally; one for those schools in which up- 
wards of 30 per cent. of the parents call 
for a different exercise for their own 
children, in which case they are to be 
assembled for it in a separate room; one 
for a selection of hymns for general use. 
It is provided inthe plan that in no case 
‘*shall there be any dogmatic teaching 
of religion.” 

The first manual provides for the 
Lord’s Prayer and the Ten Command- 
ments to be recited in concert, a hymn 
to be sung by tbe whole school, and a 
Scripture reading, by the teacher or 
one of the scholars, from the following 
selections: 

Psalms i. and xxiii: Matthew v., 1-12; Job 
xxviii., 12-28: Romans xii.; Psalm xix.: Mat- 
thew vi., 19-34: Proverbs iv., 1-18: Romans 
xii.: Psalm xxiv.; Matthew vii., 1-12; Pro- 
verbs viii., 1-21; Matthew xvilfi., 21-35; Psalm 
xxXxvii., 1-11; Matthew xxv., 1-13; Proverbs 
xxii., 1-12; 1 Corinthians xiii.; Psalm Ixiii.; 
Mark xii., 13-17: 28-34: Ecclesiastes § xii.; 
Ephesians vi., 1-18; Psalm xc.; Luke vii., 40- 
50; Isaiah lv., 1-11; James i., 12-27: Psalm 
xci.; Luke xv., 11-32; Psalm ciii.; 2 Peter i., 
1-11; Psalms cxxi. and cxxx.; Luke x., 25-37; 
John «v., 1-5. 

The alternative marual provides a 
brief ritual as follows. 

[To be said kneeling.] 

TEACHER—In the name of the Father, and 
of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost. Amen. 

Let us pray. Direct, we bescech thee, O 
Lord, all our actions by thy holy grace, and 
by thy assistance bring them to a happy issue; 
that every prayer and work of ours may al- 
ways begin from thee, and under thy guidance 
may be ended. Through Christ our Lord. 

CHILDREN RESPOND—Amen. 

TEACHER—Come, O Holy Ghost, replenish 
the hearts of thy faithful, and enkindle in 
them the fire of thy love. Send forth thy 
Spirit and they wil: be created. 

CHILDREN RESPOND—And thou wilt renew 
the face of the earth. 

TEACHER—Let us pray. O God, who by tte 
light of the Holy Ghost didst instruct the 
hearts of the faithful, grant us, we beseech 
thee, through the same Holy Spirit, a love 
and relish of whatis right and just, and a con- 
stant enjoyment of his consolation who livest 
and reignest, world without end. 

CHILDREN RESPOND—Awmen. 

Theu follows the Lord’s Prayer from 
Matthew's Gospel, then the follow- 
ing, which is the only distinctively Ro- 
man Catholic feature in the proposed 


service: 
The Angelic Salutation. 


TEACHER—Hail, Mary, full of grace. The 
Lord is with thee. Blessed art thou among 
women, and blessed is the fruit of thy womb, 
Jesus. 

CHILDREN — Holy Mary, mother of God, 
pray for us sinners, now, and at the hour of 
our death. Amen. 

The service closes with the Apostle’s 
Creed and the Ten Commandments, the 
latter taken from the Douay version. 
It is not proposed to use either rosaries 
or crucifixes in the schools, or to permit 
any ecolesiastic of any denomination 
to conduct the services. 


WICKES’ ECLECTIC OIL. 


Fire Pest Weser white and oder: 
This a. oS. Ws ed Brand, tm jina 

* an Iijuminating Ot! and sete by FE. 

Maiden Lane, New Yo ork 
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Hinrichs’s 79th Annual Display. 


TOYS, CAMES, 


ST. GERMAIN LAMP, 


The best in the World. 
SUITABLE FOR HOLIDAY PRESENTS, 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 
FRENCH CLOCKS, BRONZES. 
DINNER AND TRA SECS, 

RICH ENGRAVE? AND CUT GLASS. 
BRIC-A-BRAC, DRESDEN AND SEVRES 
CHINA. 

STATUARY. FANCY GOODS. 
10,000 ARTICLES. 

LOW PRICES. POLITE ATTENDANCE. 
Goods sent home. 


29, 31 & 33 PARK PLACE, 


Foot Metropolitan Elevated Railway Station, N.W. 








DRY GOODS. 








R. H. MACY & CO. 


14th Street and 6th Avenue. 


IMPORTERS, MANUFACTURERS, AND RE- 
TAILERS OF THE LARGEST VARI- 
ETY OF FIRST-CLASS 


DRY GOODS 


Fancy Goods 


SOLD BY ANY HOUSE IN AMERICA. 
OUR RULE FOR TWENTY YEARS — ONE 
PRICE — ALWAYS THE LOWEST — FOR 
CASH. GOODS ALL MARKED IN PLAIN 
FIGUKES. ANY DISCOUNT POSSIBLE 
TO GIVE IS TAKEN OFF IN THE 
PRICE BEFORE MARKING, WHICH 
18 EQUIVALENT Tv 

GIVING THE 


LARGEST 
Discount 


EVERYBODY 


THAT CAN BE OBTAINED BY AN 
MANNER OF PURCHASE ANYWHERE. 
c ATALOGUES FURNISHED. 
ORDERS BY MAIL RECEIVE SPECIAL CARE, 
THE BE*T LIGHTED AND MOST BASILY AC- 
CESSIBLE ATORE IN N#W YORK. ELE- 
VATED RAILROAD -TATION At THE 
boos. Barth AVFNUE a 
8 Ae Two yt 
ROUGH ¥OU RTEENTH ST. 
PA f TH DOOR IN! ERSECTING KVEKY 
AK AND STAGE LINE IN THE CITY. AND 
CONNECTING WITH EVERY KAILROAD, 
STEAMER, or FERRY REACHING NEW YORK. 


R. H. MACY & C0, 


WILSON & GREIG, 


771 BROADWAY, CORNER NINTH ST. 


CLOAKS | 


FOR LADIES AND CHILDREN. | 
Pe. fection i Style and Fit. 


SUITS 


FOR LADIES AND CHILDREN. | 
For Elegance and 1d Taste Uuequailed. | 


UNDERWEAR. | 


THE CHEAPEST IN THE CITY. 


FURS. FURS. 


cactyA® LININGS, TRIMMINGS, 
| FS AND D_BUAS (cheap). 


CLOTHS 


AND OTHER MATERIALS FOR 
MAKING OP. 


TRIMMINGS, 


| FRING®S AND BUTTONS IN END- 
LESS VARIETY. 


WILSON & GREIG, 


771 BROADWAY, COR. NINTH a? 

















And MILWARD’S 


“HELIX” NEEDLES. 


(IN PATENT WRAPPERS.) 





SOLD EVERYWHERE, 





E. RIDLEY & SONS 


Grand and Allen Sts., N. Y. 
IMPORTED FELT HATS. 


189 NEW SHAPES, ) 45c., 50c., 65c. 
EVERY (DEsiB ABLE COLORS 
ND SHADE. ) 75c., S5c., Up. 





SPECIAL STYLES FOR PROMENADE, JUST 
OUT. EXAMINE. 


AMERICAN FELTS, ‘ALL COLORS, l0c., 15c., 20c. 


TRIMMED BONNETS. 


AND 
ROUND HATS, 


At $1, $1.25, $1.50, $2, $2.50, $3, $3.50, $4.50, $5. 
TRIMMED FOR MISSHS, 75c., $1, 1.25, $1.50 up. 


MILLINERY GOODS. 


SILK PLUSHES, GOOD COLORS, 75c., 
$1. 100 PIECES SILK PLUSHEs, 
NEWEST SHADES, AT $1.25. 





SILK VELVETS, 75c.. $1, $1.35 
COLOKS AND BLA 


OSTRICH FEATHERS, WINGS AND PLUMES. 


TEILIARD BLACK SILKS 


FROM AUCTION. 
20 INCHES WIDE. 9%5c., $1. $1.05. 
244 INCHES WIDE, $1.10. REGULAR PRICE, $1.45. 
ASK FOR OUR 
$1.20, $1.25, $1.38, wos $17 ia ae. Bb, , YOU WILL BE 
bel 
BROCADED AND Wa ' ERED SILKS, $1, $1.25, 
FINE COLORS. BARGAIN 
ANOTHER LINE OF BLACK SILKS AT T5c. 
and 85c. per yard. 


New Cloaks, Sacques, Dolmans. 
LATEST STYLES & COMBINATIONS. 


FOR LADIES, MISSES, AND CHILDREN. 
$1.50, $1.75, $2, $2.50, $3, $3.50, up to $50. 


, a oy $1.75, $2 UP, 





BOYS’ AND YOUTHS’ CLOTHING, OVER- 
COATS, &c., &e. 

THIS SEASON’S STYLES, FROM $1.80 TO $20 
THE sUIT. 





LADIES’, GENTS’, & MISSES’ UNDERWEAR. 


HOSIERY, HOSIERY—BARGAINS. 





White Goods, California Blankets. 


DRESS GOODS DEPARTMENT. 


ream ApCtes 8 THE ) Ge., 7c., Sc.. 10c., 

G A" 8 ry 20c 

GAINSOF THE SRASON ~~ a TO. 
See, 


IN DREss GOODS, \ 
RUNNING FRUM FINEsT GUODB. 





SCOTCH PLAIDs, eo, at 7c., Ie., 15e. 
WOOL PLAIDs, We.. . 0c. Examine our stock. 





BLACK GOODS, FROM LOW to FINEST GOODS, 
REAL BARGAINS. 


oa yi*. MATKLASSE, CLOAKING, &c. 
Jon’t forget to examine our 
sTOU K oF SLANNELS. 


HOUSE- FURNISHING GOODS VERY 
LOW. 
TOYS, TOYS, IN THE BASEMENT. 


ORDERS BY MAIL 


PROMPTLY ATTENDED TO. 


CATALOGUE AND PRICE-LIST 


FOR FALL and WINTER, ‘878, containing 214 
pages, CLOSELY PRINTED MATTER, interspersed 
with "teem seat free on receipt of postage 

(5 cents.) 


EDWARD RIDLEY & SONS, 
Nos. 309, 311, 311 1-2 GRAND S8T., 
NOS. 56, 58, 60, 62, 64, 66, 68, AND 70 ALLEN 8T. 


KEYES, 


349 & 351 EIGHTH AVENUE, N, Y 


UNPRECEDENTED BARGAINS THIS WEEK. 
une MARKED DOWN IN ALL DEPART- 


GREAT SALE OF SILKS. 


Our spectal offering is a BLACK CASHMIRE, 
SATIN-F ACED SILK at $1.47, worth fuily - 

of's very fine grades at 1.00, 1.20, 1.35, 1.55, 1.70, 

00. 2.50, 2.75 and upwards. 
guarantee our prices to be at least 20 per cent. 

uncer market rates. 

TRIMMING SILKS at 70c., 75c., 80c., 99¢., &c. 

COLORED SILKS at all prices. 

BLACK VELVBTS, all grades and colors, at 
very low prices. 

Superior BLACK CASHMERE, from 43c. to 1.25. 

DRESS GOODS from Se. to 2.50 per yard. 

SUITS AND CLOAKS at remarkably low prices. 

A large assortment of SHAWLS, AE Sy 
LINENS. HO-I18RY, LADIES’ UNDERWEAR, 
CORSETS. KID GLOVES. | tes SCARFs, MIL- 














LINERY GOODSs, 8110 


COUNTRY ORDERS carefully and promptly at- 
tended to. 


Our Catalogue forwarded free on application. 


WASTE SILK. 


Sewing Silk and Machine Twist, Black or Colors, 
sent by mai!. 30 cents per ounce. Adoress 
BRAINERD, ARMSTRONG & CO. 

469 BROADWAY, New York, 

Postage Stamps accepted,as money, 
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CARPETS. 


E SHALL OFFER THIS WEEK AND CON. 
TINUE UNTIL ALL ARB uae ARGE 


A 
LY KBGARDLESS OF CC eT ORV 
8 EC ARPES with Bor- 
ders to match (entirely new baw very handsome.) 


O1L CLOTHS—ALL WIDTHS. 


DRUCCETS A SPECIALTY. 
AN IMMENSE STOCK, ALL WIDTHS and SIZES. 
GREAT BARGAINS IN 


LACE CURTAINS, 


WINDOW SHADES AND UPHOLSTERY GOODS 
OF ALL KINDs. 


SHEPPARD KNAPP, 


__189 & 191 6th Av., Cor. 13th ST. 


Modern and 
Antique Designs 


Persian and Dutch 


CARPETS AND RUGS, 


NOVELTIES IN 
WILTON, 
AXMINTSER, 
BODY BRUSSELS 
TAPESTRY, 
AND INGRAIN CARPETINGS. 


Together with a largeand CHOICE 8ELECTION of 


Upholstery Materials, 


Raw Silk and Tapestry 
Furniture Coverings. 
Table and Piano Covers, 
Drapery Materials, 
LACE and 


NOTTINGHAM CURTAINS, 
CRETONNES, 
SHADE HOLLANDS, &c,. &c. 


Arnold, Constable & Co, 


Broadway Corner 19th Street. 


Special and 
Exclusive Styles 


FRENCH AND ENGLISH 
Dress Materials, 
Arnold, Constable & Co, 


as Une attention of thelr CUSTOMERS and the 
BLIC t : their large and choice selection of 


DRESS FABRICS AND SUILINGS, 


POANCY CHEVIOT 
gt STRIPED CORDUROYS, 
BROCA! De ARM KS, 


LAN BROCADES, 
MSICILIA Ns. 
FANCY and —— PLAIDS, &c. 
Also, a Fine Stock of 


Plain and Fancy Grenadines, 
Gazes, &c., 


IN EVENING COLORS, 


For Ball and Reception Toilets. 
Broadway, corner {9th St. 
Parlor, 
Library, 
Dining Room 
and Chamber 
FURNITURE. 
Eastlake, 
Queen Anne, 
Japanese, and 
Modern Styles 


—_ 


GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 


BRUNER & MOORE. 
Nos. 41 & 43 W. 14th St., NY. 


Opposite Macy’s, 
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The Howard Method for the Voice 
LESSONS B' BY MAIL. 


Singers and Speakers may may epoly the exercises of 
the Howard Method threugh written lessons. a 
pian pursued for the past three years with almost 
incredible success 

Thr ugh gentie and east'y acquired movements 
of the vocal parts, this methog gives the scholar 
an uctual physical contr || over the voea' muscles 
of the threat aod of respiration, enabiing b'm to 
contr |} the vocal procees and oppose forcing mus- 
cles by bodily efforts as positive us raising a finger 
or an urm, Votes apparently lost may be fully 





restored. The weak, cramped, husky, ur easily tir- 
ing voice Of the «penker may be mace str ng. reso- 
nant and eoduring; the voices of singers extenced 
from three nutes to an additional octave in com- 
pass, the so-called “ natural breaks” be made to 
disappear, andthewh: erangeoft nes made even, 
the quality pure, ano the power fully duuvied. 
“I feel that nes 1eopociastic method is deliver- 

ing me or mtheunf rtunate habits uf past years.”’ 

- Rev. B. A. Hoyt, Carnie, 1!!. 

“Lam more t an delix hued with your last popee. 
In connection with previous ones it has ay ot 
m ‘re than ican tel! you tn one short letter. having 
cleared my voice of ail reedy and thr aty impuri- 
tles. I can now,as!l never even expected to be 
able tv do, pr: duce all the light and shade, and 
sing the upper tones with nearly if not quite the 
same ease us the lower.” ’~ EB. CO. Taylor, 2d Auditor's 


Office, Wasi 
Address JOHN HOWARD, 
39 Union Square, New York City. 


for circulars. bulletins of testim«nials, and terms. 

Enciore 25 cents in postage stamps for pamphiet 
(56 pages) on “Vocal Re orm,” * Vecal Develop- 
ment,” and “* Natural Singing.’ 


OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


Mutual Insurance Company. 


New YORK, January 23d, 1878. 
The Tv ustees, in Conformity te the Charter of 
the Company, submit the following State- 
ment of its affairs on the Slat December, 1877. 


Premiums received on Marine Risks, 
from lsat danasty, 1877, to 3lst Decem- 





DOP, IFFT. ....0.- 00. cccccccsces vococes-cve $4,710,065 83 
Premiums on Policies not marked off 
int JADUALF. 1OTT. ...cccccesccescccecoeses 2,040,362 61 
Total amount of Marine Premiums... .'§6.751,028 4 
No Policies have been issued upon Life 
Risks; nor upon Fire disconnected 
with Marine Risks. 
Premiums marked Off from Ist Janu- 
ary, 1877, to 3ist December, 1877........ $4,902,351 08 


J osees paid during the same 
BTIOG.. 000. ccccees sec. cccece $2,565,880 27 
Returns of Pre- a 
miums and Ex- 
penses 


The Company has the following pm viz. 
United States and stateof New Yo 


Stock, City, Bank and other coche... * 610,565,468 
— ~ secured by Stocks. and other- 
VR Parr re 1,163,200 00 
Real Estate and Claims due the om 
pany.estimatedat ...... . .... 617,436 O1 
Premium Votes and Bills Receivable.. 1,764,393 63 
GN 6.55. se0dsccdantsatanebbonies 255,364 02 
Total Amount of Assets............. $14,306,351 6 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certifi- 
cates of profite wil! be paid t: the holders thereof, 
or their legal representatives, on and after Tues- 
day the Fifth of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1874 
will be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, 
er their legal representatives, on and after Tues- 
day, the Fifth of Feoruary next, fr m wh'ch date 
all (nterest thereon will cease. he certificates to 
be produced at the time of payment, and canceled. 
Upon certificates which were issued for goid pre- 
miume, the po of interest and redemption 
will be in go 

A divi’ — ae Forty Per Cent. is ieciared on the 
net earned premiums ~f the ‘‘owpany. for the 

year coming 3ist Decemper, 877, for which certifi- 
wetee will be issued on and after Tuesday, the 
Seventh of May next. 

By order of the Board, 


J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


TRUSTEKRESBS: 

FRANCIS SKIDDY 
ALEXANDER V. BLAKE, 
ADOLPH LEWOYSE, 





J.D. Jo 
CHanuss p DENNIS, 
W. ci, Hi. oe 


Lewis RTIS. OvT, B. MINTUUN, 
CBA b- ng Ly KUSSELL, CBRARL€8 H. MARSHALL, 
JaAues Lo EORGE W Lae, 
DaviIp wed Ropeut L. STUART, 
GounDon W James G. De E8sT, 


EpmMvUspb wee “Contes, 
JO@ ELLIOTT, 


THOMAS F YOUNGS, WILLIAM Buyce, 
. A Bar ILLIAM H. Fo@e, 
JouN D. HEWLert, Parer V. KING 

THOS B. CODDINGTON, 


RL&S P. BURDETT, HOKACE K. THUMBER. 


J. D. JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President 
W. H. H. MOORE, 24 Vice- Pres’t. 
A. A. RAVEN. 34 Vice Pres’t. 


Continental ins. Co., 
Offices, 100 & 102 Broadway, N. Y. 


Sreskive, corner Court and ey 8 Streets, 
106 Broadway, Brooklyn 


WILLiAM Uo WEBB. 
CHA 








Cash aiiaiees ear. AREAS $3.2 4° 398- 3 
Claims for lusses, dividends, ete. 5 Biz 
Capital (paid up in Cash).......... ’ 00 
Unearned Reserve Fuad.. 0 ° 79-23 
Not Surpius.... ......06 acces 06, 4 

















CEO. T. HOPE, President. 
CYRUS PECK, 8ee’y. 





HANOVER 


Fire Insurance Company. 
120 Broadway, cor. Cedar St. 





Total Assets,..... ecccere oe 


Benj. S. Walcott, President. 
l. REMSEN LANK, Vice-Pres't. & See’y. 


UTILITY [Can be madeany 7 betgbtvand: wise 


ADJUSTABLE, vemos, iovaitas:chitaren.te. send 








TABLE Geo-F. Sargent S101 Seodwag ee. 


THE GREAT HOUSE OF 


CHICKERING & SONS 


ARE NOW OFFERING 


Magnificent Piano Fortes 


THEM WITHIN THE 
ALL. 


THEIR 


AT PRICES WHICH BRING 
REACH OF 


The King of Pianists, FRANZ LISZT, says:— 
PIANOS superior to any made in Europe or America. 
them perfect.”’ 


‘*T consider the ero t 
To be just, I must declare 





The Chickering Establishment is the OLDEST and LARGEST of the kind in the United 
States, and they have made and sold over 53,000 Piano Fortes since 
Eighteen Hundred and Twenty-three (1823). 


The use of the Chickering Pianos by the Greatest Pianists, Art Critics and Amateurs, 
has given to the Chickering Pianos an universal prestige and reputation far above all 
other Pianos manufactured in this country or Europe. The overwhelming verdict of the 
very highest art talent, including Dr. Franz Liszt, Louis Plaidy, Stephen Heller, Car) 
Reinecke, Marmontel, Arabella Goddard, Dr. Hans Von Bulow, and hundreds of other 
masters of art, places the Chickering Pianos of to-day at the head of the entire list of 
Pianos made in the World. 


TRIUMPHS 


OF THE 


CHICKERING PIANOS. 


THE PRIZE MEDAL AT LONDON IN (851. 
THE CROSS OF THE LECION OF HONOR, and 
THE FIRST COLD MEDAL AT PARIS IN (867. 
(This was the Highest Award of the Exhibition, and was given only to Chickering & Sons.) 
THE FIRST MEDAL and HONORABLE DISTINCTION at the Inter- 
national Exhibition at SANTIAGO DE CHILE, 1875. 
MEDAL and DIPLOMA, PHILADELPHIA, 1876; and 93 FIRST MED- 


ALS and AWARDS, at the various Exhibitions of the 
United States. 





for Hire, Sold on Installments, Repaired, 
Tuned, Etc. 


WwW AREROOM Ss 


CHICKERING HALL, 


Corner of {8th St, & Fifth Avenue., New York. 





Best Light for Reading, Sewing. and Study. 
Cireale resentfree. W.P.. 0 Warren *t.. N.Y. 


Health, Comfort, and Economy 


ARE PROMOTED BY THE USE OF 


BARSTOW’S 


WROUGHT-IRON 


FURNACE, 


SUPERIOR TO A 
STEAM HEATER, 


AT ONE-THIRD THE COST 


Estimates for heating 
Pablic or Private Butid- 
a ings in any part of the 
country furnished on ap- 
plication. 


BARSTOW STOVE Co., 


Providence, R.1.; 56 Union Street, 
230 Water Street, New Y: wrk; 
M«nufacturers of Furnaces, Kanges, stoves, etc. 
adapted to all uses. The most popu! ar goods ever 
sold, aud for qua ity and finish the acknowledged 
standard for more than thirty years. 
_Send for Ll A for Illustrated Circular 


FURS. FURS. 


The undersigned has removed his Fur Store to 


858 Broadway, bet. 13th and 14th Sts., N. Y., 


where he will keeoa Fine Assortment of Fancy 


B. ston; 


Furs. SEAL SACQUES lengthened either with 
Seal, Otter.. r other trimmings, and a'terea to the 
Latest Feukion at Moderate Charges SEAL 
SACQUES, SILK CIRCULARS with sleeves fur 


lined a specialty,and at Lower Prices than any 
other house in the ity. SEAL SACQU KS re-dyed 
to look equal to new. 

M. MAHLER. Furrier, 
S58 Broadway, N. Y. 
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ONDERS of NATURE 1 
- fles 1000 TIM. 

ENTS. Bio te 
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MAMMOTII c atalog ue of Kove ites 

STENT & CO., 182 Nassau &t., N. Y, 








AGENTS WANTED. 


ACY S25 CIOPTICON 


New Tuproved e: and Carefall 


MAGIC LANTERN SLIDES. 
MAROY, 1840 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


“4 Convenience and efficiency. for private or 
for pubi.c use, they stand 















GENTS WANTED for several fivst-class Illus- 
trated Sunscription Boks. 
Special termtwry assigned. Deseriptive Circulars, 
with terms, jied on application t. J, B. Lippin- 
cott & Co. (Subscription Dep't). Pubs.. Philadeip’a 
AGENTS, WANTED f r the New Gift Book, 
GOLDES THOUGHTS ON 





In Prose ano Petry, by upward of 300 Distin- 
guished Authors, at Home and Abroad, with intro- 
duct).-n me 

By Rev. THEO. Le CUY LER, D.D. 


If you srea Parent, get it; if you nave a Home, 
get it; if you are bound f r Heaven, wei it; tt wil 
cheer and help youon the way. A charming gitt 
toi me ther, father, brotner, tater, son, or daughter 
e Elegart Binding. Illustrated. 

B.TR REAT, Pablisber. os Broadway, New } York. 


The m ost 
remarkable 
BLUING ever 
proacuced, 
as a dye. Samples May be used 


by mai!, 10 cents. 
J. BRIDE & CO., 
207 Bruagway, New 
York. 


AGENTS, READ THIS. 


We will pay Agents a Salary of $100 per month 
and expenses, or allow a large commvysion to sell 
our new aud woncerful inve: tions. We mean what 











a savy Kx's6o" Marshall, Mich, 
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What the Great Dailies say. 





“Undoubtedly the ieading and most extensive | ‘ A leading house wel! known in all parts of this 
nouse in the hardware. china, glass, cutlery, silver- | continent; parties living at a d‘stance (us well as 
ware and general housefurnishing business.’”— | here) can order what they require fn their line 


from this house without fear of suffering from 

“ Does a far more extensive business than any | any sharp dealing.”—Sun. 
housefurnishing, hardware, silver, china and gl 
ware establishment that we knw of.” —World. 

“Is the leading housefurnishing. hardware: 

woodware, china, glass, crockery, cutlery, copper 
and silverware store on this continent.”’—Times, 


“Their stock is unsurpassed by any house in 
their line, and all their dealings with their cus- 
|tomers are honorable and straightforward.”— 
| Brooklyn Datly Argus. 





One to one thousand articles retailed at wholesale prices. Goods skillfully boxed free, 
and shipped to all parts daily. 


‘ga FIFTY-PAGE PRICE-LIST FREE -2! 


E. D. BASSFORD, 


HOUSE - FURNISHING COMPLETE, 
Tableware, Dinner, Tea and Toiletware. 
Hardware, China, Glass, Silver, Cutlery, 
Cooking Utensils and Woodenware. 

Nos. !, 2, 3, 12, 13, 15, 16 and 17 


COOPER INSTITUTE, NEW YORK CITY. 
Gentlemen’s Clothing. 


Tailoring, Furnishing, and Outfitting of every Description. 








GENTLEMEN’S Business SUITS, | 2 g Boys’ & YOUTHS’ School SUITS, 
0 to $25 at $3 to $12 

GENTLEMEN’S Working suits, | 33 | Boys’ « YOUTHS’ Business SUITS, 
$20. So 3 $5 to $15 

GENTLEMEN’S Drew suIts, |.o 2 | Boys’ & YOUTHS’ Dress SUITS 
to $50. a $8 to $20 


F R&t SELF MEASUREMENT, “amples, Price 

Orders | b Letter. = Ft, $8. of Fashions ns Sent Free on application. 
y em vars in any part of the co country are enabled to order by our 
Rules of Self-Measure, witb guaranteed certainty of rece! ving 


the most Perfect Fit attuinable. Over 2¢.000 orders have been 
Prom ptly Filled filled with highest satisfaction. See Book of Fashiuns. 


Merchant Clothier, 


Geo. L. Burr, 140 Fulton St., New York. 


Successor to FREEMAN & BURR. ESTABLISHED 1863. 


How any Boy can get FOR NUTHING this 


ELEGANT PRINTING PRESS, 


WITH 


Complete Outfit of Type, Roller, Cards and Ink, 


ALL READY TO USE. 





To every Boy who will 
render us a slight service, 
easily accomplished, and 
perfectly honorable, and 
which will take 


Only One Hour 


of his spare time on any 
Saturday Afternoon, this 





BEAUTIFUL 


Printing Press 


will be sent FREE, the 
whole put up in a neat 
wooden box, with full di- 
rections and instructions, 
With this PRESS and 
OUTFIT any 10 year old 
Boy can print Cards and 








("Union Square Goodsat less than Union Square 
Prices._42 


T. B. BYNNER, 
Watches, Diamonds and Fine Jewelry, 


AMERICAN AND SWISS WATCHES, 
Wholesale and Retail, 


513 BROADWAY, 
St. Nicholas Hotel.) NEW YORK, 
&@™ No trouble to show Goods._4g 


CHINA AND GLASSWARE 


AT POPULAR PRICES. 


White Eng. Porcelain Dinner Sets, 100 pieces. $i 50 
Fine White Fr. China Dinner sets,complete. - 80.00 
Fine White Preset China Tea Sets. 44 pieces. 7 50 
Fine Gold Band Fr. China lea Sets, 44 pieces. 8 50 
Fine White French China Cups = bg doz. $2 
Chambers Sets Il preces dec’ ra’ White (00 

ALL HOUS ‘FURNISHING *Goops 

Go os fr m weesly trade sales a speciuity. il 
lustrated ‘‘atalogue and Price-list matied free on 
spp nat an, 
C. L. HADLEY, Cooper Institute, N. Y. City. 

Go O* carefull¥ selected ano pected for trans 
portation free of charge. Sent C. O. D. or P.«. 
money order. 


WILHELM & CRAEF, 
1152 Broadway, 
Near 27th Street, New York. 


China, Glass & Pottery 


Personal Selection. 
Direct Importation. 


LOWEST PRICES. 


EXAMINATION SOLICITED. 
ENQUIRE FOR THE 














Middletown Plate Co's - 


| can Institute Fairs, 1873, 1874, and 1875, in- 


SJPERIOR ELECTRO-PLATED WARE. 


ARD METAL. 
HEAVY PLATF. 
FINE FINISH. 
Showroom, 13 John Street, New York, 


Factory, Middletown, Conn, 
For Sale by all Leading Dealers. 








OR GOUT 
ACUTE OR CHRONIC 
ALICYLIC 

one rer 


anufactured by 
EU ROPEAN NAALICY LIC MepicrN ECO. 


POR. vo the Salicylic 
d \f. Kolbe, of Letozig, 

Relieves immediately. Cures permanently. 
Now exciusively use) by all the yer 
PUYSICIANS OF KUROPE AND AMERICA. 
Now being introduced throughout the United 

States and Canada, many miraculuus cures bavicg 

been made 
The highest MEDICAL ACADEMY OF PARIS 
rep rts 9% cures out 100 cuses within 3 days. 

Only esinaneret Gils Acid in the blood. which 
is the prime cause of Rheumatism ana 
Boxes cortato 30 powcoers, with full aeaaiione. 
$! a box; 6 boxes, $5. Sent to any address on re- 
ceipt of price 
sure to order quvngh at sompite cure. Ask 


your Druggist ft 3H . 
WA BURNE. & CO., 

Only eM... i t24 CLIFF ST. New York 

(Letter from es lo perenne Sufferers Congre- 
Tr Re 

Your Medicine fre curing my severe Rheumatism 
successfully, and would have suved ali expevse of 
coming here had I known of it =. 

. A. THORNE. 


a discoverei 
any. 


HoT SPRINGS, Arkansas, sept a0 





50. Perfumed Snow fla ke and Chromo Cards, no 2 alike 
name i goid or jet,\Ue., Star Cara Co., Clintonville, cx 





SILVER-PLATED WARE. 
MERIDEN BRIPANNIA CO, 


No. 46 East 14th St.., 
UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK, 


Are Manufacturing and have 
on Exhibition a Choice Se- 
lection of desirable Articles 
in fine Silver-Plated Ware 
combining every Modern Im- 
provement in Plating with 
Elegance of Design and 
Sterling Quality, and offer 
the Most Extensive and At- 
tactive Assortment of these 
Coods ever presented in this 
Country. Also, a new and 
complete assortment of 
NICKEL SILVER, and SIL- 
VER SOLDERED PLATED 
TABLE WARE, especially 
adapted for Extra Hard Ser- 


vice. 


First premiums awarded at all fairs where 
exhibited, from World’s Fair, 1853, to Ameri- 


clusive, and at Philadelphia Centennial 
Exhibition, 1876. 


EXTRACT FROM CENTENNIAL AND AMERICAN 
INSTITUTE REPORTS. 

“* Their large variety of silver-plated white 
metal hollow ware is of excellent quality and 
finish, and — gh designs.” 

“Their Silver-Plated For ks, Spoons, and 
Knives are of superior quality and excellent 
finish. Their XII Plating or extra pare 
on exposed parts deserves commenda 


“* The Porcelain- Lin ned, Double- Walled Ice- 
Pitchers are A 1, and possess ALL the quali- 
ties the company claim.’ 

“We consider the goods made by this com- 
pany to be far THE BEST made in this 
country, and, we believe, in the world.” 


Stationery, Engraving & Printing 


A SPECIALTY. 


Please examine the {pliovins prices, which you 
will find about Fifty Per Cent. Less than the 
usual charges fur first-ciass e graved wrk: 

Engraving Plate and 50 Cards 





in Scriot. werth #3.00 - $150 
Address engraved on old or 
pew p'ates. 
evtomes 50 Cards ‘when the 
olate is furuished............- 0.50 
Engrs+ving Geecarces. ose s be 


Wedding and Party Ordersatiow 
rates. Crests and Coat «f Arms 
engraved. Liluminating, Stamping 
and Printing. Great Bargains in 
Englieh and French Stationery. 


For samples 


and catslogue, 
&c., send three 
MNT 3 cent. stamps. 


D. S. PILLSBURY, 
No. 680 SIXTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 








No. 130, 





ONE HONORED ORGANS 


ONLY $85 EACH. 


This Beautiful five Uctave Organ contains 
three sets of reeds; two sets of five a 
each and one set ‘of three octav: 
greive stops und Grand Organ Knee ‘Swell. 
T ps are: (1) Dia on, (2). Dulce 
(3) Viola. (4) Violina, (5) Flate, (6) Echo i 
Melodia, (8) Principal, (9) Duiciana, ( 0) Vox 
Humana, (11) ‘ eleste, (:2) BH. > rp, 2 
stops are — Height, 5: chee; Bath, 
inches; Width, 2 inches. he case is ot 
solic walnut, with Polished Pavels of beauti- 
fuily variegated veneers. It has an orna- 
mental top finished with either French Plate 
Gass Mirror or fine Bur! Medallion. The 
action is maie with best upricht bellows, tm- 
proved sells, Steel Betlows Springs, Stop 
Actin of extreme simplicity, and the entire 
mechanism ‘f this Or.an is a model of sim- 

hheity, durability and infaliible accuracy. 

be Reeds ure easy ef access, ad every part 
is arranged f r durability and convenience. 

GUARANTEED SIX YEARS, Sent 
Soe gaemmamoe and fifteen duys a‘liowed fer 

rial. it nt f und satisfactory we pay 
freignt both ways. ORDHK AT OFCK. 
Nothing is gainea by delay. Deposit your 
money with your own Bank or Banker, paya- 
ble to us when organ is triea and approved 
by you, and payable to yourself :f y: u return 
the organ to ns. Send the Banker’s certifi- 
cate w th your order und we will ship at once. 
We wiil pack securely and oeliver without 
—— charge to the best freight line running 


to your station. The Organ weighs 330 pounds box 
In order to introduce this new and beautifu! Mirror 7 op Organ we wil! sell the first hundred at the 
extremely low price of 5, for we know that the purity and power of their tone, their piano-like 
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small Jobs equal to those 









To do Better Card Werk on any press 
than can be done oa the 


“BONANZA.” 


We Challenge any Printer 


done by an expefienced 
Printer, and make money 
by it. 

Upon receipt of stamp, 


or return postage, full particulars of this great offer will be’sent. Address 


Rev. J. HENRY SMYTHE, 


New York or Philadelphia, 





ease and pr:-mptness of action and their exquisite beauty. wil! make every one of them an aa vertise- 
ment to bring us other sales. Over thirty thousand of our Organs and Pianos are in use in every part 
of the world. and in no case have we failed to please our customers. Jexnlous rivals and smal! Agents 
have endeavored to sell their inferior wares by attempts to destruy confijeuce in our instruments. 
Their utter failure is showo by the thousands of voluntary testimonials which we have received and 
the rapid increase of our business, Our — of sales is so fair and reasonable that the jealousy os 
rivals and the slanders of Agents cannot hide its benefits. We make Organs and Pianos of every v: 
riety, ranging in price from $50 fora bandsome five octave, double reed Organ to $500 for one As 
six sets of reeds. Pianos 9s range in price from $1'25 for a good seven octave Rosewvod and $1§60 fur 
aseven octave Upright to $1,000 for a Magnificent Square Grand. We send every instrument to be 
tested for fifteen days in the room where it is to be used, and ask no pay till it has been thoroughly 
tested and found sptictanbenz, 

Order at once if you wish to secure the benefit of this low price. 


MARCHAL & SMITH, 
47 UNIVERSITY PLACE, NEW YORK. 


